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PEEFACE. 



My Lectures on the Science of Langiiage aie 1 
piinted as I hud prepared tliem in manuscript for the 
Koval Institution. Wlien 1 came to delivrr them, a 

isiderable portion of what I had written had to be 

litted ; .and, in now placing them before the public in 
a more complete form, I have gladly complied with a 
wish expressed by many of my hearers. As they are, 
they only form a short absti-act of sevci'al Courses 
delivered from time to time in Oxford, and they do not 
pretend to be more than an introduction to a science 
ir too comprehensive to be treated successfully in sc 
small a compass. 

My object, however, will have been attained, if I 
sliould succeed in attracting the attention, not only 
of the scholar, but of the philosopher, the historian, 

id the theologian, to a science which concerns them 
all, and which, though it professes to treat of words 
only, teaches us that there is more in words than is 
dreamt of in our philosophy. I quote from Bacon : 
" Men believe that their rcsason is lord over their 
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worck, but it happens, too, that words exercise a 
reciprocal and reactionary power over our intellect. 
Words, as a Tartar's bow, shoot back upon the under- 
standing of the wisest, and mightily entangle and per- 
vert the judgment." 

MAX MULLER. 

Oxford^ Jane 11, 1861. 
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LECTURES. 



LECTURE I. 

THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE ONE OF THE PHTSICAL 

SCIENCES. 

When I was asked some time ago to deliver a 
course of lectures on Comparative Philology in this 
Institution, I at once expressed my readiness to do so. 
I had lived long enough in England to know that tlie 
peculiar difficulties arising from my imperfect knowl- 
edge of the language would be more than balanced by 
the forbearance of an English audience, and I had 
such perfect feith in my subject that I thought it might 
be trusted even in the hands of a less skilful expositor. 
I felt convinced that the researches into the history of 
languages and into the nature of human speech which 
have been carried on for the last fifty years in Eng- 
land, France, and Germany, deserved a larger share 
of public sympathy than they had hitherto received ; 
and it seemed to me, as far as I could judge, that 
the discoveries in this newly-opened mine of scien- 
tific inquiry were not inferior, whether in novelty or 
importance, to the most brilliant discoveries of our 
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It was not till I began to write my lectures that 1 
became aware of the difficulties of the task I had 
tinderlaken. The dimensions of the science of lan- 
guage are an vast that it is impossible in a coui-se of 
nine lectures to give more than a very general survey 
of it; and as one of the greatest charms of this science 
consists in the minuteness of the analysis by whicb 
each language, each dialect, each word, each grammnt^ 
ieal form is tested, I felt that it was almost impossible 
to do full justice to my subject, or to jilace the achieve- 
ments of those who founded and fostered the science 
of language in their true light. Another difficnity 
arises from tJie di-yness of many of the problems which 
I shall have to discuss. Declensions and conjugations 
cannot be made amusing, nor can I avail myself of 
the advantages possessed by most lecturers, who enli- 
ven their discussions by experiments and diagrams. 
If, with all these difficulties and drawbacks, I do not 
shrink from opening to-day this course of lectures on 
mere words, on nouns and verbs and particles, — if I 
venture to address an audience accustomed to listen, in 
this place, to tbe wonderful tales of the natural histo- 
rian, the chemist, and geologist, and wont to see the 
novel results of inductive reasoning invested by native 
eloquence, with all the charms of poetry and romance, 
— it is because, though mistrusting myself, I cannot 
mistrust my subject. The study of words may be 
tedious to the school-boy, as breaking of stones is to 
the wayside laborer ; but to the thoughtful eye of the 
geologist these stones are full of interest; — he sees 
miracles on the high-road, and reads chronicles in every 
ditch. Language, too, has marvels of ber own, which 
■he unveils to the inqniring glar.ce of the patient 
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student. There are chronicles below her surTace ; 
there are sermons in every word. Laiyyiagg.Jua.. 
beea called sacred ground, because it is t!ie deposit 
of thouebt^__ We cannot tell as yet what laiij^uage is. 



It may be a production _. of naturci^ a work of human 
art, or a di\ine gift. But to whatever sphere It he- 
longs, it would SLtm to stand unsuqwssed — nay, 
unequalled in it — hy any tliiiig else. If it he a pro- 
duction of nature, it is her last and crowning produc- 
tion which she reserved for man alone. If it be a 
work of human art, it would seem to lift the human 
artist almost to the level of a divine ei-eutor. If it be 
tiie gift, of God, it is God's greatest gift ; for through 
it God spate to man and man speaks to God in woi** 
ship, prayer, and meditation. 

Although the way which is before us may be long 
and tedious, the point to which it tends would eeem to 
he full of interest ; and I believe I may promise that 
the view opened before our eyes from the summit of 
our science, will fully repay the patient travellers, and 
perhaps secure a &^e pardon to their venturous guide. 

The Science of Language is a science of very mod- 
em dale. We cannot trace its lineage much beyond 
the beginning of our century, and it is scarcely re- 
ceived as yet on a footing of equality by the eldei 
branches of learning. lis very name is still unsettled, 
and the vaiious titles that have been given to it in 
England, France, and Germany are so vague and vary- 
ing that they have led to the most confused ideas 
among the public at large as to the real objects of this 
new science. We hear it spoken of as Comparative 
Pliilology, Scientific Etymology, Phoiiologj-, and GIos- 
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Bology. In France it lias i-eceived tlie convenient, but 
Eomewliiit barbarous, name of Jjint/utaiiijue. If we 
must liave a Greek title for our science, we might 
derive it either from myifto», Avoi-d, or from logot, 
Epeecli. But the title of Myt}ioloyy ia ab'eady occu- 
pied, and Logvlogy would jar too much on classical 
ears. We need not waste our time in criticising these 
names, as none of them has as yet received that uni- 
versal sanction which belongs to the titles of other 
modern sciences, such aa Geology or Comparative 
Anatomy ; nor will there be much difficulty in chris- 
tening oiuT yoimg science after we have once ascer^ 
tallied its birth, its parentage, and its character. I 
myself prefer the simple designation of the Science 
of Language, though in these days of high-sounding 
titles, tliis jilain name will hardly meet witli genera' 
acceptance. 

From the name we now turn to the meaning of our 
science. But before we enter upon a definition of it& 
subject-matter, and determine the method which ought 
to be followed in our researclies, it will be useful to cast 
a glance at the liistory of the other sciences, among 
which the science of language now, for the first time, 
claims her place ; and examine their origin, their 
gradual progress, and definite settlement. The his- 
tory of a science is, as it were, its hiograjihy, and aa 
we buy experience cheapest in studying the lives of 
others, we may, perhaps, guard our young science 
from Borne of the follies and extravagances inher- 
ent in youth by learning a lesson for which other 
branches of human knowledge have had to pay more 
dearly. 

There is a certain uiiiforiiiity in the history of most 
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Bfiencea. If we read such works as Wiimtcll'8 JIi»- 
loiy of tlie Inductive Sciences or HuuiljuMt's Cos- 
Dios, we fiod that llie orijpn, the progress, the caiisea 
of failure and success liave been tlie same W almost 
every brancli of human knowledj;e. There are three 
marked periods or stages in the history of eveiy one 
of them, which we may tall the 'Eai^dncal, \heH)la^ 
aifieaiorif, and the' rieowiiica/. However liumiliatiitg 
it may sound, every one of our sciencL-s, however 
grand their present titles, can be traced back to tho 
most humble and homely occupations of lialf-^iavage 
tribes. It was not the true, the (;oi>d, and the beau- 
tiful which spurred the early pliilosojihei's to deep 
researches and bold discoveries. The foundation- 
stone of the most glorious structures of human iiige- 
miity ill ages to come was supplied by the |)ressing 
wants of a patriarchal and semi- barbarous society. 
Tlie names of some of the most ancient departments 
of human knowledge tell their own tale. Geometry, 
which at present declares itself fi'ee from all seusuuua 
impressions, and treats of its ])oints and lines and 
planes as purely ideal conceptions, not to be con- 
founded with those coaree and imperfect representa- 
tions as they appear on paper to the hinnan eye 
geometry, as its very name declares, began with 
measuruig a garden or a field. It is derived from 
the Greek gt, land, ground, earth, and metron, meas- 
ure. Botany, the science of planu, was originally 
the science of hotane, which In Greek does not mean 
a plant in general, but fodder, from baxkuin, to feed. 
Tiie science of plants would have been called I'hy- 
tology, fi-om the Greek jJiyUM, a plant.' Tho founders 

> See Jes^n Wsh heiasl ll^Ianik? 18£1. 
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of Astronomy were not the poet or the philosopher, 
but the sailor and the &rmer. The early poet may 
liave admired " the mazy dance of planets," and the 
philosopher may have speculated on the heavenly hai^ 
monies ; but it was to the sailor alone that a knowl- 
edge (rf the glittering guides of heaven became a 
question of life and death. It was he who calculated 
their risings and settings with the accui'acy of a mei- 
chant and the sht'ewdness of an adventurer ; and the 
names that were given to single stars or constellations 
clearly show that they were invented by the ploughera 
of tlie sea and of the land. The moon, for instance, 
the golden hand on the dark dial of heaven, was 
called by them the Measurer, — the measui'er of time; 
for time was measured by nigtits, and moons, and 
winters, long before it was reckoned by days, and 
suns, and years. Moon ^ is a very old word. It was 
mdna in Anglo-Saxon, and was used there, not as a 
feminine, but as a masculine ; for the moon was a main 
culine in all Teutonic languages, and it is only through 
the influence of classical models tliat in English moon 
has been changed into a feminine, and sun into a masci- 
line. It was a most nnincky assertion which Mr. Har- 
ris, made in hisM^ies, that ail nations ascribe to the 
Bun a masculine, and to the moon a feminine gender." 
In Gothic moon is mena, wliich is a masculine. For 
month we have in A.-S, mdiiddli, in Grothic menoth, 
both masculine. In Greek we find mcn^ a masculine, 
for month, and mene, a feminine, for moon. In Latin 
wa have the derivative jnensis, month, and in Sanskrit 
WB find mag for moon, and m^aa for month, both mas- 



CTiline,' Now tliis mde in Sanskrit is clearly derived 
from a root me?, to measure, to mete. In Sanskrit, I 
measuie ia md-mi; thou measurest, md-fi; lie measures, 
md-ti (or mimv4e). An instrument of measuring 
ia called in Sanskrit md-tram., the Greek vietron, our 
metre. Now if the moon was originally called by the 
fiirmer the measurer, tlie ruler of days, and weeks, and 
teaaons, the rej^lator of the tides, the lord of their 
festivals, and the herald of their public assemblies, it 
is but natural that he should liave been conceived as a 
man, and not as the love-sick maiden which our mod- 
ern sentimental poetry has ]mt in liis place. 

It was the sailor who, before intrusting his life and 
goods to tlie winds and the waves of the ocean, watched 
for the risintr of those stars which he called the Sailing- 
fltars or Pleiades, from plein, to sail. Navigation in the 
Greek waters iias considered safe after the return of 
the Pleiades; and it closed when they disappeared. 
The Latin name for the Phiadus ia Verffitice, from 
virga, a sprout or twig. This name was given to 
them by the Italian husbandman, because in Italy, 
where tliey became visible about May, they marked 
the return of summer.^ Another constellation, the 
seven stars in the head of Taurus, received the name 
of Syades or Plwim in Latin, because at the time 
when they rose wilh the sun they were supposed to 
announce rain. The astronomer retains these and 
many other names; he still speaks of the pole of 
heaven, of wandering and fixed stars,^ but he is apt 



1 Sea Curtius, Griephiwhi! Elvmulott''^. '■ B^T. 
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to fui'fjet tliat theso terms wvxv mit t.ic ivsult of scieif 
tific observation and classiticaiitjn, but were burrowed 
from the language of those who tliuinseh^os «cre \vatH^| 
derei-3 on the sea or in tbe deseft, mid to \t'hom ttil^H 
fixed stars were in full reality what their name impiin^^l 
stars driven in and fixed, by which they mi'glit hold 
last on the deep, as by heavenly anchors, 

But alihough historically we are justitiijd in saying 
that the fii-st geometrician was a ploughman, the firet 
botanist a gardener, the first mhierahigist a miner, it 
may reasonably be objected that in this early stage a 
science is hardly a science yet : that measuring a field 
ia not geometrj', that growing cabbages is very fai 
from botany, and that a butcher has no claim to thi 
title of comparative anatomist. Tliia is )ierfectly true, 
yet it is but right that eacSi science should be reminded 
of those its more humble beginnings, and of the practi- 
cal requirements which it was originally intended to 
answer. A science, as Bacon ssiys, should bo a lich 
Btorelionse for the glory of God, and the relief of 
man's estate. Now, although it may seem as if in 
the present high state of our society students were 
enabled to devote their time to the investigation of 
the iaiie and huis of nature, or to the contemplation 
of tlie mysteries of the world of thought, without any 
flide-glance at the practical result of their labors, no 
science and no art have long prospered and Nourished 
among na, unless they were in some way subservitaij^ 
to the practical interests of society. It is tine that a 
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ell collects and arrangirs, a Faraday wl'I^Iis mid 

analvzes, an Owen dissects and compaR's, a Herscliel 
observes and calculates, without any tlioiig!it of the 
immediate marketable I'esulta uf their labors. But 
tiiere ia a general interest wliicli suppoi-ts and enlivens 
their i-esearclies, and that interest dejiends on the prac- 
tical advantages which socit-ty at large diirivea from 
their scientific studies. Let it be known that the suc- 
cessive strata of the geolufjist are a dfccptiwii to the 
miner, that the a^tronoiulcul tables are useless to the 
navigatur, that chemistry is nothing but an expensive 
Btnusemer)t, of no use to tlie manufacturer and the far- 
mer — and astronomy, cliemistry, and geohigy would 
soon share the fate of alchemy and astrolo^. As long 
S3 the Egjptian science excited the hopes of the invalid 
by mysterious prescriptions (I may observe by the way 
tliat the hieroglyphic signs of onr modern prescriptions 
have been traced back by ChampolHon to the real 
hierogiypluca of Egypt') — and as long as it insti- 
gated the avarice of its patrons by the promise of the 
discovery of gold, it enjoyed a liberal support at the 
courts of princes, and under the roofs of monasteries. 
Though alchemy did not lead to the discovery of gold, 
it prepared the way to discoveries more valuable. The 
same with astrojogy. Astrology was not such mere 
imposition as it is generally supposed to have been. It 
IS counted as a seieuue by so sound and sober a. scholar 
as Mdaucthon, and cven _Bacou allows it a place among 
the sciences, though admitting that "it had better in- 
telligence and confederacy with the imagination of man 
than with his reason." In spite of the strong con- 
demnation which Luther pronounceil against astrology, 

' B?ii»i]'a Eg>-pt, vcL i,- ] . 108. 
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astrology' coiitiiiutid to sway the destinies of Europo 
and a huudreJ y^ars after Lutiier, tlio astrologer was tlie 
cuunaollor of pniices and generals, wliile the founder 
of modern astryiiomy died in poverty and despair. In 
our time tlie Very rudiments of astrology ai-e lost and 
forgotten.' Even real and useful arts, as soon as tliey 
cease to he uselu!, die away, and their secrets are 
sometimes lost bi'yoiid tlio liope of recovery. When 
after the Reformation our churL'hes and chapels were 
di7ested of their artistic ornaments, in order to restore, 
in outward appearance also, the simplicity and purity 
of tlie Christian church, the colors of the painted win- 
dows began to lade away, and have never regauied 
their former depth and harmony. The invention of 
printing gave the death-blow to the art of oniamental 
writing and of miniature-painting era[)loyed in the illu- 
mination of mat I use rip tii ; and tliQ best artists of the 
pi-esent day despair of rivalling the minuteness, soft- 
ness, and brilliancy combined by the humble mauufac- 
tuivr of the mediaival missal. 

I speak somewhat feelingly on the necessity that 
every science should answer some practical pur|)ose, 
because I am aware tiiat the science of language has 
but little to offer to the utilitarian spirit of our age. 
It does not pi-ofess to lielp us in learning languages 
moi-e expeditiously, nor does it hold out any hope of 
'^vee i-ealizing the dream of one universal language,! 
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It simply professes to teach what language is, and this 
would hardly seem sufficient to secure for a new science 
the sympathy and support of the public at large. There 
are problems, however, which, though apparently of an 
abstruse and merely speculative character, have exercised 
a powerful influence for good or evil in the history of 
mankind. Men before now have fought for an idea, 
and have laid down their lives for a word ; and many 
of these problems which have agitated the world i'rom 
the earliest to our own times, belong ju-operly to the 
science of language. 

Mythology, which was the bane of the ancient world, 
is in truth a disease of language. A myth means a 
word, but a word which, from being a name or an at- 
tribute, has been allowed to assume a more substantial 
existence. Most of the Greek, the Roman, the Indian, 
and other heathen gods are nothing but poetical names, 
which were gradually allowed to assume a divine per- 
sonality never contemplated by their original inventors. 
? Eo9 was a name of the dawn before she became a god- 
dess, the wife of Tiihono9^ or the dying day. Fatum^ 
or fate, meant originally what had been spoken ; and 
before JFate became a power, even greater than Ju- 
piter, It meant that which had once been spoken by 
Jupiter, and could never be changed, — not even by 
Jupiter himself. ZeuB originally meant the bright 
heaven, in Sanskrit DyauB ; and many of the stories 
told of him as the supreme god, had a meaning only 
as told originally of the bright heaven, whose rays, 
like golden rain, descend on the lap cf the earth, the 
Danae of old, kept by her father in the dark prison of 
mnter. No one doubts that Luna was simply a name 
of the moon ; but so was likewise Licina^ both derived 
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n-om lacere, to shine. (Mec^ii too, was an old name of 
the moon, the feminine of Hekato» and Mekatelolos, the 
far-darting sun : and Pyrrha, the Eve of the Greeks, 
was nothing but a name of the red earth, and in 
particular of Thessaly. This inytliological disease, 
though less vtrulunt in modern languages, is by nu 
means extinct. 

During the Middle Ages the controversy hetweeu 
J^^ominalism and Kealism, which agitated the church 
for centuries, and finally prepared the way for the 
Reformation, was again, as its very name shows, a 
controversy on names, on the nat'ire of language, and 
on the relation of words to our conceptions on one 
side, and to the realities of the outer world on tha 
other. Men were called heretics for believing that 
words sucJi as Jiisliee or truth expressed only concep- 
tions of our mind, not real things walking about in 
broad daylight. 

In modern times the science of language has been 
called in to settle some of the roost perplexing political 
and social questions. " Nations and languages against 
dynasties and treaties," this is vhat has remodelled, 
and will remodel still more, the map of Europe ; and 
in America comparative philologists have been encour- 
aged to prove the impossibility of a common origin of 
languages and races, in order to justify, by scientific 
arguments, the unhallowed theory of slaveiy. Never 
do I remember to have seen science more degraded 
than on the title-page of an American publication ii' 
which, among the profiles of the different races of 
man, the profile of the ape was made to look more 
human than that of the negro. 

Lastly, the problem of the positun of man on tha 
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threshold between the worlds of matter and spirit hai I 
of late assumed a very marked promiiiotice among ] 
the problems of the physical and mental sciences. It ] 
has absorbed the thoughts of men who, after a long 
life spent in collecting, obsei-vuig, and analyzing, have 
brought to its solution qualihcations unrivalled in any | 
jirevious age ; and if we may judge irom the greater | 
warmth displayed in discussions onlinarlly conducted ' 
with the calmness of judges and not with the passion i 
of pleaders, it might seem, after all, as if the great 
problems cf our being, oi' the true nobility of our 
blood, of our descent fri>m heaven or earth, though 
unconnected with anything that is commonly called 
pi-actical, have still retained a charm of their own — 
a charm that will never lose its power on the mind, 
and on tlie heart of man. Now, however much the , 
Irontiers of the animal kingdom have been poshed for^ i 
ward, so that at one time the line of" demarcation be- i 
twecn animal and man seemed to de|)end on a mere ' 
fold in the brain, there ia one barrier which no one j 
has yet ventured to touch — the barrier of language. 
Even those philosophers with whom pen»er c'est tenlir} 
who reduce all thought to feeling, and maintain that 
we share the faculties which are the productive causes 
of thought in common with beasts, are bound to confess 
ll.at a» yet no race of animals h.is produced a language. 
Lsrd Monboddo, for instance, admits that as yet no 

t •' Man hai Wo faculties, or two puBBiva puwera, tha eii»teneo of w 
b generally ackuowlffllgeil; I, Ibe fiKtilty of receiving the different im| 
-hns caused by external olijocti, physical sensibUilyi and 2, the fai 
nf preserriji^ lbs impression* caused by tbeEe object?, called memor 
makened leneation. Tbese fucultiei, tbe productive causes of thought, 
m have in common I'ith bs-sts Everj-lhiriK is reducible to 
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Huiu^^l h*^5, Jm^hu ^liTitiNAx^'.'Cs) in the j»assession of Ian- 
gvmgvs ^' U\M ^Nx>u iW Ixvixx^r^ who of all the animals 
wo k\\v^\\s \\\M *iv IHM^ 15W the omnj^outangs, of our 
uwu sjvoivvi^ vsx^u^vji ^^^>\^t t\> tt:s in siu:;acity/' 

W'kt\ whw U g^^^oi^Mv cUs5!><Hi t^xjjothor with thesu 
luuicaiulUuc- jxhiUxivi^Khei^ an^) who ivrt^iinly vindic^ated 
4 luvgc slkuiv v4[* whai h;iiJ Wen claiuKMl for die Intel* 
Ifct as ihc jiaojjerlY c^f the sie^v>^cs iXNN^^JteJ most fuU^ 
U\c havi'iei* which lai>gv^s<\ aa s^m'^K jJaceJ between 
man and borates, ** This I mav be jx^tive in," he 
writes, *• that the power of absuraeting is not at all 
in brutes, and that the having of general ideas is 
that which puts a perfect distineiion between man 
and brutes. Fur it is evident we observe no Rnustej^ 
in these of inakincr use of geneitil signs for universal 
ideas ; from which we have rt'ason to ima^cine that 
the}' have not the faculty of abstracting or making 
general ideas, since they have no use of words or an j 
other general signs." 

If, therefore, the science of language gives us an 
insight into that which, by common consent, distin- 
guishes man from all other living beings; if it es- 
tablislies a frontier between man and the brute, which 
can never be removed, it would seem to possess at 
the present moment peculiar claims on the attention 
of all who, while watching with sincere admiration 
the progress of comparative physiology, yet consider 
it their duty to enter their manly protest against a 
revival of the shallow theories of Lord Monboddo. 

But to return to our survey of the history of the 

physical sciences. Wn had examined the empirica' 

through which every science has to pass. We 

^at, for instance, in botany, a man who ha^ 
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travelled through distant countries, who has collected 
a vast number of plants, who knows their names, 
their peculiarities, and their medicinal qualities, is 
not yet a botanist, but only a herbalist, a lover of 
plants, or what the Italians call a dilettante^ from di- 
lettare^ to delight. The real science of ])lants, like 
^ <']'v other science, begins with the work of classi* 
lication. An empirical acquaintance with facts rises 
to a scientific knowledore of facts as soon as the mind 
discovers beneath the multiplicity of single productions 
the unity of an organic system. This discovery is 
made by means of comparison and classification. We 
cease to study each flower for its own sake ; and by 
continually enlarging the sphere of our observation, 
we try to discover what is common to many and 
offers those essential points on which groups or nat- 
ural classes may be established. These classes again, 
in their more general features, are mutually com- 
pared ; new points of diflerence, or of similarity of a 
more general and higher character, spring to view, and 
enable us to discover classes of classes, or families. 
And when t he whole kingd om of plants has thus 
jbeen surv eyed, aqj a simple tissue of names been 
thrown over the garden of nature ; when we can 
Kft It up, as it were, and view it in oui: mind as a 
wKnTft^ as ft system wpII ^(-^m^j apfl ponr^plotp, we . then 
speak^of thesciengQ of pla n tSj or b otany. We have 
entered into altogether a new sphere of knowledge 
where the individual is subject to the general, fact to 
\iw ; we discover thought, order, and purj)ose per- 
vading the whole realm of nature, and we perceive 
^he dark chaos of matter lighted up by the reflection 
of a divine mind. Such views may be right or wrong. 
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Too hasty compurisons, or too narrow distinctions, maj 
have pre veil ti'd the eye of tlie obsei-ver from tliscoverin}^ 
the broad outlines of nature's pian. Yet every system, 
however insufficient it may prove hereafter, is a step in 
advance. If the mind of man is once impressed with 
the coni'ictioii that there mns'. be order and law every- 
where, it nover rosta again nntil all that seems irregular 
has been eliminated, until the fiiU beauty and harmony 
of nature has huen perceived, and the eye of man has 
caught the eye of God beaming out from the midst of 
all His works. The failui-es of the past pre])are the 
triumphs of the i'uture. 

TJius, to recur to our former illustration, the sys- 
tematic arrangement of plants which bean the name 
of Linnseus, and which is founded on the number 
and character of the reproductive organs, failed to 
bring out the natural order which pervades all that 
grows and blossoms. Broad lines of demarcation 
which unite or divide large tribes and families of 
plants were invisible from his point of view. But in 
spite of this, his work was not in vain. The fact that 
plants in every ]iart of the world belonged to one great 
system was established once for all ; and even in later 
systems most of his classes and divisions have been pre- 
served, because the confuiination of the reproductive 
organs of plants happened to run parallel with other 
Uioi-e characteristic marks of true affinity.^ It is the 
same in the history of astronomy. Although the Piol- 
omajan system was a wrong one, yet even from its ec- 

leing- Ihoia which sre mcisC remotely rctated 
mimiil, I have alwB.j-a regardcil u aCording 
-ua affinitiBa." — Otam, nijuoicrf 6j Dara' 



peiitnc point of view, laws were discovered determln 
iny the true movements of the lieavonly bodie:^, Thu 
conviction that there remains sometliing unexplained b 
sure to lead to the discovery of our error. There can 
be no error in nature; the error must be with us. 
This conviction hved in the heart of Aristotle whon, 
in spite of liis imperfect knowledge of nature, he dc 
clarod " that there is in nature nothing ipi«^lated ot 
without connection, as in a bad tragedy;" and ffon 
his time forwai-d every new fact and every new sj-stem 
liave confirmed his faith. 

The objec t of classi firati'm i g j;!;;"!::- Weunderstand 
tilings if w e can com prehen d them ; that is to say , if 
"w e"^n grasp and bold together singlu facta, conn ect 
isolated impressions, distinguish between what is es sen- 
tial a nd wliatls merely accidental, and tTius predica te 
Ute general of th e individual, a nd clasj the individual 
unde r the gen v rah This is the seciiit of all scientific 
Knowledge, Many sciences, while passing through this 
second or classificatory stage, assume the title of com- 
parative. When the anatomist has finished the dissec- 
tion of numerous bodies, when he has given names to 
each orgiin, and discovered the distinctive functions of 
aach, he is led to perceive similarity where at first he 
saw dissimilarity only. He discovers in the lower ani- 
mals rudimenlary indicationa of the more perfect organ- 
ization of the higher ; and he becomes impressed with 
ihe conviction that there is in the animal kingdom the 
tame order and purpose which pervades the endless 
variety of plants or any other realm of nature. He 
ieaiTis, if he did not know it before, that things were 
not created at random or in a lump, but that there is 
t scale wliich leads, bj- imperceptible degrees, from tbfl 
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iowesl, infiisoria to tlie crowning work of nature, — ■ 
man ; that all is tlie manifest a tioii of one iind the same 
unbroken chain of creative thought, tlie work of one 
and the same all-wise Creator. 

In this way the second or classificatory leads lis 
naturally to the third or final stage — thp theoretical, 
or metaphysical. If the work of ctasaiiication is prop- 
erly carried out, it teaches us that nothing exists in 
uature by accident; that each individual belongs to 
a species, each species to a genus ; and tliat there are 
laws which underlie the apparent freedom and variety 
of all created things. These laws indicate to us the 
presence of a purpose in the mind of the Creator ; and 
whereas the materia! world was lo'jked upon by ancient 
philosophers as a mere ilhision, as an agglomerate of 
atoms, or as the work of an evil principle, we now read 
and interpret its pages as the revelation of a divine 
power, and wisdom, and love. This has given to the 
study of naiui-e a new character. After the observer 
has collected his lacts, and after the classifier has placed 
them in order, the student asks what is the origin and 
what is the meaning of all this ? and he tries to soar, 
by means of induction, or sometimes even of divina- 
tion, into regions not accessible to the mere collector. 
In this attempt the mind of man no doubt has fre- 
quently met with the fatd of Phaeton ; but, undis- 
mayed by failure, ho asks again and again for his 
father's steeds. It has been said that this so-called 
philosophy of nature has never achieved anything ; 
that it has done nothing but prove that things must 
be exactly as they had been found to be by the ob- 
server and collector. Physical scicnec, however, woulq , 
never have been what it is without the imi)nkes whicliH 
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t received fi-om the pliilosophei', nay even from the 
poet. "At tlie limits of exact knowleilfje " (I quuta 
the words of Humboldt), "as from u lofty Island-sliure, 
the eye loves to glance towoiils distant regions. The 
images which it sees may be illusive ; but, like tlie 
illusive images which people imagined they had seen 
from the Canaries or the Azores, long before the tim« 
of Columbus, they may Wd to the discovery of a new 
world." 

Copernicus, in the dedication of Iiis work to Pope 
_2iU»l'Tn. (it was commenced in lill, finished 1 530, 
published lD4ii) . confesses that he was brought to the 
discoveiy of the sun's central position, and of the diiir- 
naljnotiuu of tbe earth, not by observation or analysis, 
but by what he calls the feeling of a want of symmetiy 
ill the Ptolemaic system. But who had told him that 
Uiere viust be symmetry in all the movements of the 
celestial bodies, or that complication was not morp 
sublime than simplicity? Symmetry and simplicity, 
before they wero discovered by the observer, were 
postulated by the philosopher. The first idea of rev- 
olutionizing the heavens was suggested to Copernicus, 
as he tells us himself, by an ancient Greek philoso- 
pher, by Philoiaus, the Pythagorean. No doubt with 
Pliihiljiiia the motion of the earth was only a guess, or, 
if you like, a hajipy intuition. Neverlheleas, if we 
may trust the words of Copernicus, it is quite possible 
that without that guess we should never have heard of 
lIio Copernican system. Trutli is not found by addi- 
tion and multiplication only. When speaking of Kep- 
ler, whose method of reasoning has been considered as 
unsafe and fantastic by his contemporaries as well as by 
later astronomei-s, Su- David Brewattr remarks very 
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truly, " that, as an instnimeiit of rescaivli, tlii! influ- 
ence of ini agination liaa Iwun ranch overlooked by tliuse 
wlio have ventured to give laws to philosoiiliy," Tlie 
torch uf iinagiiiatiou is as necessary to liim wJio looks 
for trnlh, as tho lamp of study. Kepler held both, and 
more than that, he had the star of faitJi to guide him 
jij all things from darkness to light. 

Ill the history of the physical Bciences, the tln-ee 
Btages which we have just described as the empiri- 
cal, the classificatory, and the theoretical, appear 
generally in chronological order, I say, generally, 
for there have been instances, as in the case just 
quoted of Philolaus, where tlio results properly be- 
longing to the diird have been anticipated in the 
first stage. To the quick eye of genius one case may 
be like a thousand, and one experiment, well chosen, 
may lead to the discovery of an absolute law. Be- 
sides, there are great chasms in the Instoiy of science. 
The tradition of generations is broken by political or 
athnic earthquakes, and the work that was nearly fin- 
ished has frequently had to be <lone again from the 
beginning, when a new surface had been forraed for 
the growth of a new civilization. The succession, 
however, of these three stages is no doubt the natural 
one, and it is very properly observed in the study of 
every science. The student of botany begins as a 
collector of plants. Taking each plant by itself, he 
observes its peculiar character, its habitat, its proper 
season, its popniar or unscientific name. He learns to 
distinguish between the roots, the stem, the leaves, the 
flower, the calyx, the stamina, and pistils. He learns, 
Ml to say, the practical grammar of the plant before ■ 
lie can begin to compaj-o, to ari'ange, ajid classifif.i 



Again, no one can eiitur willi aJvaiuage on lliu 
tliird stage of any pliysie-al sciente witliout liaviiii; 
passed tliroiigb tlie second. No one can study the 
pLmt, no onu can undei'stand llii; bcarinfr of such a 
work aa, for instance, I'rofVs-aor Sclilcidcii's "Life of 
the Plant,"' who has not studied the life of plants in 
the wonderful variety, anti in the still more wonderftd 
order, of nature. These last and hi;:hcst acliiert;menta 
of inductive philosophy are possible only after th<t 
way has been cleared by previous classification. The 
philosopher must command his classes like ix-giments 
which obey the order of their general. Thns alone 
can the battle be fought and truth b& 'jon'juered. 

After this rapid glance at the history of the other 
physical sciences, we now return to our c vn, the sci- 
ence of language, in order to see whether it really is 
a science, and whether it cau be broiiglit back to the 
standard of the inductive sciences. We want to know 
wlietliei" it has passed, or Is still passing, through the 
l^iree phases of physical research ; whether its progress 
<has been systematic or desultory, whether its method 
has been appropriate or not. But before we do this, we 
shall, I think, have to do something else. You may 
liave observed that I always took it for granted that 
die science of language, which is best known in this 
country by the name of comparative philology, is one 
of the physical sciences, and that therefore its method 
lUgllt to be the same as that whieh has been followed 
with so much success in botany, geclogy, anatomy, 
and other branches of tlie stiidv of nature. In the 
history of the physical sciences, however, wo look in 
Vain Pjr a place assigned to comparative pbiiologj', and 

Die P^iiDZG aiii ihr Lebcu, vou M. 1'. SuliUiUBD. haiyiiti, IBaS. 
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its very nsnie would seem to sliow that it belongs tc 
quite a different sphere of human knowledge. Tliere 
are two great divisions of human kiiowlfdye, which, 
according to tiieir Bubject-matter, are called pligsicid 
and historical. Physical science deals with the works 
pCf God, historical science with the works of man. 
Wow if we weiij to judge by its name, comparative 
/ [jhilology, like classical philology, would seem to take 
' rank, not as a physical, but as an historical science, 
and the proper method to be applied to it would be 
that which is foliuwed in the history of art, of law, 
of politics, and religion. However, the title of com- 
parative philology must not be allowed to mislead us. 
It is difficult to say by whom that :Jtle was invented; 
but all that can he said in defenoe of it is, that the 
founders of the science of language weie chiefly schol- 
ars or philologists, and that tht-y basted their inquiries 
into the nature and laws of language on a comparison 
of as many facts as they could ctJlect within their own 
special spheres of study. Neither in Germany, winch 
may well be called the birthplace of thi ence no 
in France, where it has been cultivated 1 b 11 ant 
success, lias that title been adopted. It 11 n he 
difficult to show that, although the sclenc of la uage 
owes much to the classical scholar, and 1 ou 1 n e- 
tum it has proved of great use to him, yut conpaia 
tive philoloEy has really nothing what ever m . c ommon 
I " witli philology in tlie u sual meaning of the word. 
1 Philology, whethe r classical, or oriental, whether treat- 
I ing of ancient or mudtjrn, of cultivated or barbarous 
I languages, is an historic;d science. Language is here 
rtTCflt ed simply as a m eans. The classical scholar uses 
Greek or Latin, the oriental scholar Hebrew or San 



ekrit, or -any otlier language, as a key to an miderelaiid- 
ing of llie literary monuiinjiits wliich by-gone ages have 
bequeatlied to us, as a spvll lo raise from the toinb of 
'time the thoughts of great men iji dirttrent ag&i and 
^lifferent countries, and as a means ultimately to tnicp 
the social, moral, intelk-otual, and religious progress of 
the human race. In tlie same manner, if we study 
living languages, it is not for their own sake that we 
acquire grammars and vocabularies. We do so on 
account of their practical usefulness. We use them 
«s letters of introduction to the hest society or to the 
best literature of the leatling nations of Europe. In 
comparative philology the case is totally different. In 
the science of language, languages are not treated as 
B means; language itself becomes the sole object of 
Bcienlific inquiry. Dialects which have never pro- 
dnced any literature at all, the jargons of savage tribes, 
.tlie clicks of the Hnltentots, and the vocal modulations 
flf the Indo-Chinese are aa important, nay, for the so- 
lution of some of our problems, more im|>ortant, than 
the poetiy of Homer, or the prose of Cicero. We do 
not want to know hmguagi'S, we want to know lan- 
guage ; what language is, how it can form a vehicle 
or an organ of thought; we want to know its origin, 
its nature, its laws; and it is only in order to arrive 
At that knowledge that we collect, arrange, and classify 
.U the facts of language that fire within our reach. 

And here I must protest, at the very outset of these 
lectures, against the supposition that the student of 
language must necessarily be a gi'eat linguist. I shall 
liave to speak to you in the course of these lectures of 
Imndreds of languages, some of which, peihajis, you 
oiay never have heard mentionea even by name. Do 
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not .suppose that I know tliese languages as jou know 
Greek or Latin, French or German. In that sense I 
know indeed very i'ew languages, and I never aspiivid 
to the fame of a Mithridates or a Mezzofanti. It is 
impossible for a student of language to acquire a prao- 
tit'al knowledge of all tongues with ivliich he has to 
deal. He docs not wish to £]>eak tlie Kachikal lan- 
guage, of which a professorship was lately founded in 
the University of Guatemala,' or to acquire the elegan- 
cies of the idiom of the Tcheremissians ; nor ia it his 
ambition to explore the literature of the Samoyedes, or 
the New-Zeal anders. It ia the grammar and the dic- 
tionary which form the aubject of his inquiries. These 
he consults and subjects to a careful analysis, but he 
does not encumber his memory with paradigms of 
nouns and verbs, or with long lists of words which 
have never been used in any work of literature. It is 
true, no doubt, that no language will unveil the whole 
of its wonderful sti'ucture except to the scholar who 
has studied it thorongldy and critically in a number 
of literary works repp-'sentinp; the various parioils of 
its growth. Neverthele.iH- :jliurt lists of vocables, and 
impeifect sketches of a grammar, are in many in- 
stances all that the student can expect to obtain, or 
can hope to master and to use for the purposes he has 
in view. He must learn to make the best of this frag- 
mentary information, like the comparative anatomist, 
who frequently learns his lessons from the smallest 
fragments of fossil bones, or the vague pictures of 
ituimals brought home by unscientific travellers. If it 
were necessary for the comparative philologist to ac- 
(joii-e a critical or practical acquaintance wilft all the 

1 Sir J. Sicddart, Glosaology, p. 2i. 
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languages which form the subject of his inquiries, the 
icieiice of language would sitn[ily be an imiiossibilitj-. 
But we do not expect the botanist to be an experienced 
gardener, or the geologist a miner, or the ichtliyologiat 
a practical fisherman. Nor would it be reasonable to 
object in the science of langunge to the same dinsion 
of labor which is necessary for the succetssful culti'/a- 
tion of subjects much less comprehensive. Thoug'ri 
much of wliat we might call the realm of language is 
lost to us forever, though whole periods in the history 
of language are by necessity withdrawn fiom our 
observation, yet the mass of human sjjcech that lies 
before us, whether in the petrified strata of ancient 
literature or in the countless variety of hving lan- 
guages and dialects, offers a field as large, if not larger, 
tlian any other branch of physical research. It is 
impossible to fix the exact number of known languages, 
but their number can hardly be less than nine hun- 
di-ed. That this vast field should never have excited 
the curiosity of the natural philosopher before the 
beginning of our century may seem surprising, more 
surprising even than tlie indifference with which for- 
mer generations treated the lessons which even the 
atones seemed to teach of the Wie still throbbing in tlie 
veins and on the very surface of the earth. The say- 
ing that "familiarity breeds contempt" would seem 
•ppiicable to the subjects of both these science,',. Tlie 
gravel of our waits hardly seemed to deserve a scien- 
tific treatment, and the language which every plough- 
boy can speak could not be raised without an effort to 
the dignity of a scientific problem. Man had studied 
every part of nature, the mineral treasures in the 
Bowels of the earth, the flowers of eacli season, tlw 
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aiiimab nf every continent, the laws of storms, 
the movemciils of tlie heavenly hodie 
lyzed every suhstance, dissi;cted every organism, he 
knew every bone and muscle, every nerve and fibre of 
his own body to the ultimate elements wliich compose 
his flesh and blood ; he bad meditated on the nature cf 
his soul, on the laws of his mind, and tried to [ieno- 
trate into the last causes of all being — and yet lan- 
guage, without the aid of which not even the first step 
in this glorious career could liave been made, remained 
unnoticed. Like a veil that hung loo close over the 
eye of the human mind, it was hardly perceived. In 
an age when the study of antiquity atti'acted the most 
energetic minds, when the aslies of Pompeii were 
sifted for the playthings of Romtiii life ; when pareh- 
ments were made to disclose, by chemical means, tho 
erased thoughts of Grecian tliinkers ; when the tombs 
of Egypt were ransacked for their sacred contents, and 
the palaces of Babylon and Nineveh forced to surren- 
der the clay diaries of Nebuchadnezzar ; when every- 
thing, in fact, that seemed to contain a vestige of the 
early hfe of man was anxiously searched for and care- 
fully preaer\-ed m our libraries and museums, — lan- 
guage, which in itself carries us back iar beyond the 
cuneiform literature of Assyria and Babylonia, anil the 
hieroglyphic documents of Egypt; wliich connects our- 
selves, through an unbroken chain of speech, with the 
very ancestors of our mce, and still draws its life from 
the first utterances of the human mind, — language, 
the living and speaking witness of the whole history 
of our race, was never cross-examined by the student 
of history, was never made to disclose its secrets until 
questioned and, so to say, bi-onght back to ilself withif 
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the last fifty years, by the genius of a Humboldt, 
Bopp, drimm, Buns en^ and others. If you conside r 
that, whatever view we take o^ _*^e origin an iljliape]^ 
lioiToT language, nothing n ew bAd ever been added to 
tlie substance ox language, that all its change have 
"Been "changes ot form, that no new root or radical has 
ever been invented by later generations, as little as one 
single element has ever been added to the material 
world in which we live ; if you bear in mind that in 
one sense, and in a very just sense, we may be said to 
handle the very words which issued from the mouth of 
the son of God, when he gave names to " all cattle, 
and to the fowl of the air, and to every beast of the 
field," you will see, I believe, that the science of lan- 
guage has claims on your attention, such as few 
sciences can rival or excel. 

Having thus explained the manner in which I in- 
tend to treat the science of language, I hope in my 
next lecture to examine the objections of those phi- 
losophers who see in language nothing but a contriv- 
ance devised by human skill for the more expeditious 
communication of our thoughts, and who would wish 
to see it treated, not as a production of nature, but 
IIS a work of human art. 



LECTURE II. 

THE GROWTH OF LANGUAGE IN CONTRADISTINCTION TO 

THE HISTORY OF LANGUAGE. 

In claiming for the science of language a place 
among the physical sciences, I was prepared to meet 
with many objections. The circle of the physical 
sciences seemed closed, and it was not likely that a 
new claimant should at once be welcomed among the 
established branches and scions of the ancient aristoc- 
racy of learning.^ 

^ Dr. Whewell classes the science of language as one of the palaitiologi- 
cal sciences; but he makes a distinction between palaitiological sciences 
treating of material things, for instance, geology, and others respecting 
the products which result from man's imaginative and social endowments, 
for instance, comparative philology. He excludes the latter from the cir- 
cle of the physical sciences, properly so called, but he adds: " We began 
our inquiry with the trust that any sound views which we should be able 
to obtain respecting the nature of truth in the ph^-sical sciences, and th« 
mode of discovering it, must also tend to throw light upon the nature and 
prospects of knowledge of all other kinds; — must be useful to us in moral 
political, and philological researches. We stated this as a confident antici- 
pation; and the evidence of the justice of our belief already begins to a|)- 
pear. We have seen that biology leads us to psychology, if we choose tc 
follow the path; and thus the passage from the material to the immaterial 
has already unfolded itself at one point; and we now perceive that there 
are several large provinces of speculation which concern subjects belong- 
ing to man's immaterial nature, and which are governed by the same laws 
as sciences altogether physical. It is not our business to dwell on the 
prospects which our philosophy thus opens to our contemplation; but we 
may allow ourselves, in this last stage of our pilgrimage among the 
foundations of the physical sciences, to be cheered and animated by the 
ray thit thus beams upon us, however dimly, from a higher and brighte? 
regpion. * — Indications of the Creator^ p. 146. 
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The first objection which was stire to be raised on 
the part of such sciences as botany, geology, or phys- 
iology is this : — Language is the work of man ; it 
was invented by man as a means of communicating 
his thoughts, when mere looks and gestures proveil 
inefficient ; and it was gradually, by the combined 
efforts of succeeding generations, brought to that per- 
fection which we admire in the idiom of the Bible, tlia 
Vedas, the Koran, and in the poetry of Homer, Virgil, 
Dante, and Shakespeare. Now it is perfectly true that 
if language be the work of man, in the same sense in 
which a statue, or a temple, or a poem, or a law are 
properly called the works of man, the science of lan- 
guage would have to l^e ^f^.-'sed as an historical science. 
We should have a history of language as we have a 
history of art,* of poetry, and of jurisprudence, but we 
could not claim for it a place side by side with the 
various branches of Natural History. It is true, also, 
that if you consult the works of the most distinguished 
modem philosophers you will find that whenever they 
speak of language, they take it for granted that lan- 
guage is a human invention, that words are artificial 
signs, and that the varieties of human speech arose 
from different nations agreeing on different sounds as 
the most appropriate signs of their different ideas. 
This view of the origin of language was so power- 
fully advocated by the leading philosophers of the last 
century, that it has retained an undisputed currency 
even among those who, on almost every other point, 
are strongly opposed to the teaching of that school. 
A few voices, indeed, have been raised to protest 
against tlie theory of language being originally in- 
dented by man. But they, in their zeal to vindicate 
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the divine origin of language, seem to have been 
ried away so fer aa to run counter to the expi 
statements ot tlie Bible. For in the Bible it is not, 
the Creator who gives names to all things, bitfrj 
Adam. " Out of the ground," we read, " the Lord', 
God formed eveiy beast of the Held, and every fowl 
.■t' the air ; and brought them unto Adam to see 
wliat he would call them : and whiitaoover Adam 
called every living creature, that was the name there- 
of." ^ But with the exception of this small class of 
philosophers, more orthodox even tlian the Bible,^ 
the generally received opinion on the origin of lan- 
guage is that which was held by Locke, which was 
powerfully advocated by Adam Smith in his Essay on 
the Origin of Language, apiwnded to Ins Treat! 
Moral Sentiments, and which was adopted with slight 
modifications by Dugald Stewart. Accoi'ding to them, 
man must have lived for a time in a state of mutism, 
his only means of communication consisting in ges- 
tures of the body, and in the changes of countenance, 
till at last, wjien ideas multiplied that could no lonj^ 
ba pointed at with the fingLTs, " they foimd it necessary 
to invent u-tihcial signs of which the meaning waa 

1 Gen. ii. 16. 

• Si. Basil was ncciised by EunomluB of denjHog Divina Providenca, )«■ 
UUH lie wiiiiUI not admit that Giid liad created tbe namca of all lliiiiHs, 
but SBcribHl tlic invcniiou of lanftiiaKe (o I'le faculticn whipli Gpd hud im- 
planted in man. St. Gregory, biahcrp of Hyat In CaiipBclMis (33].-3H6|, 
defended St. Basil. "Thousli Uoil bss given Id liuman nature ila Tacul- 
licB." be writes, " it does not follovf that Iherefora He produtes all the ac- 
lii>iid which we perform. He baa given us Hie faculty of building a houu 
slid duiiie«ny other work; but we surely are Ilia builiiera, and not Ho. Ip 

framed our nnlare; but tbe inranlioii of words far nnming eatb object ' 
the wortc of oar niiiid." See Ladevi-Bocbe, De rOrJgine du Langng* 
Bordei-ii, 1801), p. U. Ako, Horue Tooke, Diveisiuui of t'urley, p. Ifl. 
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fixed by mutual agreement." We need not dwell oti 
minor differences of opinion as to the exact process 
by which this artificial language is supposed to have 
been formed. Adam Smith would wish us to believe 
that the first artificial words were verbs. Nouns, h 
thinks, were of less urgent necessity because things 
could be pointed at or imitated, whereas mere actions, 
such as are expressed by verbs, could not. He there- 
fore supposes that when people saw a wolf coming, 
they pointed at him, and simply cried out, " He 
comes." Dugald Stewart, on the contrary, thinks 
that the first artificial words were nouns, and that 
the verbs were supplied by gesture ; that, therefore, 
when people saw a wolf coming, they did not cry 
" He comes," but '* Wolf, Wolf," leaving the rest to 
be imarined.* 

But whether the verb or fhe noun was the first to 
be invented is of little importance ; nor is it possible 
for us, at the very beginning of our inquiry into the 
nature of language, to enter upon a minute examina- 
tion of a theory which represents language as a work 
of human art, and as established by mutual agree- 
ment as a medium of communication. Wliile fully 
admitting that if this theory were true, the science 
of language would not come within the pale of the 
physical sciences, I must content myself for the pres- 
ent with pointing out that no one has yet explained 
how, without language, a discussion on the Uitrits of 
each word, such as must necessarily have preceded a 
mutual agreement, could have been carried on. ^it 
as it is the object of these lectures to prove that lan- 
^age IslT Dt-a work of Imnra ff^grg^injhe^ame' sGiisir 

1 D. Stewart, Works, vol. iii. p. 27. 
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>3 painting, or building, or wri t ing , or pri nting , I must 
Bsk to be allowed, in this preliminary stage, simply to 
enter my protest against a theory, which, though still 
taught in the schools, is, ne vert lie I ess, I believe, with- 
out a single fact to support its truth. 

But there are otlier objections besides tins whicli 
would seem to bar the admission of the science ol 
language to the circle of the physical sciences. What 
ever the origin of language may have been, it has 
been remarked with a strong appeai-ance of truth, 
that language has a history of its own, like art, lilw 
law, like religion ; and that, therefore, the science of 
language belongs to the circle of the historical, or, as 
they used to be called, the moral, in conti'adistinction 
to the phyxioal aciencea. It is a well-known fact, 
which recent researches have not sliakon, that nature 
is incapable of progress or improvement. The flower 
which t!ie botanist observ&s to-day was as ])erfect 
from the beginning. Animals, which are endowed 
with what is called an artistic instinct, have never 
brought that instinct to a higher degree of perfection. 
The hexagonal cells of the bee are not more regular 
in the nineteenth century than at any earlier period, 
and the gift of song has never, as fax as we know^ 
been brought to a higher pei-fection by our niglitin*! 
gale than by the Phiioeiete of the Greeks. "Natural 
History," to quote Dr. Whewell's words,' " when sys- 
tematically treated, excludes all that is historical, for it 
classes objects by their permanent and universal prop- 
erties, and has nothing to do with the narration tj 
particular or casual facts." Now, if we consider the 
largo number of tongues spoken in different parts of' 
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the world with all their dialectic and provincial va- 
rieties, if we observe the great changes which each 
of these tongues has undergone m the couree of cen- 
turies, how Latin was changed into Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Proven5al, French, Wallachian, and Rou- 
mansch ; how Latin again, together with Greek, and 
the Celtic, the Teutonic, and Slavonic languages, to- 
gether likewise with the ancient dialects of India and 
Persia, must have sprung from an earlier language, the 
mother of the whole Indo-European or Aryan family 
of speech ; if we see how Hebrew, Arabic, and Syriac, 
with several minor dialects, are but different impres- 
sions of one and the same common type, and must all 
have flowed from the same source, the original lan- 
guage of the Semitic race ; and if wo add to these two, 
the Aryan and Semitic, at least one more well-estab- 
lished class of languages, the Turanian, comprising the 
dialects of the nomad races scattered over Central and 
Northern' Asia, the Tungusic, Mongolic, Turkic,^ Sa- 
moyedic, and Finnic, all radii from one common centre 
of speech : — if we watch this stream of language roll- 
ing on through centuries in these three mighty arms, 
which, before they disappear from our sight in the far 
distance, clearly show a convergence towards one com- 
mon source : it would seem, indeed, as if there were an 
historical life inherent in language, and as if both the 
will of man and the power of time could tell, if not on 
its substance, at least on its form. And even if the 
mere local varieties of speech were not considered suffi- 
cient ground for excluding language from the domain 
of natural science, there would still remain the greater 

U 1 Names in iCt are names of classef «is distinc*^ from the names of single 
<4uuciia|cex 
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difficulty of reconciling witk the recognized [irlncijjlai 
of physical science the historical changes atiecting 
every one of these varieties. Every part of nature, 
whether mineral, plant, or animal, is the same in kind 
from the beginning to the end of its existence, whereas 
few languages could be recognized as the same after 
the lapse of but a thousand years. The language of 
Alfred is so different from the English of the present 
day that we have to study it in the same manner as 
we study Greek and Latin. We can road Milton and 
Bacon, Shakespeare and Hooker; we can make out 
WyclifFe and Chaucer ; but, when we come to the 
L of the thirteenth century, we can but guess 
nd we fail even in this with works pre- 
vious to the Ormulum and LayamOG, The historical 
changes of language may be more Oi less rapid, but 
they take (ilace at all times and in all ci^-ui tries. They 
have reduced the rich and powei-ful icliuiu of tho poets 
of the Veda to the meagre and impure jai'gon of the 
modern Sepoy, They have transfonned the language 
of the Zend-Avesta and of the mountain records of 
Behistun into tliat of Firdtisi and the modern Persians ; 
the language of Virgil into that of Dante, the language 
of UUilas into that of Charlemagne, the language of 
Charlemagne into that of Goethe. We have reason 
to believe that the same changes take place with even 
greater violence and rapidity in the dialects of savage 
tiibes, although, in the absence of a written literature, it 
is extremely difficult to obtain trustworthy information, 
But ill the few instances where careful observations 
Irnve been made on this interesting subject, it has been 
found that among the wild and illiterate tribes of Si- 
beria, Africa, and Siam, two or three generations are 
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lufficiunt to change the wliole as|Tect of their dialects 
The languages of higlily civilized nations, on the 
contrary, become more and more stationary, and seem 
Boraetimes almost to lose tlieir power of change. Wliere 
there is a classical literature, and where its language is 
spread to every town and village, it seems almost im- 
possible that any further charges should take placi'. 
Nevertheless, the language of Rome, for so many cen- 
tun'es tlie queen of the whole civilized world, was de- 
posed by the modern Romance dialects, and the ancient 
Greek wa.s Bupiilanted in the end by tiie modern Ro- 
maic. And though the art of printing and the wide 
diffusion of Bibles, and Prayer-books, and newspapers 
liave acted as still more powerful barriers to arrest til's 
constant flow of human speech, we may see tliat the 
language of the anthorizcd version of tlie Bible, though 
perfectly intelligible, is no longer the spoken language 
of England. In Booker's Scripture and Prayer-book 
Glossary^ the number of words or senses of words 
which have become obsolete since 1611, amount to 388, 
or nearly one (ifl^enih part of the whole number of 
words used in the Bible, Smaller changes, changes 
of accent and meaning, the reception of new, and the 
dropping of old words, we may watch as taking place 
under our own eyes. Rogera^ said that " c6nlemplate 
IS bad enough, but balcony makes me sick," whereas at 
present no one is startled by contemplate instead of con- 
template, and balcony has become more usual than hal- 
c6ny. Thus Roome and chaney, layloc and go»ld, lia\-e 
but lately been driven from the stage by Home, china, 

1 LecIurM on Iha Engiinh LanEasge, hy G. P. M«nih : New York, 1880 
S.2S3 uidSSO. 'I'licse lecturee emb•lllyl^c retail of iniu'h careful re«ir(Ji 
%bA are full of vg1un)ila obiervatiuDs. 

■ Hush, p. 533, nnle. 
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lilac, and gold, and some courteous geiiileuien of tliG 
old school still continue to be oUeeyed instead of being 
obliged. Forced in the Fense of a waterfall, and pill, in 
the sense of a rocky ravine, were not used in classical 
Englisli before Wordsworth. Handbook? though an old 
Anglo-Saxon word, has but lately taken the place of 
manual, and a number of words such as cab for cabri- 
olet, buss for omnihus, and even a verb such as to shunt 
tremble still on the boundary line between the vulgar 
and the literary idioms. Though the grammatical 
changes that have taken place since the publication 
of the authorized vei"sion are yet fewer in number, 
Btill we may point out some. The termination of the 
third person singular in th is now entirely replaced by 
a. No one now says Ae Uoeth, but only he lives. Sev- 
eral of the irregular imperfects and participles have as- 
sumed a new form. No one now uses he apake, and /ifl 
drave, instead of he spoke, and he drove; holpen is re- 
placed by helped; holden by held; shapen by shaped. 
The distinction between i/e and you, the former being 
reserved for the nominative, the latter for all the other 
cases, is given up in modern English ; and what is ap- 
parently a new grammatical form, the possessive ju'o- 
nonu its, has sprung into life since the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. It never occurs iu the Bible ; 
Bud though it is used three or four times by Shake- 
speare, Ben Jonsoii does not recognize it as yet m liis 
English Grammar.^ 

It is argued, therefore, that as language, differing 
thereby from all other productions of nature, is liable 
to histoncal alterations, it is not £t to be treated iu the 

1 Marsli. p. r.»n. 3 Sir J. Stoddort, Glossolnci-. p. BO. 



garae muiiner as the subject-matter of all tlie other 
physical sciences. 

There is something very jilausilile in this objection, 
but if we examine it more carefully, we shall 6nd 
that it rests entirely on a confusion of terms. We 
must distinguish between historical change and natural 
gTOwlh. Art, science, philosophy, and religion all have 
a history ; language, or any other production of nature, 
admits only of growth. 

Let us consider, first, that although there is a con- 
tinuous change in language, it is not in the power of 
man either to produce or to prevent it. We might 
think as well of changing the laws which control the 
circulation of our blood, or of adding an inch to our 
height, as of altering the laws of speech, or inventing 
new words according to our own pleasure. As man is 
the lord of nature only if he knows her laws and submits 
to them, the poet and the philosopher become the lords 
of language only if they know its laws and obey them. 

When the Emperor Tiberius had made a mistake, 
and was reproved for it by Marcellus, another gramma- 
rian of the name of Capito, who happened to be pres- 
ent, remai-ked that what the emperor said was good 
Latin, or, if it were not, it woTiJd soon be so. Marcel- 
lus, more of a gi-ammarian than a courtier, replied, 
"Capito is a liar; for, Ciesar, thou canst give the 
Roman citizen.skip to men, but not to words." A sim- 
ilar anecdote is told of the (lerman Emperor Sigis- 
mund. When presiding at tlie Council of Costnitz, 
he addressed the assembly in a Latin speech, exhort- 
mg them to eradicate the schism of the Hussites. 
"Videte Patrea," he said, " ut eradicetis sciiismam 
Hussitarum." He was very unceremoniously called 
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to order hy a monk, who called out, " Serenissime Hi 

BcIiLsma est generis neutri."' The emperor, howeve*, 
without losing Ills presence of mind, asked the imper- 
tinent monk, " How do you know it ? " The old 
Bohemian school-raaater replied, " Alexander Gallus 
says so." " And who is Alexander Gallus ? " the em- 
peror rejoined. The monk replied, " He was a monk." 
" Well," snid the emperor, "and I am Emperor of 
Rome J and my word, I trust, will be as good as thg 
'.vord of any monk." No donbt the laughers were 
with the emperor ; hut for all that, echisma remained 
a neuter, and not even an emperor could change its 
gender or termination. 

The idea that language can be changed and im- 
proved hy man is by no means a new one. We know 
that Protagoras, an ancient Greek [ihilosopher, aftei 
laying down some laws on gender, actually began to find 
fault with the text of Homer, because it did not agi-'W 
with his rules. But liore, a.'i in every other instance, 
the attempt proved unavailing. Try to alter the small- 
est rule of English, and you will find that it is physi- 
cally impossible. There is apparently a veiy small 
difference between muck and viri/, but you can hardly 
ever put one Iti the place of the other. You can say, 
"I am very happy," hut not "I am much happy," 
though you may say "I am moat happy." On the 
contrary, you can say " 1 am much misunderstood,' 
hut not " I am very misimderstood." Thus the west- 
em Romance dialects, Spanish and Portuguese, to- 
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1 As several of my rei 
Ae genilive neiilri, iiuli 
c i. and 0. vii. The exprdsMOQ gaterii nnUiiuj, thougli frequently osed bj 
Bodenl editors, Lai no uuhority. I lidieve. is iincif>l, Latin. 
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jetiier with Wallachian, can only employ the Latiti 
word vnagii for forming com(>arative3 : — Sp. mat 
dulce ; Port, maig 3oce ; Wnll. mat dulae : while 
French, Provencal, and Italian only allow of ^i«8 for 
tlie same purpose: Ital. plu dolce ; Pi'ov. pliit <&»« ; 
Fr. plus dovx. It is by no means impossible, however, 
that this distinction b''tween very, which is now used 
■^ith adjectives only, and much, which precedes partici- 
ples, should disappear in time. In fact, " very pleased " 
.nd " very delighted " are Americanisms which may 
be heai'd even in tliis countrj'. But if that change 
take place, it will not he by the will of any individual, 
nor by the mutual agreement of any large number of 
men, but rather in spite of the exertions of gramma- 
and academies. And here you perceive the first 
difference between history and growth. An emperor 
may change the laws of society, the forms of religion, 
the rules of art : it is in the power of one generation, 
or even of one individual, to raise an ait to the highest 
pitch of perfection, while the next may allow it to 
lajise, till a new genius takes it up again with renewed 
In all this we have to deal with the conscious 
acts of individuals, and we tiiej-efore move on historical 
ground. If we compare the creations of Michael An 
gelo or Raphael with the statues and frescoes of ancient 
Home, we can apeak of a history of art. We can 
connect two periods separated by thousands of years 
through the works of those who handed on the tradi- 
tions of art from century to century ; but we shall 
never meet with that continuous and unconscious 
growth which connects the language of Piauius with 
that of Dante. The process through which languagt 
settled and unsettled combines in one the two oppo 
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site (ilemeiits of necessity and free will. Though Um 
individual seems to be the jirime agent in producing 

new words and new graminatlctil furius, he is so only 
after liis iiidividtiality ha^ been merged in tlic common 
action of tlie family, ti'ibii, or natiuii to wliich he bfr- 
lungs. He can do nothing uy himself, and the first 
impulse to a nuw formation in language, tliough gireo 
by an individual, ia mostly, if not always, glien nitb- 
out premeditation, nay, unconsciously. The indlrid- 
ual, as such, ia powerless, and the results apparently 
produced by him depend on laws beyond his control, 
and on the co-o]»e ration of all those wlno form togetliet 
with him one class, one body, or one organic whole. 

But, though it is easy to show, us we Jiave just done, 
that language cannot be changed or moulded by the 
taste, tlie fancy, or genius of man, it is very difficult to 
explain what causes the growth of language, Ever 
since Horace it has been usual to compare the growth of 
languages with the growth of trees. But comparisons 
are ti-eachei-ous things. What do we know of the real 
causes of the growth of a tree, and what can we gain 
by comparing things which we do not quite understand 
with things which we understand even less? Many 
people speah, for instance, of the terminations of the 
verb, as if they sprouted out fruni the root as from 
their parent stock. ^ But what ideas can they connect 
with such expressions ? If we most compare language 
with a tree, there is one point which may be illustrated 
by this comparison, and this is that neither language 
nor the tree can exist or gi'ow by itself. Without the 
soil, without air and light, the tree could not live; it 
i!Ould not even be conceived to live. It is the sanif 
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nitfa language. Language eaniiut uxist hy itsulf ; il 
requires a soil on which to grow, and that soil is the 
human soul. To speak of language as a thing by it- 
lelf, as living a life of its own, as growing to maturity, 
producing ofifepring, and dying away, is sheer mytliol- 
ogy < Bid though we cannot help using metaphortcal 
DX[>ressiong, we should always be on our guard, when 
engaged in inquiries like the present, against being 
carried away by the VL'ry words which we are using. 

Now, what we call the growth of language comprises 
two processes which should be carefully distinguished, 
though they may be at work simultaneously. These 
two processes I call, 

1, Dialectical Reijetieration. 

2, Phonetic Decay. 

I begin with the second, as the more obvious, though 
in reality its operations are mostly subsequent to the 
operations of dialectical regeneration. 1 must ask you 
at present to take it for granted that everything in 
language had originally a meaning. As language can 
have no other object but to express our meaning, it 
might seem to follow almost by necessity that language 
should contain neither more nor leas than what is re- 
quired for that purpose. It would also seem to follow 
that if language contains no more than what is neces- 
sary for conveying a certain meaning, it wouH be 
impos^ble to modify any part of it without defeating 
its very purpose. This is really the case in some lan- 
guages. In Chinese, for instance, ten is expressed by 
tH. It would be impossible to change sJA in the slights 
est way without making it unfit to express teit. If 
instead of g/ii we proncunced t'A, this would mean 
imen, but not ten. But now, siqi[iose we wishwi to 
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express double the quantityof ten, twice ten, or twenty;. I 
We should in Chinese take eul, which is two, put il J 
before gAt, and say evl-xJii, twenty. The same caution | 
which appb'cd to shi, applies agQiu to eui-sfn. As soon 
aa you change it, by adding or dropping a. single letter, 
it is no longer twenty, but eiiher something else (x 1 
nothing. We find exactly the same in other language* 1 
which, like Chinese, are called monosyllabic. In \ 
Tibetan, ehu is ten, ni/i two ; nyi-chv., twenty. In ' 
Bunnese she Is ten, nhit two ; tihit-slie, twenty. 

But how is it in English, or In Gothic, or in Greek ' 
and Latin, or in Sanskrit 'f We do not say two-ten in . 
English, nor duo-decetn in Latin, nor dvi-daia in San- ' 
skrit. 

We find ' in Sanskrit viti'satt. 
in Greek eikati. 
in Latin viginti. 
in English twenty. 

Now here we see, first, that the Sanskrit, Greek, and 
Latin, are only local modifications of one and the same 
original word ; whereas the English twenty is a new 
compound, the Gothic tvai tigjus (two decads), the 
Anglo-Saxon tuSiitig, framed from Teutonic materials ; 
a product, as we shall see, of Dialectical Regeneration , 

We nest observe that tbo first part of the Latin 
''nginti and of the Sanskrit vinsati contains the same 
immber, which fi'om dui has been retluced to vi. Thia 
is not very extraordinary ; for the Latin his, twice, 
which you still hear at our concerts, likewise stands 
for an original dvis, the English Imce, the Greek din. 
This (Ks appears again as a Latin preposition, meaning 
<b4wo ; so that, for instance, discussion means, origi- 

1 Bopp, Com[iarative araininar, \ 320. Siililoichor, DluIscIic Spmchc, a 
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Dally, striking a-two, different from percuanon, which 
means striking through and throagh. ZHscussim is, 
in tact, the cracking of a nut in order to get at its 
kernel. Well, tlio same word, dvi or vi, we have in 
the Latin word for twenty, wliich is vi-ginti, the San- 
skrit virtniaii. 

It can likewise be proved that the second part of 
vli/inti is a cormption of the old word for ten. Ten, 
ill Sanskrit, is da^an; from it is deriveil dt^atl, a dec- 
ad ; and this da'sati was again reduced to Wi ; thus 
giving us with vi for dvi, two, the Sanskrit vi'mti or 
viiAaii, twenty. The Latin uigtnti, the Greek eikaii, 
owe their origin to the same process. 

Now consider the immense difference — I do nol 
mean in sound, but in character — between two such 
words as the Chinese fiuZ-s/ii, two-ten, or twenty, and 
those mere cripples of words which we meet with 
in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin. In Chinese there is 
neither too much, nor too little. Tlie word speaks 
for itself, and requires no commentary. In Sanskrit, 
on the contrary, the most essential parts of the two 
component flements are gone, and what remains is a 
kind of metamorphic agglomerate which cannot be 
anderstood without a most minute microscopic anal- 
ysis. Here, then, you have an instance of what is 
meant by p/ianttie corruption; and you will perceive 
how, not only the form, but the whole nature of lan- 
guage is destroyed by it. As soon as phonetic corrup- 
tion shows itself in a language, that language lias lost 
what we considered to be the most essential chiu'acter 
«f all liumaii sjiecch, namely, that every part of it 
ihould have a meaning. The people who spoke San- 
skrit were as little aware that vimali meant twiac ten 
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as a Frencliniau ia that vinfft contains the remains of' 
deux and dix. Language, therefore, has eiitc-red into a 
new stage as soon as it submits to the attacks of pho 
netic change. The hfe of language has become b&- 
numbed atid extinct in those words or portions of 
words wliicli show the first tracer of this phonetic 
mould. Henceforth tliose words or poiliims of woi'ds 
can be kept up only artificially or by tradition ; and, 
what is important, a distinction is henceforth estab- 
lished between what is substantial or radical, and 
what is merely formal or grammatical in words. 

For let us now take another instance, which will 
make it clearer, how phonetic corruption leads to tha 
Krst apjU-'arance of so-called grammatical forms. Wa 
are not in the habit of looking on twenty as the plu- 
ral or dual of teyi. But how was a plural originally 
formed? in Chinese, which fi-om the fii-st has guarde*! 
most carefully against the taint of phonetic corruption, 
the plural is formed in the most sensible manner. Thus, 
man in Ohincse is gin; Mai means the whole or total- 
ity. This added to §in gives §in~kiai, which is the 
plural of man. There are other words which are 
used for the same purpose in Chinese ; for instance, 
■()6i, which means a class. Hence, i, a stranger, fol- 
lowed by pSi, class, gives tfSi, strangers. We liava 
similar plurals in English, but we do not reckon them 
i\3 grammatical forms. Thus, man-fdnd is formed ex- 
actiy like l-^ei, stranger-kind ; Ckriatetidom is the same 
as all Christians, and clergy is synonymous with clenei. 
The same process is followed in other cognate lan- 
guages. In Tibetan the plural is fonned by the addi- 
tion of such words as foin, all, and tkogs, multitude.' 

> Kducbux, Uruiutiiaire Tibiitiuae, p. 2T, and Priirace, p. x. 
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EvtsD the numerals, nine and Ttumhed^ are used for tbe 
Bame purpose. And here again, as long as these words 
are fiiUy imderstood and kept alivi>, they resist plionctie 
corruption ; but the moment tliey lose, so to say, their 
presence of mind, phonetic corni]'lioii sets in, and as 
soon as phonetic corruption has comnienced its rav- 
ages, those portions of a word wliicli it affects retain 
a merely artificial or conventii>naI exisieiice, and dwin 
die down to grammatical terniinationt. 

I anj afraid I should lax your patience loo much 
were I to enter here on an analysis of the gi-ainmatical 
terminations in Sanskrit, Greek, or Latin, in order to 
ahow how these terminations arose out of indepcnilent 
words, which were slowly reduced to mere dust by the 
constant wear and tear of speech. But in order to 
explain how the principle of phonetic decay leads to 
the formation of grammatical terminations, let us look 
to languages with which we are more familiar. Let us 
take the French adverb. We are told by French gram- 
marians ^ that in order to form adverbs we have to add 
the termination ment. Thus from bon, good, we form 
b&nnement, from vr<n, true, vraiment. This termination 
does not exist in Latin. But we meet in Latin ^ with 
expressions such as bond mente, in gootl faith. We 
read in Ovid, "Insistam ford mente," I shall insist 
with a strong mind or will, I shall insist strongly ; in 
French, " J'insisterai fortement." Therefore, what 
has happened in the growth of Latin, or in the chnngu 
of Latin into French, is simply tills: in phrases sucli 
iifforti mente, the last wjrd was no longer felt as a dij- 
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tinct word, aiid it lost at the same time its dUcinct pnx 
nuncialloii. Mcnte, the ablative of mem, was chnnged 
into ment, and was preserved as a merely forma! ele- 
ment, as the termination of adverbs, even in cases 
where a recollection of the original meaning of mente 
(with a mind), would have rendered its employment 
perfectly impossible. If we say in French that a ham- 
mer fells loiirdement, we little suspect that we ascribe 
to a piece of iron a hea^-y mind. In Italian, though 
the adverbial termination 7neiLte in daramente is no 
longer felt as a distinct word, it has not as yet been 
affected by phonetic corruption; and in Spanish it is 
sometimes used as a distinct word, though even then it 
cannot be said to have retained its distinct meaning. 
Thus, instead of saying, "claramente, concisamente y 
elegantemente," it is more elegant to say in Spanish, 
" clara, concisa y elegante mente." 

It is difficult to form any conception of the extent 
to which the whole surface of a language may be al- 
tered by what we have just described as phonetic 
change. Think that in the French vinfft yon have 
the same elements as in deux and dix ; that the sec- 
ond part of the French dutize, twelve, represents the 
Latin ihciin in duodecim ; that the final U of trentt 
was originally the Latin ghita in triffiiita, which ginta 
was again a derivation and abbreviation of the Sanskrit 
diMa or da'sati, ten. Then consider how, early this 
phonetic disease must have broken out. For in the 
Burne manner as vingt in French, vdrtie in Sfianish, and 
venti in Italian presujijjose the more primitive viymtt 
vhich we find in Latin, so this Latin viginti, togethei 
1- ith the Greek eikati, and the Sanski'it viti'sati presup- 
i>ose an earlier language from which they are in turn 
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derhed, and in wliicli, pievioos to viffiiiti, iliere must 
havo been a more primitive tijrm duirifiiiti, and previous 
to ihia again, another compoiinil as clear and intelli- 
giLiIe as tlie Chinese eut-nhi, consisting of the ancient 
Aryan names for two, dvi, and ten, dasati. Such is 
the virulence of this pSotieiic change, that it will somo- 
tiinea eat away the whole body of a. wonl, and leave 
nothing behind but decayed fragments. Tlius, ai&ter, 
which in Sanskrit is avasar^ appears in Pelilvi and in 
0$»eCian as cho. Dau-gkter, which in Sanskrit is duhitar, 
has dwindled down in Bohemian to dei (pronounced 
(8i).^ Who would believe that tear and hmm are dt^ 
rived from the same source; that the French meme 
contains the Latin senwtij/suinmiia ; that in a>ijourd'hui 
we have the Latin wonl dies twice!* Who would 
recognize the Latin paler in the Armenian hayrf Yet 
we make no difficulty about identifying ^ew tmii paler ; 
and as several Initial Ii's in Armenian correspond to an 
original p (het i=peB, pedi»; king =i Trivn; Jiour ^x iriyi), 
it follows that hai/r ja paler-* 

We are accustomed to call these changes tlie growth 
of language, but it would be ni<)re appropriate to call 
this ppocew of phonetic change decay, and thus to dis- 
tinguish it from the second or dialectical process which 
»e must now examine, and wbicli involves, as you will 
see, a more real principle of growth. 

In order to understand the meaning of dialesttnal 

I Sanskrit I = Peraian A ; Ihentorv lenMnr = keakar. Tliis becGmiH ritk 
»iii', clior. aiid cha. Zund, jaaJin, ace qaniarrm, PareiBn, UuUicr. Bcipp, 
Cirtup. Gram. \ 35. 

* Solilaiclier, Beilrage, b. ii. s. 398: iln = ilagli; gen. dcere -= dtyttre. 

* lhd = hoilU, lla\. o/igi and essiJi : j'"*'- = lUunium, (Kim rfiu. 

* See M. M.-» I-oller to Chetalior Biiuaen, On tliu Turanian L.neuageft 
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but one oat of many dialects, thoug)i, no doubt, th« 
moat important; and thii same holds good witli regard 
to all so-called literary laiij;iiages. 

It is a mistake to imagine that dialects are every- 
where corruptions of the litarary language. Even in 
England,^ the local patois have many forms which are 
more primitive than the language of Shakespeare, and 
the richness of their vocabulary surpasses, on many 
points, that of the classical writers of any period- 
Dialects have always been the feeders rather than 
the chaimels of a literary language ; anyhow, they 
are parallel streams which existed long before one 
of them was raised to that temporary eminence which 
is the resolt of literary cultivation. 

What Grimm says of the origin of dialects in general 
applies only to such as are produced by phonetic cor- 
ruption. " Dialects," he writes,^ " develop themselves 
progressively, and the more we look backward in the 
history of language the smaller is their number, and the 
leas definite their features. All multiplicity arises grad- 
ually from an original unity." So it seems, indeed, 
if we build our theories of language exclusively on the 
materials supplied by literary idioms, such as Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, and Gothic. No doubt these are the 
royal heads in the history of language. But as politi- 
cal history ought to be more than a chronicle of royal 
dynasties, so the historian of language ought never to 

1 " Soma people, who may have been tanght to connider the Doraet dia- 
bet u havin); uriginated IVom corruption of the writtea lilnglish, may doI 
b« prepared tn hear that it ie not only a Beparate oRspriag Ihmi Hie Anglo- 
Saxon tongue, but purer, and in Eome cosea riuher, than the dialect irhick 
h I'hosen as (he national Bpeeeh-" — Bamei, Pnaiu in Dorset Dialed, Pitt 
ice. p xiv. 

* Qes^tiiebte der lleutacheu Spracbe, 9. 833. 
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lose sight of those lower and popular strata of speech 
from which tliese dynasties originally spraiig, and hj 
which alone they are snpported. 

Here, however, lies tlie difficulty. How are we to 
trace the history of dialects ? In the ancient history 
of language, literaiy dialects alone siijipty us with ma- 
terials, whcieas the very existence of ajioken dialects is 
hardly noticed by ancient writers. 

We are told, indeed, by Eiiny,' that in . CQlchJa there 
were more than three hundred tribes speaking different 
dialects ; and tliat the Romans, in order to carry on 
any intercourse with the natives, had to employ a 
limidred_ amL thirty Intarpri'tcia^ This is probably an 
exaggeration ; but we have no reason to doubt the 
statement of Slrabo,^ who speaks of seventy tribes liv- 
ing together in that country, which, even now, is 
called " the mountain of languages." In modern times, 
again, when missionaries have devoted themselves to 
the study of the languages of savage and illiterate 
tribes, they have seldom been able to do more than to 
acquire one out of many dialects ; and, when their ex- 
ertions have been at all successful, tliat dialect which 
they had reduced to writing, and made the medium of 
their civilizing influence, soon assumed a kind of liter- 
ary supremacy, so as to leave the rest behind as bar- 
barous jargons. Yet, whatever is known of the dialects 
of savage tribes is chiefly or entirely due to missiona- 
ries ; and it is much to be desired that their attention 
should again and again be directed to this interesting 

1 fUoy, vi. 5; Uervu, Uaulugo, i. 118. 

• Pliny depends on TimoBtlieniss, vrbom Strabo deelaraa nnlrust worthy 
|ii. p. 93, ed. Cflsaub.) Slrabo hiinaelf esfB of Dioscurias, avvipXfoOiu k 
tinitv tpiof^KOvra, oi iK no! T,nuimO[n Wwj ^aiv w'f oMiu ruv fivTut 
nOu (X' P- 498). The Ust wutd* njfer protwbly Iq TimotHheiiew. 
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problem of the dialectical life of language wliicli tliey 
alone have tlie means of elucidating. GabrieLSagard, 
who was sent as a iiiis.sionar\' to the Hiirons in 1026, 
and published his " Grand Voyage du Jiaya des Hu- 
rona," at Paris, in 16S1, states that among tliwe North ^ 
American tribfs Iiardly une village speaks the same 
language as another; nay, that two familiea of tlie 
same village do not sptak exactly the same language. 
And he adds what is important, that their language 
IS changing every day, and is already so much changed 
that the ancient Huron language is almost entirely dif- 
ferent from the present. During the last two hundred 
years, on the contrary, the languages of the Hurons/ 
and Iroquois arc said not to have changed at ail.' We 
read of missionaries^ in Central America who attempted 
to write down the langnage of savage tribes, and who 
compiled with gK&t care a dictionary of all the words 
they could lay Jiold of, Retm-ning to the same tribe j 
after the lapse of only ten years, they found that this 
dictionary had become antiijuated and useless. Old 
words had sunk to ihe ground, and new ones had risen 
to the surface ; and to all outward appearance the 
language was completely changed. 

Nothing surprised the Jesuit missionaries so much 
as the immense number of languages spoken by tlie 
natives of America. But this, fai' from being a proof 
of a high state of civilization, rather showed tliat the 
various wees of America liad never submitted, for any 
ength of time, to a powerful political concentration, 
u\(l that tiiey had never succeeded in founding great 
1 Dd Ponceau, p. 110. 

e Palenqu*, Am^ 
iqoa Centrsle- [" 11 m 
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Astional empires, ^ervaa reduces, indocd, all the 
dialects of America to fli^Yfri famillpn^ — four for 
&e south, and seven for the north ; liut this cuuld 
i^ done only by the same cartful and minute com- 
^riaon which enables us to class the idioms spoken 
ill Iceland and Ceylon as cognate dialects. For prac- 
tical purposes the dialects of America are distinct 
dialects, and the people who speak them are mutually 
'Unlutelligible. 

We hear the same observations everywhere where 
the rank growth of dialects has been watched by intel* 
Bgent observers. If we turn our eyes to Burmah, we 
that there tim Burmese has produced a consider- 
^le literature, and is the recognized medium of coui- 
jfaunicatiun not only in Burmah, but likewise in P^gu 
liod Acakan. Hut the intricate mountain ranges of the 
jeninsula of the Irawaddy^ afford a safe itfiige to many 
indejiondent tribes, speaking their own independent di- 

lects ; and in the neighborhood of Manipura alone 
Gaptaiu Gordon collected no less than twelve dialects. 
Some of them," he says, " are spoken by no more 
lan thirty or forty families, yet so different from the 
t«st as to be unintelligible to the nearest neighbor- 
hood." Brown, the excellent American missionary, 
who has spent his wliole life in preaching the Gospel 
io that part of the world, tells us that some tribes who 
ileft their native village to settle in another valley, be- 
telligible to their forefathers iu two or three 
generations.^ 

In the north of Asia the Ostiake?, as Messei-sohmidt 

informs ns, though really speaking the same language 

' CntaJogn, i. ^93. ' Tomiiiui Lsrigiuges. p. 111. 
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ererywhere, have produced ao many words and forms 
peculiar to each tribe, that even within the limits of 
twelve or twenty Geiinan miles, communication ninong 
them becomes exti-emely difhcult. C astren . tlie heroic 
explorer of thu languages of northern and central Asia,^ 
assures as that some of the Mongolian dialects are ac- 
tually entering into a new phase of grammatical life : 
and that while the literary language of the Mongolians 
has no terminations for the persons of the verb, that 
characteristic feature of Turanian speech had lately 
broken out in tlie spoken dialects of the Buriates 
and in the Tungasic Idioms near Njert^chlosk in 
Siberia. 

One more observation of the same character fi-om 
the pen of Robert Moffet, in his " Missionary Scenes 
and Labors in Southern Africa." " The purity and 
harmony of language," he writes, " is kept up Ly their 
pitches, or public meetings, by iheir festivals and cere- 
monies, as well as by ilieir songs and their constant 
intercourse. With the isolated villagers of the desert 
it is far otherwise ; they have no such meetings ; they 
are compelled to travurse the wilds, often to a great 
distance from their native village. On such occasions 
fathers and mothers, and all who can bear a burden, 
often set out for weeks at a time, and leave their chil- 
dren to the care of two or three infirm old people 
The infant pregeny, some of whom are beginning t( 
lisp, while others can just master a whole sent-ence, and 
those still further advanced, romping and playing to- 
gether, the children of nature, through their livelong 
day, become habituated to a language of their own. The 
more voluble condescend to the less precocious/; and 

1 Turiuiiiui LaiiguageB, p. 30. 
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thas, from this infant Babel, proceeds a dialect of a 
host of mongrel words and phrases, joined together 
without rule, and in the eoitrne of out generation tJte en- 
^e character of the langKaye is changed." 

Such is the life of language in a state of nature; and 
in a similar manner, we have a right to conclude, lan- 
guages grew up whicli we only know after the bit and 
bridle of literature were thrown iiver their necks. It 
need not be a written or classical literature to give an 
ascendency to one out of many dialects, and to impail: 
to its peculiarities an undisputed legitimacy. Speeches 
at pitchos or public meetings, popular ballads, national 
laws, religidus oracles, exercise, though to a smaller 
extent, the same influence. Tliey will arrest the nat- 
ural flow of language In the countless rivulets of its 
dialects, and give a permanency to certain forma- 
tions of speech which, without these external influ- 
ences, could have enjoyed but an ephemeral existence. 
Though we cannot fidly enter, at present, on the prob- 
lem of the origin of language, yet this we can clearly 
«ee, that, whatever the origin of language was, its fii-st 
tendency must have been towards an unbounded va- 
iety. To this there was, however, a natural check, 
■which prepared from the very beginning the growth 
of national and literary languages. The language of 
Hie father l>ecame tin- language of a iamily ; the lan- 
.guage of a family that of a clan. In one and the 
Same clan difl'erent fiimilies would presen-e amonj^ 
themselves their own familiar forms and expression.';. 
They would add new w^rds, some so fanciful and 
quaint as to he hardly intelligible to other membei's of 
the same clan. Such expressions would naturally be 
suppressed, as we suppress provincml pecidiarities and 
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pet words of our own, at iar^ assemblies where all 
clansmen meet and are especteJ lo take part in general 
discussions. But they would be cherished ail the raore 
round the tire of each tunt, In proportion an the general 
dialect of the clan assumed a more formal character. 
Class dialects, too, wfiuld spring up; the dialeeia of 
servants, grooms, shepherds, and soldiers. Women 
would have their owl household words; and the rising 
generation would not he long without a more racy 
jiliraseology of their own. Even we, in this literary 
age, and at a distance of thousands of years from those 
early fathers of language, do not speak at home as we 
apeak in public. The same circumstances which give 
rise to the formal language of a clan, as distinguished 
from the dialects of families, produce, on a larger scale, 
the languages of a confederation of clans, of nascent 
colonies, of rising nalionahties. Before there is a na- 
tional language, tliere have always been hundreds of 
dialects in districts, tuwus, villages, clans, and families ; 
and though the progress of civilization and centraliza- 
tion tends to reduce tlieir number and to soften their 
teatures, it has not as yet anniliilated them, even in 
our own time. 

Let us now look again at what is commonly called 
the history, hut what ought to be called, the natural 
gi-owth, of language, and we shall easily see that it 
consists chiefly in the play of the two principles wliich 
we have just examined, jjhg netic decay and ditdectiiuil 
regeneration or growth. Let us take the six Romance 
languages. It is usual to call tliese the daughters of 
Latin. I do not object to the names of parent and 
daughter as applied to languages ; only we must not 
allow such apparently clear and simple terms to covei 



obscure and vague conceptions. Now if we eali Ital- 
ian the daughter of Latin, we do not mean to ascribe 
to Itahan a new vital principle. Not a single radical 
element was newly created for the formation of Italian. 
Italian is Latin in a new form. Italian is modern 
Latin, or Latin ancient Italian. The names moOwr 
■nd daughter only mark different periods in the growtli 
of a language substantially the same. To speak of 
Latin dying in giving birth to her oflspring is again 
pure mythology, and it would be easy to prove that 
Latin was a living langnage long after Italian bad 
learnt to run alone. Only let na clearly see what 
we mean by Latin. Tlie- classical Latin is one ont of 
many dialects spoken by the Aryan inhabitants of 
Italy. It was the dialect of Latium, in Latioiii the 
dialect of Rome, at Rome the dinlect of the patricians. 
It was fixed by Livins ^ nflrnnlcm;^ fclanuia, Nsiyii'Si 
Cato, and Luei^tius, polislied by the Scipios, Hoiien- 
sins, and Cicero. It was the language of a restricted 
class, of a political piirty, of a literary set. Before 
their time, the language of Rome must have changed 
and fluctuated considerably. Poiybius tells ns (iii. 
22), that the best-informed Romans could not make 
out vrithout difficulty the language of the ancient 
treaties between Rome and Carthage. Horace ad- 
mits (Ep. ii. 1, 86), that he could not understand the 
tild Salian poems, and he hints that no one else coulil. 
Quiirtilian (i. 6, 40) says that the Salian priests coiiM 
hardly understand theii- sacred hymns. If the jilehi.'- 
lans had obtained the upjierhand over the patrician-;. 
Latin would have been verj- different from what it is 
m Cicero, and we know that even Cicero, having been 
brought up at Arphium, bad to give up some of bis 
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provincial peculiarities, such as the drofiping if 
final s, when he hegan to mix in fashionuble 
and liad to write for liis new patrician friends. 
having been established as the language of legisli 
religion, hterature, and general civiHzation, the c 
cal Latin dialect became stationary and stagnant. 
could not grow, because It was not allowed to chan; 
or to deviate from its classical correctness. It 
haunted by its own ghost. Literary dialects, or whal 
are commonly called classical languages, pay for theii 
temporary greatness by inevitable decay. They are 
like stagnant lakes at the side of great rivera. They 
form reservoirs of what was once living and mnning 
speech, but tliey are no longer carried on by the main 
cuiTent. At times it may seem as if the whole atreaui 
of language was absorbed by these lakes, and we v 
hardly trace the small rivulets which run on in t 
main bed. But if lower down, that is to say, later 
history, we meet again with a new body of Btatioiiary 
language, forming or formed, we may be sure that its 
tributaries were tliose very rivulets which for a tinra; 
were almost lost from our sight. Or it may be moi 
-ccurate to compare a classical or literary idiom with 
the frozen surface of a river, brilliant and smooth, hut 
stiflF and cold. It Is mostly by political commotions 
that this surface of the molt) polite and cultivated 
speech is broken and carried away by the watera 
underneath. It is during times when tlie higher classi 
are either crushed in religious and social stru; 
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1 Quintiliflii, ii. 4. " Nam neque Ludlium putant 
mi iticlt Sereiiu fliit, et Dignu loco. Quia Gtiani Ci< 
iliqiioram Iratlit sic la-iutdB." la eome pbrases llie 
jnverenlion i t.ij.abin for ahiaiie, tidtn fur videsne 
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mix again with the lower classes to repel foreign inra- 
«ion ; when literary occupations are discouraged, pal- 
aces burnt, monasteries pillaged, and seats of learning 
destroyed, — it is then that the popular, or, aa they are 
called, the vulgar dialects, which had formed a kind 
of undercurrent, rise -beneath the crystal surface wf 
the literary language, and sweep away, like the waters 
in spring, ihe cumbrous formations of a by-gone age. 
In more peaceful times, a new and popular literature 
Bpnngs up in a language which seems to have beei 
formed by conquests or revolutions, but which, in 
reality, had been growing up long before, and was 
only brought out, ready made, by historical events. 
From this point of view we can see that no literary 
language can ever be said to have been the mother of 
anotlier language. As soon as a language loses its 
nnboimJed capability of change, ita carelessness about 
what it throws away, and its readiness in always sup- 
plying instantaneously the wants of mind and heart, its 
uatural life is changeii into a mi'rely artificial existence. 
It may still live on for a long time, but while it seems 
to be the leading shoot, it is in reality but a broken and 
withering branch, slowly falling from the stock from 
wliich it sprang. The sources of Itahan are not to be 
Einnd in the classical literature of Rome, but in the 
(Mjpular dialects of Italy. English did not spring from 
the Anglo-Saxon of Wessex only, but from the dia- 
lects spoken in every piirt of Great Brit;un, distin- 
ijuisbed by local peculiarities, and modifii^d at different 
limes by the influence of i^atin, Danish, Norman, 
French, and other foreign elements. Some of the 
local dialects of English, as spoken at the present day, 
are of great importance for a critical st idy of English, 
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and a French prince, now living in this country, 
serves great credit for collecting what can still be sav 
of English dialects, Jlinduatani is not the daughter 
of Sanskrit, as we find it in the Vedaa, or in the later 
literature of the Braliraana: it is a branch of the liv- 
ing speech of India, springing from the same stem 
from whicli Sanskrit sprang, when it first assmned il^i 
literary independence. 

While tlius endsavoring to place the character of 
dialects, as the feeders of language, in a clear light, I 
may appear to some of my hearers to have exaggerated 
their importance. No doubt, if ray objL'Ct had been 
different, I might easily have shown that, without 
literary cultivation, languiige would never have acquired 
that settled character which is essential for the commu- 
nication of thought ; that it would never have fulfilled 
its highest purpose, but have remained the mere jargon 
of shy ttoglodyiea. But as the importance of literary 
languages is not likely to bo overlooked, whereas the 
importance of dialects, as far as they sustain the growth 
of language, had never been poiuttd out, I thought it 
belter to dwell on the advantages which literary lan- 
guages derive from dialects, rather than on the benefits 
which dialects owe to literary languages,. Besides, our 
chief object to-day was to explain the gi-owth of lan- 
guage, and for that purpose it is impossible to cxa^ 
gerate the importance of the constant undergrowth of 
dialects. Remove a language from its native soil, tear 
it away from the dialects which are its feeders, and you 
arrest at once its natural growth. There will still be 
the progress of phonetic corruption, but no longer ths 
restoring influence of dialectic regeneration. The 
language which the N:]ritei;ian refugees brought t< 
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[celand has remained almost the same for seven cen- 
turies, whereas on its native soil, and surrounded hy 
lOcal dialects, it has grown into two distinct languages, 
the Swedish and Danish. In the eleventh cenliirv. 
the languages of Sweden, Denmark, and Iceland aru 
supposed^ to have been identical, nor can we aiPin.'ai 
to foreign conquest, or to the admixture of foieign witii 
native blood, in order to account for the changes which 
the language underwent in Sweden and Denmark, but 
not in Iceland.^ 

We can hardly form an idea of the unbounded re- 
sources of dialects. When literary languages have 
BtL'i-eotyped one general term, their dialects will supply 
iifty, though each with its own sjieciul shade of mean- 
ing. If new combinations of thouglit are evolved in 
the prngrcss of society, dialects will leadlly supply the 
required names from the store of their so-failed sn|>cr- 
fluoLis words. There are nut only lotial and provincial, 
but also cUfig^ialccts. Thei-e is a dialect of sbephei'da, 
of sjioi'tsraen, of soldiers, of farmers. I suppose tbei-e 
are few persona here present who could tell ibe (.■.tact 
meaning of a horse's poll, crest, withers, dock, ham- 
string, cannon, pastern, coronet, arm, jowl, and mua- "■ 
zle. Where the iiteraiy language speaks of the young 
of all sorts of animals, &rmers, shepherds, and sports- 
men would be ashamed to use so general a tenu. 

" The idiom of nomads," as Grimm says, " contains 
en abundant wealth of marifold expressions fur swiird 
ind weapons, and ibr the different stages in the lile ul 

1 Hanh, Lacturea, pp. 133, 3I1S. 

S"TherBBrereweTloca[p«cuIiEiritie3orrbnDBnd Brliculation inourTa^l 
fxtent of teiritOTy (U. S.), than nn ilie compprntively narrow soil of Greal 
Britun."— Uarth, p. «6;. 



their cattle. In a more liJghly cultivated langnagS' 
these expressions become burtheiisome and superfluous. 
But, in a peasant's mouth, the bearing, calving, falling, 
and killing of almost every animal has its own peculiar 
term, as the sportsman delights in calling thu gait and 
m'jmbcrs of game by different names. The eye of 
these shepherds, who live in the free air, sees fiirther, 
tlieir ear bears more sharply, — why should their speecli 
uot have gained that living truth and variety ? " 

Thus Juliana Seraers, lady prioress of the nunnery 
of Sopwell in the fifteenth century, the reputed author of 
the book of St. Albans, informs us that we must not 
use names of multitudes promiscuously, but we are to 
say, " a congregacyon of people, a boost of men, a fely- 
shyppynge of yomen, and a bevy of ladies ; we must 
speak of a herde of dere, swannys, cranys, or wrenys, 
a sege of herons or bytourys, a muster of pecockes, a 
watcha of nyghtyngales, a flyghte of doves, a clater^ 
ynge of chuuglies, a pryde of lyons, a slewthe of 
beeres, a gagle of geys, a skuiko of foxes, a senile of 
frerya, a ponlificality of prestys, a boniynable syght uf 
monkes, and a suijcrfluyle of uonnes," and so of other 
human and brutu assemblages. In like manner, in 
iividing game for the table, the animals were not 
cirved, but "a dere was broken, a gose reryd, chfkjn 
fi-ussbed, a cony unlaced, a crane dysplayed, a curlewa 
unioynted, a quayle wynggyd, a swanne lyfte, a lauiba 
shoklered, a heron dysmerabryd, a pucoeke dysfygured, 
a samon cliynyd, a hadoko aydyd, a sole loynyd, and a 
breme splayed," ^ 

What, however, I wanted particularly to point out 
in this lecture is this, that neither of the causes whicb 
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produce the growth, or, according to others, constitute 
the history of language, is under the control of man. 
The phonetic decay of language is not the result of 
mere accident ; it ia governed by definito laws, as we 
shall see when we come to consider tiie principles of 
comparative graminar. But ilie-se laws were not mads 
by man ; on the contrary, man had to obey them with- 
out knowing of tlielr existence. 

In [he growth of the modern Romance languages 
out of Latin, we can ]>erceive not only a general ten- 
dency to simplification, not only a natural disposition 
to avoid the exertion which the pronunciation of cer- 
tain consonants, and still more, of groups of conso- 
nants, entails on the speaker : but we can see distinct 
Jaws for each of tlie Romance dialects, which enable 
us to sjiy, that in French the Latin patrem would 
naturally grow into the modem pere. Tlie final m 
is always dropped in the Romance dialects, and it was 
dropped even in Latin. Thus wo get palre instead of 
patrem. Now, a Latin t between two vowels In such 
woi-ds as pater is invariably suppressed in French. 
Tliis is a law, and by means of it we can discover at 
iince that catena must become chaine ; fata, a later fem- 
inine iv? presentation of the old neuter fatum, fH ; pra- 
fam a meadow, pr4. From pratum we derive prataria^ 
which in French becomes prairie; fiom fatum, fataria, 
the English fairy. Thus every Latin participle in 
atus, Uke amatus, loved, must end in French in 6. 
The same law then changed patre (pronounced pa- 
tere) into paere, or pere ; it changed matrem into mere, 
fratrem into frere. The»3 changes take place gradu- 
ally but irresistibly, and, what is most important, they 
are completelv Iwyond the reach or control of the free 
will of man. " 
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Dialectical growtli again is still more beyond the confl 
trol of individuals. For although a poet may kiiov 
ingly and intentionally invent a new word, its accepfel 
ance depends on circumstances which defy indivie" 
ua! interference. There are some changes in ther 
grammar which at first sight might seem to be mainly 
altributable to the caprice of the speaker. Granted, 
for instance, that the loss of the Latin terminations 
was tlie natural result of a more careless pronuncia- 
tion ; granted that the modern sign of tlie French 
genitive rfii is a natural corruption of the Latin de 
illo, — yet the choice of de, instead of any other word, 
to express the genitive, the choice of illo, instead of 
any other pronoun, to express the article, might seem 
to prove that man acted as a free agent iu tlie for- 
mation of language. But it is not so. No single in- 
dividual could deliberatdy have set to work in order 
to abolish the old Latin genitive, and to replace it by 
the periphrastic compound de illo. It was necessary 
that the inconvenience of ha\'ing no distinct or distin- 
guishable sign of the genitive should have beeii felt by 
the people who spoke a vulgar Latin dialect. It was 
necessary that the same people should have used the 
preposition de m such a manner as to lose sight of its 
original local meaning altogether (for instance, una de 
rmdtisy in Horace, i. e., one out of many). It was 
necessary, again, that the same people should have 
felt the want of an article, and should have used iUo 
in nimierous expressions, where it seemed to have 
lost its original pronominal power. It was neces- 
sary that all these conditions should be given, be- 
fore one individual and atVer him another, and uftei 
nim hundreds and thousands and millions, could i 
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ie iUo as tbe exponeot of the genitive; and uliaiiga 
it into the Italian deUo, dd, and the French du. 
The attempts of single gi'ammarians and purista to 

improve language are perfectly bootless; and we sliall 
probably hear no more ol' schemes to prune languages 
of their irregularities. It is very liki'ly, however, that 
the gradual disappearance of iri-egular declensions and 
conjugations is due, in literary as well as in illiterate 
languages, to the dialect of children. Tlic language 
of children is more regular than our own, I have 
heard childi-en say hadiLar__!\nd baddnst, instead of 
worse and wont. Children will say, Igacd, 1 eoomd, *■ 
I catched; and it is this sense of grammatical justice, 
this generous feeling of what ought to be, which in 
the coiu-se of centuries has eliminated many so-called 
irregular forms. Thus the auxiliary verb In Latin was 
very irregular. If gumug is tee are, and sunt, iheij are, 
the second person, you are, ought to have been, at least 
according to the strict logic of children, sutis. This, 
no doubt, sounds very barbarous to a classical ear ac- 
customed to esii's. And we sec how French, for in- 
stance, has strictly preserved the Latin forms in moug 
^gmya£gy V0U8 ilea, ih eont. But in Spanish we find 
,lwao8, «oj«, son; and this mis stands for sutis. We 
find similar traces of grammatical levelling in the 
Italian iis/mo, siete, sorio formed in analogy of regular 
verbs such as crediamo, credete, eredono. The second 
pei'son, iidy instead of ea, is likewise infantine grammar. 
So are the Wallachian sutitemit, we are, sunteti, you are, 
vhich owe their origin to the third person plural eiint, 
they are. And what shall we say of such monsters as 
easBTido, a genmd derived on principles of strict justice 
from an infinitive essere, like ci-edendo from credere.' 
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However, we need not be surprised, for we fiii.l siinilaT 
barbarisms in Englisli. Even in Anglo-Saxon, the 
third person plural, dnd, lias by a false analogy been 
transferred to the first and second persons ; and instead 
of the modern English, 

in Old Norse. in Gothic. . 

we are J er-nm sijnini 

yon are \ we find iir-udh sijuth | 

thej are \ tir-u. sind. 

Dialectically we hear T be, instead of / am ; and if 
Chartism should ever gain the upper hand, we must he 
prepared for newspapers adopting such forms aa I sa^s, 
I knows. 

These various influences and conditions under which 
language grows and changes, are like the wares and 
winds which carry deposits to the bottom of the sea, 
where they accumulate, and rise, and grow, and at last 
appear on the surface of the earth as a stratum, per- 
fectly intelligible in all its component parts, not pro- 
duced by an inward principle of growth, nor regulated 
by invariable laws of nature; yet, on the other hand, 
by no means the result of mere accident, or the pro- 
duction of lawless and uncontrolled agencies. We 
cannot be careful enough in the use of our words. 
Strictly speaking, neither hiaUiry nor growth is applica- 
ble to the changes of the shifling snrfece of the earth. 
HiBtory applies to the actions of free agents ; growth to 
the natural unfolding of organic beings. We speak, 
however, of the growth of the crust of the earth, and 
we know what we mean bv it j and it is in this sense, 



1 The Qotbic fbrraa ^jina. lijulh, are not organic. They ar 
by falBB ■nniogj' from llie Ihird person plural sitid, or a » 
Jurived ftom Ihd aulijulitlivB njau, Sanskrit itjAm. 
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bat not in the sense of growlli as applied to a tree, that 
we have a right to speak of ihe growth of language. 
If that modification which takes place in time by con- 
tinuallj new combinations of given elements, which 
withdraws itself iVom the control of free agents, and 
can in the end be recognized as the result of natural 
agencies, may be called growth; and if so defined, we 
may apply it to the growth of the cmst of the earth ; 
the same word, in the same sense, will be applicable to 
language, and will justily ua in remoi-ing the science 
uf language fi'om the pale of the historical to that of 
the physical sciences. 

There is another objection which we have to con- 
sider, and the consideration of which will again help 
us to undei'stand more clearly the real char.icter of 
language. The great |jeriods in the growth of the 
earth which have been established by geological I'e- 
Bc-arch are brought to their close, or very nearly so, 
when we discover the first vestiges of human life, and 
when the history of man, in the widest sense of the 
word, be^ns. The periods in the growth of language, 
on the contrary, begin and mn pai-allel with the his- 
tory of man. It has been said, therefore, that although 
language may not be merely a work of art, it would, 
nevertheless, he impossible to undei'stand ihc lii'e and 
growth of any language without an historical knowl- 
L'llge of the times in which tliat language grew up. 
We ought to know, it is said, whether a language 
which is to be analyzed under the microscope of com- 
|);iraiive gi-ammar, has befn growing up wild, among 
wild tribes, without a literature, oral or written, in 
poijiry or in prose ; or whether it has received the cul- 
tivation of poets, priests, and urators, and retained the 
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impress of a classical age. Again, it is only fi'om the 

annals of political history that we can leam whether 
one language has come in contact with another, how 
long thia contact has lasted, which of the two nations 
stood higher in civilization, which was the conquering 
and which the conquered, which of the two established 
the laws, the religion, and the arts of the country, 
and which produced the greatest nuniher of national 
teachers, popular poets, and successful demagogues. 
All these questions are of a purely historical character, 
and tiie science which has to borrow so much from 
historical sources, might well be considered an anomaly 
in the sphere of the physical sciences. 

Now, in answer to this, it cannot be denied that 
among the physical sciences none is so intimately con- 
nected with the history of man as the science of lan- 
guage. But a similar connection, though in a less 
degree, can be shown to exist between other branches 
of physical research and the history of man. In 
Koology, for instance, it is of some importance to know 
at what particular peiiod of lustory, in what country, 
and for what purposes certain animals were tamed and 
domesticated. In ethnology, a science, wo may re- 
mark in passing, quite distinct from the science of 
language, it would be difficult to account for the Cau- 
casian slamp im}iressed on the Mongolian race it 
Hungary, or on the Tatar race in Turkey, unless wci 
knew from written documents the migrations and set- 
tlements of the Mongolic and Tataric tribes in Europe. 
A botanist, again, comparing several specimens of rye, 
would find it difficult to account for their respective 
peculiarities, unless he knew that in some parts of the 
world this pla;it has been cultivated for centuries, 
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wliereas in other regions, as, for irstance, in Mount 
Caacasus, it is still allowed to grow wild. Plants 
have their own countries, likt; races, and the presence 
oi' the cucumber in Greece, the orange and ciierry in 
Italy, the potatoe in England, and the vine at tlie Cape, 
can be fully explained by the historian only. Tha 
more intimate relation, therefore, between the history 
of lajiguage and the history of man is not sufficient to 
ei:clude the science of language from the circle of the 
physical sciences. 

Nay, it might be shown, that, if strictly defined, the 
science of language can declare itself completely inde- 
pendent of history. If we speak of the language of 
England, we ought, no doubt, to know something of 
the political history of the British Isles, in order to 
understand tlie present state of that language. Its his- 
tory begJTis with the early Britons, who spoke a Celtic 
dialect ; it carries us on to the Saxon conquest, to the 
Danish invasions, to the Norman conquest : and we 
see how each of these political events contributed to 
the formation of the character of the language. TJia 
language of England maybe said to liave been in suo 
cession Celtic, Saxon, Norman, and English. But if 
we speak of the history of the English language, we 
enter on totally diiferent gi'ound. The English lan- 
guage was never Celtic, the Celtic never grew into 
Saxon, nor the Saxon into Norman, nor the Norman 
iiito English, The history of the Celtic language runs 
on to the present day. It matters not whether it be 
spoken by all the inliabilants of the Brjtish Isles, or 
eiJy by a small minority in Wales, Ireland, and Scot- 
land, A language, as long as it is spoken by any- 
body, lives and has its substantive existence. The last 
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old woman tliat spoke Comisii, ami to whose momoiy 
it is now intended to raise a monument, repivseuted by 
Herself alone tbe ancient language of Cornwall. A 
Celt may become an Englishman, Celtic and English 
blood maybe mixed; and iv)io could tfU at the pres- 
ent day the exact pruportiim of Celtic and Saxon 
blood in the popidation of EnglaJid? But langnagea 
are never mixed. It is indift'erent by what name 
the language spoken in the British Islands be called, 
whether English or British or Saxon; to the student 
of language English is Teutonic, and nothing but 
Teutonic. The physiologist may protest, and point 
out that in many instances the skull, or the bodllv 
habitat of the English language, is of a Celtic type ; 
the genealogist may protest and prove that the arms 
of many an English family are of Norman origin ; thu 
student of language must follow his own way. His- 
torical information as to au early substratum of Celtic 
inhabitants in Britain, as to Saxon, Danish, and Noi'- 
man invasions may be useful to him. But thougii 
every I'ecord wei'e burned, and every skull moulilereii, 
the English language, as spoken by any ploughboy, 
would reveal its own histoiy, if analyzed according to 
the rules of comparative grammar. Without the lielp 
of histoiy, we should see that English Is Teutonic, 
that hke Dutch and Friesian it belongs to the Lo4v- 
German branch ; that tliis branch, together with the 
High-German, Gothic, and Seandhiavian branches, 
constitute the Teutonic class ; that this Teutonic class, 
together with the Celtic, Slavonic, the Hellenic, Italic, 
Iranic, and Indie classes constitute the great Indo- 
Eui'opoan or Aryan family of speech. In the Eng- 
lish dictionaiy the student of the science of language 
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can detect, by liis own tests, Celtic, Norman, Greek, 
and Latin ingredients, but not a single drop of foreign 
blond has entered into llie organie Bystem of the Eng- 
lish language. The grammar, tlie blood and soul of 
the language, is as pure and unmixed in English as 
spoken in the British Isles, as it was when spokeTi on 
the shores of the German Oi-ean by the Angles, Saxon-, 
»nd Juts of the continent. 

In thus considering and i-t-futing the objections which 

lave been, or might be, made against the admission of 
Ihe science of language into the circle of the physi(^l 
[? have arrived at some results which it may 
oe useftil to recapitulate before we proceed further. 

VTe saw that whereas pliilology ti-eats language only us 
A means, comparative philology chooses language as the 
object of scientific inquiry. It is not the study of one 
language, but of many, and in the end of all, which 
forms the aim of this new science. Nor is tlie lan- 
guage of Homer of greater interest, in the scientific 
treatment of human speech, than the dialect of the 
Hottentots. 

; saw, secondly, that after the first practical ac- 
quisition and careful analysis of the facts and foi-ms of 
■any language, the next and most important step is the 
classification of all the varieties of human speech, and 
tliat only after this has been accomplished would it be 
.jafe to venture on the great questions which underlie 
all pliyaical research, the questions as to the what, the 
whence, and the why of language. 

We saw, thirdly, that there la a distinction between 
what is called history and growth. We determined the 
I meaning of growth, as applied to language, and 
perceived how it was independent of the caprice of 
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man, and goveracd by ]aw3 that could be discovered 

by careful observatioDT and be traced buck in the end 
to higher laws, which govern the organs both of human 
thought, and of the human voice. Though admitting 
that the science of language was more intimately con- 
nected than any other physical science with what is 
called the pohtica! history of man, we found that, 
strictly speaking, our science might well dispense with 
this auxiliary, and that languages can be analyzed and 
classified on their own evidence particularly on the 
strength of their grammatical articulation, without 
any reference to the individuals, families, clans, tribes, 
nations, or races by whom they are or have been 
spoken. 

In the course of these considerations, we had to lay 
doivn two axioms, to which we shall frequently have to 
appeal in the progress of our investigations. The first 
declares grammar to be the most essential element, and 
therefore tlie ground of classification in all languages 
which have produced a definite grammatical articula- 
tion ; the second denies the possibility of a mixed 



These two axioms are, in reality, but one, as we 
shall see when we examine them more closely. 
There is hardly a language which in one sense may 
not be called a mixed language. No nation or tribe 
was ever so completely isolated as not to admit the 
importation of a certain number of foreign word;. 
In some instances these imported words have changcj 
the whole native aspect of the language, and have 
even acquired a majority over the native element. 
Turkish is a Turanian dialect ; its grammar is pure- 
ly Tataric or Turanian. The Tiirks, however, pos- 
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fleshed but a small literatnre and narrow chilizatitm 
before they were converted to Mohammeclanism. Now, 
the language of Mohammed was Arabic, a branch of 
the Semitic family, closely allied to Hebrew and Syriac. 
Together with the Koran, and their law and religion, 
the Turks learned from the Arabs, their conquerors, 
many of the arts and sciences connected witli a more 
advanced stage of civilization. Arabic became to the 
Turks what Latin was to the Germans during the 
Middle Ages ; and there is hardly a word in the higher 
intellectual terminology of Arabic, that might not Ije 
used, more or leas naturally, by a writer in Turkish. 
But the Arabs, again, at the veiy outset of their career 
of conqnest and conversion, had been, in science, art, 
literature, and polite manners, the pupils of the Per- 
Bians, whom they had conquered ; they stood to them in 
the same relation as the Romans stood to the Greeks. 
Now, the Persians speak a language which is neither 
Semitic, like Arabic, nor Turanian, like Turkish ; it is 
B branch of the Indo-European or Aryan family of 
speech. A large infiision of Pei'sian words thus found 
its way into Arabic, and through Arabic into Tnrkish ; 
and the result is that at the present moment the Turkish 
language, as spoken by the higher ranks at Constanti- 
nople, is so entirely overgrown with Persian and Arabic 
words, that a common clod from tbu country under- 
ftands but little of the so-called Qsrnanji^ though its 
grammar is exactly the same as the grammar which he 
uses in bis Tataric utterance. 

There is, perhaps, no language so full of words evi- 
dently derived from the most distant sources as English. 
Every country of the globe seems to have brought some 
of lis verbal manufactures to the intellectual market of 



England. Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Celtic, Saxon, Dan- 
ish, French, Spanish, Italian, German — nay, even Hin- 
dustani, Malay, and Chinese words, lie mixed together 
in the English dictJonaiy. On the evidence of words 
alone it would be impossible to classify English with 
any other of the established stocks and stems of human 
speech. Leaving out of consideration the smaller iii- 
^'redionts, we find, on comparing the Teutonic with 
the Latin, or Neo-Liitin or Norman eiementa in Eng- 
lish, that the latter have a decided majority over the 
home-grown Saxon terms. This may seem incredible; 
and if we simply took a page of any English book, and 
counted therein the words of purely Saxon and Latin 
origin, the majority would be no doubt on the Saxon 
side. The articles, pronouns, prepositions, and auxil- 
iary verbs, all of which are of Saxon growth, occur 
over and over again in one and the same page. Thus, 
Hickes maintained that nine tenths of the English dic- 
tionary were Saxon, because there were only three 
words of Latin origin in the Lord's prayer. Sh3J'*'l i 
Turner, who extended his observations over a larger ( 
field, came to the concluaion that the relation of Nor- 
man to Saxon was as four to six. Another writer, 
who estimates the whole number of English words ati 
38,000, assigns 23,000 to a Saxon, and 15,000 to a 
classical source. On taking, however, a more accu-' 
rate inventory, and counting eveiy word in the dic- 
tionaries of Robertson and Webster, M. Thommerel [ 
has established the fact that of the sum total of P,566 
words, 29,853 came from classical, 13,230_fi-om_Te!i_- 1 
tonic, and the rest fi.-om miscellaneous sources.' On the 

> Some excellent statistics on lbs exact proportion of Saxon and Luis 
hi vinous Eogliah writers, are to be (hand in Marsb's Lectures on thi: Eiig 
liili Laiig-ii'ge, p. 131), tfj. and ISi, leq. 
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evidence of its dictionary, therefore, and treating Eng- 
lish as a mixed language, it would have to be classified 
together with French, Italian, and Spanish, as one of 
the Romance or Neo-Latin dialects. Languages, how- 
ever, tliou<^h mixed in tlwir dictionary, can never be 
mixed in their grammar. Hervas was told by mission- 
ariea that in the middle of the eighteenth century the 
Arancana used hardly a single word which was not Span- 
ish, though they preserved both the grammar and the 
syntax of their o«-n native speecii.' This is the reason 
why grammar is made the criterion of the relationship 
and the base of the classification in almost all lan- 
guages J and it follows, therefore, as a matter of course, 
that in the classification and in the science of language, 
it is impossible to admit the existence of a mixed idiom. 
We may form whole sentences in English consisting en- 
tirely of Latin or Romance words ; yet whatever there 
is left of grammar in English bears unmistakable traces 
of Teutonic workmanship. What may now bo called 
grammar in Enghsh is little more than the termina- 
tions of the genitive singular, and nominative plural 
of nouns, the degrees of comparison, and a few of the 
persons and tenses of the verb. Yet the single », used 
ns the exponent of the thinl person singular of the in- 
dicative present, is irrefragable evidence that in a sci- 
entific classification of languages, English, though it did 
not retain a single word of Saxon origin, would have 
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to be classed as Saxon, and a? 9 branch of the great 
Teutonic stem of the Aryan family of speech. In an- 
cient and less matured languages, grammar, or the 
formal part of human speech, is far more abundantly 
developed than in English ; and it is, therefore, a much 
safer guide for discovering a family likeness in scattered 
members of the same family. There are languages in 
which there is no trace of what we are accustomed to 
call grammar ; for instance, ancient Chinese ; there are 
others in which wo can still watch the growth of gram- 
mar, or, more correctly, the gradual lapse of material 
into merely formal elements. lu these languages new 
principles of classification will have to be applied, such 
as are suggested by the study of natural History ; and 
we sliall have to be satisfied with the criteria of a moi>~j 
phological affinity, instead of those of a 
relationship. 

I have thus answered, T hope, some of the objections 
which threatened to deprive- the science of language of 
that place which she claims in the cii-cle of the physical 
sciences. We shall see in onr next lecture what the 
history of our science has been from its beginning to 
the present day, and how far it may be said to have 
passed through the three stages, the empirical, tlie claa- 
iiScatory, and the theoretical, which mark the child- 
hood, the youth, and the manhood of every one of the 
natui'al sciences. 






LECTURE III. 



THE EBIPIRICAL STAGE. 

Wk begin to-day to trace the historical progresa of 
the science of language in its three stages, the Emjnri- 
eal, the Olaeisifieatory, and the Theoretical. As a gen- 
eral rule each pliysical science begins with analysis, pro- 
ceeds to classiHcatiim, and ends ^vith theory ; but, as I 
pointed out in my first lecture, there are frequent excep- 
tions to this rnte, and it is by no means uncommon to find 
tliat philosophical speculations, whicli properly helonj; 
to tlie last or theoretical stage, "were attempted in plivs- 
ical sciences long before the necessary evidence had 
been collected or arranged. Thus, we find that the 
of language, in the only two countries where 
can watch its origin and history — in India and 
Greece — rushes at once into theories about the mys- 
terions nature of speech, and cares as little for facta 

the man who wrote an account of the camel with- 
Dnt ever having seen the animal or the desert. The 
Brahmans, in the hymns of tlie Veda, raised language 
to the rank of a deity, as they did witli all things of 
which they knew not what they were. They ad- 
dressed hymns to her in which she is said to have 
been with the gods from the beginning, achieving 
wondrous things, and never revealed to man except 
in part. In the Brahmanas, langiuige is called the 
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COW, breath the bull, and their young is said to be 
the mind of man.' Brahman, the highest being, ia 
B&id to be known tbrough speech, nay, speech herself 
ia called the Supreme Brahman. At a very early 
period, however, tlie Brahmans recovered from their 
raptures about language, and set to wui-k with won- 
derful skill dissecting her sacred body. Their achieve- 
ments in grammatical analysis, which date from the 
sixtb century, B. C, are still unsurpassed in the gram- 
matical literature of any nation. The idea of reduc- 
ing a wliole language to a small number of roots, 
which in Europe was not attempted before the six- 
teenth century by Henry Estienne, ^ was perfectly 
femiliar to the Brahmans, at least 500 b. c. 

The Greeks, though they did not i-aise language to 
the rank of a deity, paid her, nevertheless, the greatest 
honors in their ancient schools of philosophy. There 
is hardly one of their representative philosophers who 
has not left some saying on the nature of language. 
The world without, or nature, and the world within, 
or mind, did nut excite more wonder and elicit deeper 
oracles of wisdom from the ancient sages of Greece 
than language, the image of both, of nature and of 

1 Colebrooke, MiacellsneouB Eaaavs, i. 33. The roJIovring verses are pro 
nouiicpd by Vach, ihe godiless of 'upcecli, in the 126lli hjmn of the lOlb 
bookof Ihe Rig-Vpda: "Evea I rnvself say this (what is) welcome to Goda 
undtomen: 'Whom I love, him f nwke alrong, him I mokB ■ Brahnmo, 
him B great piopheU him I make wise. For Ru.Jni (the gud uf Ihuailer) I 
bend Ihe bow, to tija; iLe enamy, Ihe haler of Ihe Brahmmis. For Iha 
people I make war; I pervade heaven and earth. I bear llie Tatlier on the 
lummit of this world; my origin is in the water in the sea; from the ncs 1 
go forth among all beings, and touch this heaven with my height. I mj. 
■elfbreatbeforthlike the wind, embracing all beings; above this beavea 
beyond thia earth, sui:h am I in greatness.' " See a!»o Athsrva-Veda, iT 
HI; liz. », 3. Muir, Sanskrit Tezls, part iii. pp. lOB, 150. 

5 Sir .Inhn Sloddart, Glossolpgy, p. 2T«. 



mind. " What is kiiguage ? " was a <|uestion asked 
quite as earlj as "What am I?" and, "What is all this 
world around me ? " The problem of language was 
in feet a recognized battle-field for t!ie ditK-rr-nt schools 
of ancient Greek pliiloaopliy, and we .iliall have to 
glance at their early guesses on tlie nature of human 
speech, when we come to consider the third or thecH 
retical stage in the science of language. 

At present, we have to look for the early traces of 
the first or empiiical stage. And here it might seem 
doubtful what wiis the real work to be assi>;nod to 
this stage. What can be meant by the empirical treat- 
ment of language? Who were the men that did for 
language what the sailor did for his stars, the miner for 
his minerals, the gardener for his flowers? Who was 
the first to give any thought to language 'f — to distin- 
;guish between its component parts, between nouns and 
verba, between articles and pronouns, between the nom- 
inative and accusative, the active and passive? Who 
invented these terms, and for ^hat purpose were they 
jivented ? 

We must be carefiil in ans'wering these questions, 
fiw, as I said before, the merely empirical analysis of 
language was preceded in Gn5ece by more general in- 
quiries into the nature of thought and language ; and 
the result has been that many of the technical terms 
which form the nomenclature of empirical grammar, 
existed in the schools of philosophy long before they 
B handed over, ready made, to tlie grammarian. 
The distinction of noun and verb, or mure correctly, 
■jt' subject and predicate, was the work of philosophers. 
Even the technical terms of case, of number, and gen- 
ier, were coined at a very early time for the purpose 
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of entering into the nature of thouglit ; not fur the 
practical purpose of analyzing the forms of language. 
This, their practical application to the spoken language 
of Greece, was the work of a later generation. It was 
the teacher of languages who first compared the cate- 
gories of thought with the realities of the Greek lan- 
guage. It was he who transferred the terminology of 
Axialotla_and^tIje Stoics from thought to speech, from 
logic to grammar ; and thus opened the first roads 
into the inipervious wilderness of spoken speech. In 
doing this, the grammarian had to alter the strict ac- 
ceptation of many of the terms which he borrowed 
from the philosopher, and he had to coin others before 
he could lay hold of all the facts of language even in the 
roughest manner. For, indeed, the distinction between 
noun and verb, between active and ]iassive, between 
nominative and accusative, does not help us much tow- 
ards a scientific analysis of language. It is no more 
than a first gi"asp, and it can only be compared with 
the most elementary tenninology in other branches of 
human knowledge. Nevertheless, it was a beginning, 
a very important beginning ; and if we preserve in our 
histories of the world tlie names of those who are said 
to have discovered the four physical elements, the 
names of a Thalgs a nd Anaxim enes, we ought not 
to forget the n;iine^ of the discoverers of the elements 
of languajie — the founders of one of tlie most usefiil 
and must successful branches of philosophy — the first 
Grammarians. 

Grammar then, in the usual sense of the word, or 
ihe merely formal and empirical analysis of language, 
owes its origin, like all other sciences, t-o a very natural 
fnd practical want. The first practical grammarian 
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*ras the first practical teacher of langnages, ano if 
we want to know the beginnings of the science of 
language, we most tiy to find out at u;hat time in 
the historj of the world, and under what circum- 
Etances, people first thought of learning any language 
besides their own. At tliat time we shall find tlie 
first practical grammar, and not till then. Miidi 
may have been ready at hand through the leas intiir- 
ested researches of philosophers, and likewise through 
the critical studies of the scholars of Alexandria on 
the ancient forms of their language as preserved in 
the Hcme ric poems. But rules of declension and 
conjugation, paradigms of regular and irregular nouns 
iind verbs, observations on syntax, and tlie like, tJiesc 
are t!ie work of the teachers of languages, and of no 
one else. 

Now, the teaching of languages, though at present 

so large a profession, is comparatively a I'cry modem 

invention. No ancient Greek ever thought of learning 

a foreign language. Why should he? He divided the 

■ whole world into (irceks and Barbiirians, and he would 

kliave felt himself degraded by adopting either the dress 

■.or the manners or the language of his barbai-iau neigh- 

"wrs. He considered it a privilege to sjieak Greek, an 

Wen dialects closely related to liis own, were treated 

■by him as mere jargons. It takes time before people 

feonceive the idea that it is possible to express oneself 

I any but one's own language. Tlie Poles called 

ihcir neighbors, the Germans, IHmiMC, niemy mean- 

' just as the Greeks called the Barbai'iaiis 

< The Turk* ippliEil the Potiab name Kiemiee to tbe Aoatriang. Ab ehtI; 
la Porphjrogenela, t»p. 00, Ne/iirQoi waa uaed for the Ger- 
Q raro of tlie Buvsriiins. (Pott, Indu-Germ. Sp.j.U l.w, Zdladirin 
K^ir VuTgleiub imle Spiaclirurecbiing, b. ii. e. 358.) KuBsiiiii, hj'cihu',' Sin- 
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or speechless. The name which the Ger- 
mans gave to their neighbors, ihe Cells, ILoM in old 
High German, vealh in Anglo-Saxon, the modem 

Welsh, is supposed to be the same as the Sanskdt 
Viiechha, and means a person who talks indistinctly.' 

Even when the Greeks began to feel the necessity 
of communicating with foreign nations, when they 
felt a dtfsire of learning their idioms, the problem waa 
by uo means solved. For how was a foreign language 
to be learnt as long as either parly could only speak 
their own ? The problem was almost as difficult as 
when, as we are told by some persons, the first men, 
as yet speechless, came together in order to invent 
speech, and to discuss the most appropriate names 
that should be given to the perceptions of the senses 
and the abstractions of the mind. At first, it must 
be supposed that the Greek learned foreign languages 
verv much as children luam their own. The inter- 
preters mentioned by ancient historians wei'e probably 
children of parents speaking different languages. The 
son of a Scythian and a Greek would naturally learn 
the utterances both of his father and inolher, and the 
lucrative nature of his services would not fail to in- 
crease the supply. Wc are told, though on rather 
mythical authority, that the Greeks were astonished 
at the multiplicity of languages which they encoun- 
tered during the Argonautic expedition, and that they 
were much inconvenienced by the want of skilful in- 
terpretera.* We need not wonder at this, for the 

tbdUd, nlatei Bulguian, ndmec; Poliab, tUfmiee; Lusatino, nj/mc, mem 
Oermiui. Rusuan, «|'eno, IndistiDct; n/emgi, dumb; Slovenian, ntni, dumb; 
DulgitrijID, aim, dumb; Polish, vjemy, dumb; LussdalL, njemy, dumb. 

I l.Bo, Zciliwhrift, fDr Verel. Bpraobf. b. i(. 9. 283. 

-Uuinb<ildfaCuBiiioj!,vol U. p. 141. 



English army was hardly better off than the anny 
of J^on ; and such is the variety of dialects spoken 
m the Caucasian Isthmus, that it la still called by the 
inhabitants "theMoiintmti of Languages." If wii tura 
our eyes from these mylhtral ages to the historical times 
of Greece, we find that trade gave the first encourayo- 
ment to the profifssion of iiitei-preters. .-^nerodotus tullt 
us (it. 24), that cai-avans of Gi'eek merchants, fuUow- 
ing the course of the Yolga^ upwards to the Oui'ai 
mountains, were accompanied by seven interpreters, 
.Speaking seven different languages. These must have 
.comprised Slavonic, Tataric, and Fhmic dialects, spoken 
•^ those countries in tlie time of Herodotus, as they are 
at the present day. The wars with Persia first famil- 
iarized the Greeks with the idea that other nations also 
]>035esse(l real languages. XlieinialocI.ea. studied Pei-- 
sian, and is said to have spoken it flutnily. The ex- 
pedition of Alexander contributed still more powerfully 
to a knowledge of other nations and languages. But 
*hen Alexander went to converse with the Uralimaiis, 
who were even then considered by the Greeks aa the 
guardians of. a most ancient and mysterious wisdom, 
thdr answers had to be translated by so many inter- 
preters that one of the Brahmans remarked, they must 
become like water that had passed through many im- 
pure channels.^ We hear, indeed, of more ancient 
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Opivk (ravellers, and it is difficult to understand liww, 
in those early times, anybody could Iiave travelled with- 
out a ctTtaiu kni>wledge of tlie language of the peo- 
ple tlin<W!;li witow citniiis !U)d villages and towns he 
liad to pass. Many of these travels, huwcver, par- 
ticularly lliow which arw said to have extended sa 
fer as India, an' mere inventions of later writers,^ 
..jiliyctti^us, may l)ave tra^-ellai to Spain and Africa 
he wrtainly did not proceed to India, nor is there 
any mcnlit'n of his inti'r«)urse with tlie Indian Gym- 
noaophi^ts bt'ltH-e Aristocrates, who livc<l about 100 B. c. 
The travels of ^ythapiras l are equally mythical ; they 
are inventions of Alexandrian writers, who believed 
that all wisdom must have flowetl from the East. 
There is better imthority for believing that J)eai oc-^ 
ritus went to Egypt and Babylon, but his more dis- 
tant travels to India are likewise legendary. ( Herodo- 
tns, though he travelled in Egj-jit and Persia, never 
gives us to understand that he was able to converse 
in any but his own language. 

As far as we can ti'II, the barliarians seem to haT| 
possessed a greater facility (or acquiring languages thu 
either Greeks or Romans. Soon after the Macedonia 
conquest, we find^ ^eivsu« in Babylon, Menander i 
Tji-e, and Manetho in Egypt, compiling, from origitu 
sources, the annals of their countries.* Their workl 

1 On the supposed Iravelg of Greek philosophers lo Indjs, ace I^sen^I 
il;«4ia AllanLumakunde, b. iii. s. ^ITS; BraadJu. Hmdbuch de r Gesth id 
darPhilDBophie. b. i. 8. 125. Tli« opinion of D. S[e»Hrt and NiebuhrlS 
the Indian philosophers boirowefl from the Greeks, and th 
ri|Jiai » U ii i t-tli£_ljreefeborrni»Bd froiiLtiie_BE5hmaii8, ara eXHiuiiied it 
Essay on Indinn Logiu, in l^omsoa'a Lbwi of THout'I'I. 
' Sm Niebahr, Vorieaungen liber Alle GcBchlchte, ii. i. i 
* The translation of Mago's work on aericullure belnoKi 
I There is no proof tlial Mayo, who wrote twenty-eight hooka on agricaltun 
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irere written in Greek, and for the Greeks. The na- 
tive language of Berosns was Babylonian, of Menandor 
Phenician, of Manetlio Egyptian, Berosus was able 
read the cuneiform documents of Babylonia with 
the same ease with which Slanetho read the papyi-i of 
it. The almost contemporaneous appearance of 
three such men, barbaiiana by birth and language, who 
anxious to save the histories of their countries 
from total oblivion, by entrusting them to the keeping 
of their contjnerors, the Greeks, is highly significant. 
But what is likewise significant, and by no means 
creditable to the Greek or Macedonian conquerors, is 
the small value wliicli they seem to have set on these 
■works. They have all been lost, and are known to us 
fragments only, though there can be iitrle doubt 
t the work of Berosus would have been an invalu- 
ible giiide to the student of the cuneiform inscriptions 
ind of Babylonian history, and that Maneiho, if pre- 
irved complete, would have saved us volumes of con- 
■oversy on Egj-ptian chronology. We learn, however, 
■om the almost simultaneous appearance of these 
'orks, that soon after the epoch marked by Alexan- 
er's conquests in the East, the Greek language was 
iidied and cultivated by literary men of barbarian 
rigin, though we should look in vain for any Greek 

the Punic laoguige, liTed, u Hunibcldt >uppo««a (CnimoB, vuL ii. p. 
A), BOO B. c. Vsrro de R. R. i. I, uiyi: " Ho nobilitste Mago Cantia- 
Dieiuia prieleriit Fwoic* linguA, quod les difperias cnrnprebeodit JilirU 
tix., quoB CoEsiUB Diotiyriiua Uticeosie vertit librii xx., GrscB Urgua, 
. Sextilio priBtori muit: in qua Toluinina da Gncds libria eornni qaua 
xi ■^jeclt noD [Miucii, ut de Magunis deiupsil inotar librorum viii. lloHie 
>cw odlitBr ad vi. lihroa redep' Dinplianea ia Uithynia, et misit Dcjolaro 
^.'> This CaseiUE Diunysius Cticeacia lived aUout 40 a. O. Thg tnuu- 
EioiiiitD Latin wn? made at Iha conimand oftlie Senate, shortly aTter Ihi 
ird Punic v ir. 
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leaming or employing anj but his own totigac For liters 
try pai'poses. We liear of no intellectual intercourse 
between Gi-eeks and barbarians before the daya of 
Alexander and Alexandria, At Alexandria, various 
nations, speaking different lunguages, and believing in 
different gods, were brimglit together. Thoogli prima' 
rily engaged in mercantile speculations, it was but ti%l-, 
ural that in iheir moments of leisure they should hold 
discourse on their native countries, their gods, tiiai 
kings, their law-givera, and poets. Besides, tlierfl were 
Greeks at Alexandria who were engaged in the study 
of antiquity, and who knew fiow to ask questions ftora 
men coming from any country of the world. The 
pretension of the Egyptians to a fabulous antiquity, the 
belief of the Jews in the sacred character of their laws, 
the faith of the Persians in the writings (tf Zoroasler, 
all these were fit auhjects for discussion in the halls and 
libraries of Alexandria. We probably owe the tnms- 
lation of the Old Testament, the Septuagint, to this 
spirit of literary inquiry w)iicli wiis patj-onized at AJex- 
andria by the ^lolemies.' The writings of Zoroaster 
also, the Zend-Avesta, would seem to have been ren- 
dered into Greek about the same time. For Hep- 
mippiig, who is said by Pliny to have translated the 
writings of Zoroaster, was in all probability Hermip- 
pus,^ the Peri|>atetic philosopher, the pupil of Callima 

t Plolemseua Fhiladelphas (287-246 B. c), on the recanimendatioa of 
liii chJvf librarian (DoinetHui Phil aretes], a said to have sent a Jew oT the 
mrnfl ol Arisleos, to Jtriianlem, to ask [he high priest for a MS. of the 
Bible, nnd for seventy intBrpreters. Others maintain that the Hellenistic 
Jews who lived at Alexandria, and who had almost forgotten their native I 
liaguage, bad thin trinelittlon mado for their own benefit Certain it 
that about the beginning of tbs third century B. c. (2S5), we find the Ha- I 
brew Bible translated into Greek. 

* Plin. XXX. 3. " Sine dubio ilia orta in Pcrstde a Zoroaatre, ut ii 
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one of the most learned scholars at Alexan- 



Bnt although we find at Alexandria these and simi- 
lar traces of a gcnei-al intoreat Laving been excited by 
tbe liieratui-es of other nations, there is no evidence 
which would lead us to suppose that their languages 
also had become the subject of scientific inquiry. It 
was not through the study of other languages, but 
through the study of the ancient dialects of their own 
language, that the Greeks at Alexandria were first led 
to what we should call critical and philological studies. 
The critical study of Greek took its ori<:in at Alesan- 
diia, and it was ehiefly based on the texl_y£ -Homer, 
The general outline of grammar existed, as I remarked 
before, at an earUer period. It grew up in the schools 
of Greek philosophers.' Plato knew of noun and 
verb as the two component parts of speech. Aristotle 
added conjimctions-and arti::les. He likewise observed 
the distinctions of number and case. But neither Plato 
nor Aristotle paid much attention to the forms of lan- 
guap:e whicii corresponded to these forms of thought. 
Bur had they any inducement to reduce them to any 
practical rules. With Aristotle the verb or rhema is 
hardly more tlian predicate, and in sentences sucii as 
*'th'J snow is white," he would have called white a 

I canTcnlt. Sed oniis hie faeril, iin potCes et stiUEi, non eatis con- 

■tal. Eudoxus qui inter upienCifli sectas clariBBimBm utitlsfimamque earn 

~ lUJIE^ TDlalt, Zoroastrem builu ux millibas anaoram ante Platonis mnr- 

luim prodldit. Sic et Amlolelei'. HennlppiiB qui de tola va arte 

diliRentissimB ecn'psit, et viaiea centum millin verauum a Zoroaetre condita, 

"Icibii* quoqua volumiEUm ejua poaitis eiplanavit, pneeeptorem a quo 

ilutuDi disverat, Iradidit Azonamn, ipaatn vcro quinque millibus anno- 

I ante Tiqjanum bellum fuiiae." — " DlogenoB Laertius Aristotelacn 

Urem tacit libri rd Mayuov. Suidas librum cognovit, dubiUtt vara a 

aoipliu git." See Bunsen's Eg3*pten, Va, 101. 

K. M.'b Histoiy of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 161. 
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verb. The first who reduced the actual forms of lan- 
gnage to aoniethiiig like order were the scholars of 
Alexatidria. Their chief occupation was to publish 

correct texts of tlie Greek classics, and particularly of 
Homer. They were forced, therefore, to pay attention 
to the exact forms of Greek grammar. The MSS. 
sent to Alexandria and Pergaiiius from different parts 
of Greece varied consitlerably, and it could only bo 
determined by careful observation which forms were to 
be tolerated in Homer and which were not. Tlieir 
editions of Homer were not only ekdoseis, a Greek 
word literally rendered in Latin by edttio, i. e. issues 
of books, but diurthomx, that is to say, critical editions. 
There were different schools, opposed to each other in 
tbeir views of the language of Homer. £ach reading 
that was adopted by Zenodotus or Aristarclius had to 
be defended, and this could only be done by establish- 
ing general rules on the grammar of the Homeric 
poems. Did Homer use the article ? Did he use it 
before proper names 7 These and similar questions 
had to be settled, and as one or the other view was 
adopted by the editors, the test of these ancient poema 
was changed by more or less violent emendations. New 
technical terms were required for distinguishing, for iii- 
8t«nce, the article, if once recognized, from the demonstra- 
tive pronoun. Article is a literal translation of the Gi"eek 
word axtJiron,i Arthron (Lat. artus) means the socket 
of a joint. The word was first used by Aristotle, and 
with him it could only mean words which formed, as it 
were, the sockets in which the members of a sentence 
moved. In such a sentence as : " Whoever did it, he 
shall suffer for it," Greek grammarians would have 
called the demonstrative pronoun he the firat socket} 
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md the relative pronoun w7w, the second soclcet ; ' and 
before Zenoilotua, the first librarian of Alexandria, 
260 B. c, all pronouns were simjily classed as sockets 
or articles of speech. He was the first to introduce a 
distinction between pers onal pronouns o r an tonifmiai , 
and the mere articles or articulations of speech, which 
benceforth retained the name of artJtra. This distinc- 
tion was very necessary, and it was, no doubt, sug- 
igested to him by Ins emendations of the text of Homer, 
-Zenodotus being the first who restored the article be- 
fore proper names in the Iliad and Odyssey. Who, 
in speaking now of the definite or indefinite article, 
thinks of the oiigin and original meaning of the word, 
and of the time which it took before it could become 
what it is now, a technical term familiar to every 
echool-boy ? 

Again, to take another illustration of the influence 
whicli the critical study of Homer at Alexandria ex- 
ercised on the development of grammatical terminol- 
ogy, — we see that the first idea of numbers, of a 
singular and a plural, was fixed and defined by the 
philosopher. Bat Aristotle liad no such technical 
ternja.as_3iiigu!ai'_anij4urai ; and he does not even al- 
lude to the dual. He only speaks of the cases which 
espress one or many, though with him cnse, or^iosis, liad 

very different meaning from what it has in our gram- 
mars. The terms singular and plural were not invent- 
ed till they were wanted, and they were first wanted 
by the grammarians. Zenodotus, the editor of Homer, 
was the first to observe the use of the dual in the Ho- 
meric poems, and, with the usual zeal of discoverers, 
tie has altered many a plural into a dual when thcrs 
iraa no necessity for it. 

1 ipSpov Tvporaaaoiuroy, aii&eov imoraeaoiavov. 
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The Bcliolars of AlexMuiria, therefore, and of the 
rival academy of Fer^jnus, were the first who studied 
the Gruek language critically, that is to say, who ana- 
lyzed the language, an-anged It under general catego- 
ries, distinguished the various parts of speech, invented 
proper technical terms for the various ftinctions of 
■words, observed the more or less correct usage of 
certain poets, inarkt'd the difference between obsolete 
and classical furms, and published long and learned 
treatises on all these subjects. Their works mark a 
great era in the history of tlie science of language. 
But there was still a step to be made befoi-e we can 
expect to meet with a real practical or elementary 
grammar of the Greek language. Now the first real 
Greek grammar was that of IHoni/niis Thrax . It is 
still in existence, and though its genuineness has been 
doubted, these doubts have been completely disposed of. 

But who was Dionysius Tlirax? His father, as we 
learn from his name, was a Thracian ; but Dionysius 
himself lived at Alexandria, and was a pupil of the 
famous critic and editor of Homer, Aristarchus.' Di- 
onysius afterwards went to Rome, where he taught 
about the time of Pompey. Now here we see a new 
feature in the history of mankind. A Greek, a pupil 
of Aristarchus, settles at Rome, and writes a practical 
grammar of the Greek language — of coursf, for the 
benefit of his young Roman pupils. He was not the 
inventor of grammatical science. Nearly all the frame- 
work of grammar, as we saw, was supplied to him 
through the labors of his predecessors from Plato to 

15 111 Uo:ati)i-A TOi fieyiiijK'. 
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'^rj atarchug . But he was the fii-st wlio applied the r^ 
Bnlta of fonner philosophers and critics to tlie practical 
purpose of teaching Greek ; and, what is most impoi^ 
tant, of teaching Greek not to Greeks, who knew 
Greek and only wanted the theory of their language, 
but to Romans who had to be taught the declensions 
and conjugations, regular and irregular. Hia work 
thus became one of the principal channels through 
hich the grammatical terminology, which had been 
carried from Athens to Alexandria, flowed back to 
Rome, to spread from thence over the whole civilized 

Dionysius, however, though the author of the first 
practical grammar, was by no means the first "j»t>- 
fegseur dt langue" who settled at Rome. At hia 
time Greek was more generally spoken at Rome than 
French is now spoken in London. The children of 
gentlemen learnt Greek before they learnt Latin, and 
though ( juintilian in hia work on education does not 
approve of a boy learning nothing but Greek for any 
length of time, "as is now the fashion," he says, "with 
must people," yet lie too recommends that a boy should 
be taught Greek first, and Latin afterward:;.^ This 
may seem strange, but the fact is that as long as we 
know anytliing of Italy, the Greek language was as 
much at home there as Latin. Italy owed almost 
everything to Greece, not only in later days when the 
setting sun of Greek civilization mingled its rays with 
the dawn of Roman gi-eatness ; but ever since the firat 
Greek colonists started Westward Hu! in seaivh of 
Dew homes. It was from the Greeks that the Italians 
received tbeii- alphabet and were taught to read an<l to 
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write.^ The names for balance, for measuring- rod, foi 
engines in general, for coined money,^ many terms 
connected with seafaring,* not excepting nau3ea os 
sea-sickness, are all borrowed from Greek, and show 
the extent to which the Italians were indebted to the 
Greeks for the very rudiments of civilization. The 
Italians, no doubt, had their own national gods, bill 
they soon became converts to the mythology of the 
Greeks. Some of the Greek gods they identified with 
their own ; others they admitted as new deities. Thns 
Sattirnits, originally an Italian harvest god, was identi- 
fied with the Greek Kronos, and as KronoB was the 
son of- Uranog, a new deity was invented, and Siitumua 
was fabled to be the son of Qelus. Thus the Itahaa 
Merculus, the god of hurdles, enclosures, and walls, was 
merged in the Greek Heradei.* Castor and PoUvx, 
botli of purely Gruek origin, were reaihly believed in 
as nautical deities by the Italian sailors, and they were 
tiie fji-st Greek gods to whom, afler the battle on the 
Lake Regilhis (485), a temple was erected at Rome.* 
In 431 another temple was erected at Rome to Apollo, 
whose oracle at Delphi had been consulted by Italians 

I Sea MommaeD, RfimiBcha OescMchla, b. i. B. IST. " Ttie Latm al- 
phabet la tbe eame as the modem alpbabst at Sicily; the Etruscan ia Iba 
BSino aa Ilia old Attic alphatieC Kpiilula, letter, ckaria, paper, and itiba, 
are wonls borrowed from Greek." — Mommaea, b. J. a. 181. 

^ Monmxsen, Riiniisclie GesiJiichCe, b. i. a. 18S. Staltra, the batuace, 
iha Grcelc eranip; macAiiui, an engine, foixav^ \ tulnifu, a ailver coin, 
vo/ioi, the Sicilian mS/ipof; pitflnn, meaiuriDg-rod, the Greek ) i-iifiuiv ot 
YVu[ia ; clalhA, s Crellls, a grate, tbe Greek. xA^pd, tlie nalire Ilaliaa word 
At lock being clnualra. 

» Gvi/envire, to aleer, from mlieovaB ; aitckora, anchor, ftom uytfpa ; 
pruTD, the forepart, from nfiupa. JVb™, remui, velum. Sic., ore cumiiior 
Aryan wonin, not borrowed hy the RomanB ti-om the Greeks, and shou 
that the Ilaliaiis were acquainted with naWgalion before the discovery ff 
[taly by (he Pliocieaae. 

< Hgninisen, i. 154. ° Ibid. i. 103. 
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■ver since Greek colonists had settled on their soil 
The oracles of the faraona Sibjlla_of 'Cujdk- were 
written in Greek,^ and the ]iriests (tluuviri sacria 
fiiciuiidis) were allowed to keep two Greek slaves 
for the puqiose of translating these oracles.^ 

Wlien the Romans, in 454 e. c, wanted to establish 
■ code of laws, the first thing they did was to send 
commissioners to Greece to report on the laws of 
Solon at Athens and the laws of other Greek towns. 
Aa Rome rose in political power, Greek manners, 
Greek art, Greek language and literatm-e found ready 
admittance.* Before the beginning of the Punic wars, 
many of the Roman statesmen were able to under- 
stand, and even to speak Greek, Boys were not 
only taught the Roman letters by their masters, the 
hteratores, bnt they had to learn at the same time 
the Greek alphabet. Tliose who taught Greek at 
Rome were then called grammatici, and they were 
mostly Greek slaves or Uberti. 

Among the young men wliom Qato saw growing 
up at Rome, to know Greek was the same as to he a 
gentleman. They read Greek books, they conversed 
ill Greek, they even wrote in Greek. Tiberius Grac- 
chus, consul in 177, made a speech in Greek at 
Rhodes, which he afterwards published.^ Flaminius, 
when addressed by the Greeks in Latin, returned the 
compliment by writing Greek verses in honor of their 

1 Sibj/lli, or tU/ulla. Ii ■ diminative of in ItHtlio tn&ui or ia6hu, \riie ; 
word wliidi, IhaugU nul ruund in classical wriura, muiI have exLiled in tba 
Italinn dialetta. Tbs FtBDch iiijj prepapposea an Ilaliaa i^iiu, for il cui- 
lut be derireil either fWini tajAtna or Trom tapiut. — Dia, Ltxicoa Eti/mo- 
'ogHmm, p. 3U0. Bnpint hw been preserved in nttapiui, fooltab. SibuUi 
'Jierefijre meant a irise aid woman. 

• Mummien. i. 35B. » Ibid. i. 42B, 444. " Ibid. i. EST. 
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gods. The fivst liistory of Rome was written at Roma 
in Qi-ppIt, hy Fjiliiim Pictor,^ abont 200 B. 0. ; and it 
( was probablv in opposition to this work, and to those 
of Lucins jCinciua AHmentus, and Publius Scipjo, that 
iCato wrote hia own history of Rome in Latin. The 
rixample of the higher c-Iasses was eagerly folhiwed by 
the lowest. The plays of Plautos are the best proof; 
for the affectation of nsing Greek words is as evident 
in some of his characters as the foolish display of 
French in the German writers of the eiglitcentli cen- 
tury. There was both loss and pain in the inheritance 
which Rome receive*! from Greece ; but what would 
Rome have been without her Greek masters ? The 
very fathers of Roman literature were Greeks, pri- 
vate teachers, men who made a living by ti'anslating 
school-books and plays. Livius Andjionjcus^ sent as 
prisoner of war from Tarentum (272 II. c), estab 
lished himself at Romi; as jirofcssur of Greek. His 
translation of the 'Odyssey into Latin vei-se, which 
marks the beginning of Roman literature, was evi- 
dently wrilteo by iiiui fur the use of his private 
classes. His style, though clumsy and wooden in the 
extreme, was looked upon as a model of perfection by 
the rising poets of the capital. Nrevius and Plautus 
were his cotemporaries and immediate successors. 
All the plays of Plautus were translations and adaj)- 
tations of Greek originals ; and Plautus was not even 
allowed to transfer the scene from Greece to Rome. 
The Roman public wanted to see Greek life and 
Greek depravity j it would have stoned tlic poet who 
had ventured to bring on the stage a Roman pafriciair 
or a Roman matron. Greek tragedies, also, were 
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snslated into Latin. Enniusy the coteni|)orary of 
(revius and Plautus, though somewhat younger (239 
■169), was the first to translate Eurij)idis. Ennius, 
ike Andronicus, was an Italian Gnntk, who setlleA 
,t Rome as a teacher of languages and translator of 
3reek. He was jiatnmiztd by the liberal party, by 
?ubliu3 Scipio, Titus Flaminius, and Marcus Fulvius 
fobihor.' He became a Roman citizen. But Ennius 
tas more than a poet, more than a teaclicr of lan- 
fnages. He has betn called a neologian, and to a 
lertain extent he deserved that name. Two works 
prritten in the most hostile spirit against the religion 
(f Greece, and against tlie very existence of the Greek 
[ods, were translated by hira into Latin.^ One was 
he philosophy of Efticltqrmus (470 n, c, in Megara), 
iriho taught that Zeus was notlung but the air, and 
itiier gods bat names of the powei-s of nature ; the 
^er the work of -fioifizzimiS, of Mcssone (800 ii. c), 
who proved, in the form of a novel, that the Greek 
joda had never existed, and that tliose who were be- 
ffived in as gods had been men. Tliese two works 
irere not translated without a purpose ; and though 
^emselves shallow in the extreme, they proved de- 
ib'DCtive to the still shallower systems of Roman 
Sieology. Greek became synonymous with infidel ; 
Hid Ennius would hardly have escaped the punish- 
lient inflicted on Nsevius for his political satires, had 
ie not enjoyed the patronage and esteem of the most 
Hfluential statesmen at Rome, Even Cato, the stiib- 
(oi'ii enemy of Greek pliilosophy^ and rhetoric, was a 
Kend of the dangerous En.iius ; and such was the 
[rowing influence of Greek at Rome, that Cato him- 

I HomiDsen, i. 8!)2. « Ibid, i, S43, 194. « iblrl. i. 911 
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self liad to learn it in liia old age, in order to teach hu 
boy wliat he considered, if not useful, at least harmless 
in Greek literature. It has been the custom to laugh 
at Cato for Iiis dogged opposition to everything Greek ; 
but thei e was much truth in his denunciations. We 
liavo heard much of young Bgngi'd^^ youij^ Ri"flH« 
who read Byron and Voltaire, play at billiards, drive 
tandems, laugh at their priests, patronize missionaries, 
and believe notliing. The descri]»tion which Cato 
gives of the young idlers at Rome reminds us very 
much of young Bengal. 

When Rome took the torch of knowledge from the 
dying hands of Greece, that torch was not burning 
with its brightest light. Plato and Aristolle had been 
succeeded by Chi'jsip pus and Cai-neade s : Encyjida- 
ani -Jieuauder liad taken the place of jEschylus and 
Sophocles. Ill becoming the guardian of the Prome- 
thean spark first lighted in Greece, and intended here- 
after to illuminate not only Italy, but every country 
of Europe, Rome lost much of that native virtue to 
which she owed her greatness. Roman frugality and 
gravity, Roman citizenship and patriotism, Roman 
purity and piety, were driven away by Greek luxury 
and levity, Greek intriguing and self-seeking, Greek 
vice and infidelity. Restrictions and anathemas were 
of no avail; and Greek ideas were never so attractive 
as when they had been reprobated by Cato and hh 
friends. Every new generation became more and more 
impregnated with Greek. In 181^ we hear of a consul 
(Publius Crassus) who, Hke another Mezzpfanti, was 
able to converse in the various dialects of Greek. 
Balla- allowed foreign ambassadors to speak Greek 
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tefore tlie Roman senate,' The Stoic philoaopher 
lived in the house of the Scipiog . which 



was for a long time tlie rendezvous of all the literary 
eelebi-iries at Rome, Here the Greek liistorian Eit- 
|][hius, and the philosopher Cleit«iaaiJiifi, LuctUua the 
ilatirist, Tpfmipp thu Afripan pn^t. (Iflfi— l.'ifl), and the 
Improvisatore Acchiaa (102 B. c), were welcome 
^ests.^ In this select circle the master-works of Greek 
bterature were read and criticised ; the problems of 
Greek philosophy wei-e discussed ; and the highest in- 
terests of human life became the subject of thoughtfnl 
aonversation. Though no poet of original genius 
Arose from this society, it exercised a. most powerful 
Inence on the progress of Roman literature. It 
Ibrmed a tribunal of guod taste ; and much of the 
orrectness, simplicity, and manliness of the classical 
atin IS due to that " Cosmopolitan Club," which 
let under the hospitable roof of tiie Siipios. 
The religious life of Roman society at the close of 
le Punic wars was more Greek than Roman. All 
'ho bad learnt tu think seriously on rehgious ques- 
Sons were either Stoics or followers of Epicurus; or 
ley embraced tlie doctrines of the New Academy, 
lenying the possibility of any knowledge of the In- 
biite, and putting opinion in the place of trnth.* 
hough the doctrines of Epicurus and the New Acad- 
ny were always considered dangerous and heretical, 
le philosophy of the Stoics was tolerated, and a kind 
r compromise effected between philosophy and relig* 
ax. There was a state-philosophy as well as a state- 
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religion. The Roman priesthood, though the^ had 
(ucceeded, in 161f ?ij getting all Greek rhetors and 
philosophers expelled from Rome, perceived that a 
compromise waa necessary. It was openly avowed 
that in the enlightened classes' philosophy must take 
the place of religion, but that a belief in miracles and 
oracles waa necessary for keeping the large masstis 
in order. Even Cato,' the leader of the orthodox, 
national, and conservative party, expressed his sui^ 
prise that a hanispex, when meeting a colleague, did not 
burst out laughing. Men like Scipio ^milianus and 
I<iBli«5 professed to believe in the popular gods ; but 
with them Jupiter was the soul of the universe, the 
statues of the gods mere works of art.^ Their gods, 
as the people compluined, had neither body, parts, 
nor p.issioiis. Peace, however, was preserved between 
the Stoic philosopher and the orthodox priest, Both 
parties professed to believe in the same gods, but ih^ 
claimed the liberty to believe in them in their own 

! length on the changes in the 
intellectual atmosphere of Rome at the end of the 
Punic wars, and I have endeavored to show how 
completely it was impregnated with Greek ideaB in - 
order to explain, what otherwise would seem almost 
inexplicable, the zeal and earnestness with which the 
study of Greek grammar was taken up at Rome, not 
only by a few scholars and philosophers, but by the 
leading statesmen of the time. To our minds, dis- 
cussions on nouns and verbs, on cases and gender, on 
regular and irregular conjugation, retain always some- 
thing of the tedious character which these subjects 

1 Momniaeii, IL. 41T, 418. > Ibid. i. 846. " [bid. ii. 415, 117. 
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bid at school, and we can hardly undei^tand bow at 
Aome, grammar — pure and simple grararaai- — should 
have formed a subject of general interest, and a topic of 
iiishionable conversation. When gjie of the first graci- 

^_^^___theJsjvQiates_of_Perganii|s, was sent to'- 
itome as ambassador of Kins; Attalus, he was received 
irith the greatest distinction by all the literary states- 
ten of the capital. It so hajipeiied that when »'alkitig 
le day on the Palatian hill. Crates caught hia foot in 
IS grating of a sewer, fell and broke his leg. Being 
Siereby detained at Rome longer than he intended, he 
iras persuaded to give some public lectures, or akxaoid^, 
grammar; and from these lectures, says Suetonius, 
^t«s the study of grammar at Home. This took place 
about 159 B. c, between the second and third Pmiic 
trars, Bhortiy after the death of Ennius, and two years 
after the iamous expulsion of the Greek rhetors and 
philosophers (161); Four yeara later Carneades, like- 
fcriae sent to Rome aa ambassador, was prohibited from 
lecturing by Cato. After these lectures of Crates, 
gmmmatical and philological studies biicaine extreme- 
ly popular at Rome. We hear of Lucius .^jus Siilo,' 
'ho lectured on Latin as Grates had lectured on Greek, 
Lmong his pupils were VaiTO, Lucilius, and Cictro. 
iyarro composed twenty-four books on the Latin lan- 
1, four of which were dedicated to Cicero. Cicero, 
limself, is quoted as an authority on grammatical ques- 
tions, though we know of no special work of his on 
pammar. Luci!iu.s devoted the ninth book of his 
•tires to the reform of spelling.^ But nothing shows 

1 Hommsen, li. 413, 438, 415, 45T. Lucius Sims Stilo wrole a work OD 
aa index -ji Piaului. -- - £cr(eA, Dit ^adiphUoicpliie dn 
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more clearly the wide interest wliicb grammatical Btnd 
ies had then excited in the foremost ranks of Roman 
society than GssaE!s_work on JLatln gra.uiiiiar- It was 
composed by liim during the Gallic war, and dedicated 
to Cicero, who might well be proud of the comiiliment 
thus paid him by the great general and statesman. 
Most of these works are lost to ua, and we can judge 
of them only by means of casual quotations. Thns wa 
loam from a fragment of Csesar'a work, DA-aaaioffiSk, 
that he was the inventor of the term ablativ e in Latiflj * 
The word never occurs before, and, of course, could 
not be borrowed, like the names of the other cases, 
from Greek grammarians, as they admitted no ablative 
in Greek, To think of Caasar fighting the barbarians 
of Gaul and Germany, and watching irom a distance 
the political complications at Rome, ready to grasp tlie 
sceptre of the world, and at the same time carrying on 
his philological and grammatical studies together witli 
his secretary, the Greek pidymus,' gives us a new view 
both of that extraordinary man, and of the time in 
which he lived. After Cawar had triumphed, one of 
his favorite plans was to found a Greek and Latin li- 
brary at Rome, and be offered the librarianship to the 
best scholar of the day, to Varro, though Varro had 
fought agauist him on ihe side of Pompey." 

We have thus ariived at the time when, as we saw 
in an earlier j>art of this lecture, Dionysius-Ihrax pub- 
lished the first elementary grammar of Greek at Rome. 
Empiiical grammar had thus been transplanted to Rome, 
the Greek grammatical terminology was translated into 
Latin, and in this new Latin garb it has travelled now foi 
nearly two thousand yeai-s over the whole civilized world 

1 Lerecii, iii, \H, ^ Mommsen. iji 557. 
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fren in India, where a different terminology had gi«wn 
in the grammatical schools of the Brahmnns, a ter- 
lology in some respects more perfect than tliat of 
Uexandria and Rome, we may now hear such words 
case, and yender, and attive and passive, explained by 
iropean teachers to their nativi? pupils. The fates of 
)rds are curious indeed, and when I locked the other 
kj at some of the examination papers of the govern- 
ment schools in India, such questions as — " Write the 
genitive case of Siva," seemed to reduce whole volumes 
of history into a single sentence. How did these words, 
genitive case, come to India ? They came from Eng- 
land, they had come to England from liome, to Rome 
from Alexandria, to Alexandria from Athens, At 
Athens, the term case, or ptosis, had a philosophical 
laning ; at Rome, casus was merely a literal transla- 
Dn i the original meaning of fall v/an lost, and the 
dwindled down to a mere technical term. At 
IS, the philosophy of language was a counterpart 
[ the philosophy of the mind. The terminology of 
nnal logic and formal grammar was the same. The 
gic of the Stoics was divided into two parts,' called 
ie and dialectic, and the latter treated, first, " On 
it which signifies, or language ; " secondly, " On that 
lich is signified, or things." In their philosoplucal 
Dguage ptosis, which the Romans translated by casus, 
ally meant fall ; that is to say, the inclination or r^ 
ion of one idea to another, tlie falling or i-esting of 
le word on another. Long and angry discussions were 
rried on as to whether the name of ptosis, or fell, was 
plicable to the nominative ; and every true Stoic 

tLcndi, ii. S5. tlrpi OTJiiaivorTuv, or vc/il ^uviif ; and ircpi <nt/iaa^ 
Hn, or iNpi TcpayiiAruv. 
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would have scouted the expreaaion of casus rcrfws, be' 
cause tlio subject or tlm nominative, as tliey argued, did 
not fall or rest on anytliing eJse, but stood erect, the 
other woi-ds of a sentence leaning or depending on it. 
All this is lost to us when we speak of cases. 

-And bow are the ditrk scholars in the government 
schools of India to guess the meaning of geiiitioef The 
Latin genitivua is a mere blunder, for the Greek word 
genike could never mean genitwua. Getiitwui, if it ij 
meant to express the case of origin or birtli, would in 
Greek have been called gennelikt, not genike. Nor does 
the genitive express tho relation of son to father. For 
though we may say, " the son of the father," we may 
likewise say, " the father of the son." G-eniki; in Greek, 
had a much wider, a much more ]>bilosophical mean- 
ing.^ It meant casus generalis, the general case, or 
rather the case which expresses the genus or kind. 
This is the real power of the genitive. If I say, " a 
bird of the water," " of the water" defines the genus 
to V, hich a cei-tain bird belongs ; it refers it to the genus 
of water-birds. "Man of the mountains," means a 
mountaineer. In phrases such as " son of the father," 
or "father of the son," the genitives have the same 
effect. They predicate something of the son or of the 
father; and if we distinguished between the sons of 
the father, and the sons of the mother, the genitives 
would mark the class or genus to which the sons re- 
■pectively belonged. They would answer the same pur- 
[ose as the adjectives, paternal and maternal. It can 
be proved etyinologically that the termination of the 
genitive is, in most cases, identical with those derivative 
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suffixes by which substantiyes are changed into adjec- 
tives.^ 

It is hardly necessary to trace the history of what I 
call the empirical study, or the grammatical analysis of 
language, beyond Rome. With Dionysius Thrax the 



^ In the Tibetan languages the rule is, ^' Adjectives are fonncd from sub- 
ttantives by the addition of the genitive sign/* which might be inverted 
into, ^ The genitive is formed from the nominative by the addition of the 
adjective sign.** For instance, shing^ wood ; »hing gi^ of wood, or wooden : 
Mr, gold ; »er-gyif of gold, or golden : fnt, man ; mt-yt, of man, or human* 
The same in Garo, where the sign of the genitive is ^ii^S^^f^^'^ mdnde-ni 
jakj the hand of man, or the human hand; ambal-ni kt^dH. a wooden knife, 
or a knife of wood. In Hindustani the genitive is so clearly an adjective, 
that it actually takes the marks of gender according to the words to which 
it refers. But how is it in Sanskrit and Greek ? In Sanskrit we may form 
adjectives by the addition of tya. (Turanian Languages, p. 41, *eq. ; Essay 
on Bengali, p. 333.) For instance, dakshina, south; dakskind-tyay southern. 
This tya is clearly a demonstrative pronoun, the same as the Sanskrit syaSy 
§ydf iyad^ this or that Tya is a pronominal base, and therefore such adjec- 
tives as dak$hind-iya^ southern, or dp-tya^ aquatic, from (2p, water, must have 
been conceived originally as " water-there,** or " south-there.** Followed 
by the terminations of the nominative singular, which was again an orig- 
inal pronoun, dptyat would mean dp-tya-s^ i. e., water-there-he. Now, it 
makes little difference whether I say an aquatic bird or a bird of the water. 
In Sanskrit the genitive of water would be, if we take udaka^ udaka-syo. 
This sya is the same pronominal base as the adjective termination tya, only 
that the former takes no sign for the gender, like the adjective. The gen- 
itive udahiiya is therefore the same as an adjective without gender. Now 
let us look to Greek. We there form adjectives by auog, which is the same 
as the Sanskrit tya or sya. For instance, from dTj(ioC, people, the Greeks 
formed (iijfioaiogf belonging to the people. Here of, a, ov, mark the gender. 
Leave the gender out, and you get dTjfiooio. Now, there is a rule in Greek 
that an g between two vowels, in grammatical terminations, is elided. Thui 
the genitive of yevoc is not yiveaor^ but ycvcof, or yevovg ; hence iijfioaui 
would necessarily become dfffioio. And what is driftoio but the regular 
Homeric genitive of Sfjuo^f which in later Greek was replaced by drifwv 1 
Thus we nee that the same principles which governed the formation of ad- 
jectives and genitives in Tibetan, in Garo, and Ilindustanf, were at work 
in the primitive stages of Sanskrit and Greek ; and we perceive how accu' 
rately the real power of the genitive was determined by the ancient Greek 
grammarians, who called it the general or predicative case, whereas the 
^mans spoiled the term by wrongly translating it into genitivut. 
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frimework of gruninar was finished. Later writen 
haTe improTed mnd completed it, bat they have added 
nothing really new and original. We can follow the 
stream of grammatical science finom Dionysins Thraz to 
oar own time in an almost unintermpted chain of 
Greek and Roman writers. We find Qnintilian in the 
first century ; Scaorus, ApoUonias Dyscolos, and his son, 
Herodianus, in the second ; Probos and Donatos in the 
fourth. After Constantine had moved the seat of gov- 
ernment from Rome, grammatical science received a new 
home in the academy of Constantinople. There were no 
less than twenty Greek and Latin grammarians who 
held professorships at Constantinople. Under Justin- 
ian, in the sixth century, the name of Priscianus gave 
a new lustre to grammatical studies, and his work re- 
mained an authority diuing the Middle Ages to nearly 
our own times. We ourselves have been taught gram- 
mar according to the plan which was followed by 
Dionysius at Rome, by Priscianus at Constantinople, 
by Alcuin at York ; and whatever may be said of the 
improvements introduced into our system of education, 
the Greek and Latin grammars used at our public 
schools are mainly founded on the first empirical analy- 
sis of language, prepared by the philosopliers of Athens, 
applied by the scholars of Alexandria, and transferred 
to the practical purpose of teaching a foreign tongue by 
klie Greek professors at Rome. 



LECTURE IV. 

THE CLASaiFICATORY STAGE. 

Wb traced, in onr last lecture, the origin and prog- 
cess of the empirical study of languages from the time 
of Plato and Aristotle to our own school-boj days. 
'We saw at what time, and under what circumstances, 
' the first grammatical analysis of language look place ; 
how its component parts, the parts of speech, were 
■named, and how, with the aid of a terminology, half 
philosophical and half empirical, a system of teaching 
hnguages was established, which, whatever we may 
think of its intrinsic value, has certainly answered that 
.purpose for which it was chiefly intended. 

Considering the process by which this system of 
grammatical science was elaborated, it could not be 
expected to give lis an insight into the nature of lan- 
guage. The division into nouns and verbs, articles 
and conjunctions, the schemes of declension and con- 
jugation, were a merely artificial network thrown over 
tlie living body of language. We must not look in the 
grammar of Dionysius Thrax for a correct and welJ- 
■rticulated skeleton of human speech. It is curious, 
', to observe the striking coincidences between 
Ihe grammatical terminology of the Greeks and llii' 
Hindus, which would seem tu prove that there must 
^ some true and natural foundation for the much- 
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abased grammatical system of the schools. The I 
di'is arc tlie only natioa that cultivated the scieiicsf 
grammar without having received any impulse, directly 
or indirectly, from the Greeks. Yet we find in San- 
skrit too the same system of cases, call ed yUihald i. ot 
inflections, the active, i^assive, and middle voices, tho 
tenses, moods, and persons, divided not exactly, Imt 
very nearly, in the same manner as in Greek.* In 
Sanskrit, grammar is called y j/dka rana, which means 
analysis or taking to jiieces. As Greek grammar owed 
its origin to the critical study of Hqiii£r, Sanskrit 
grammar arose from the study of the Vol as, the most 
ancient poetry of the Brahmans. The differences he- 
tween the dialect of these sacred hymns and the liter- 
ary Sanskrit of later ages were noted and preserved 
with a religious care. We still possess tlie first essays 
in the grammatical scit^nce of the Brahmans, the so- 
called ^iri2(ii(i4%as, Tliese works, though tiiey merely 
profess to give rules on the proper protiunciation of the 
ancient dialect of the Vedas, furnish us at the same 
time with observations of a grammatical character, and 
particularly with those valuable lists of words, irregular 
or in any other way remarkable, the Ganas. These 
supplied that solid basis on which successive gener- 
Rtions of schalara erected the astounding structure 
that reached its perfection in the grammar of Fanini. 
There is no form, regular or irregular, in the whole 
Sanskrit language, which is not provided for in the 
grammar of Panini and his commentators. It is the 
perfection of a merely empirical analysis of language, 
nnsurpassed, nay even unapproached, by anything in 
the grammatical literature of other nations. Yet of 

' Sen M. M.'a Ulalorj of AncLenl Sansk 
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lie real nature, and natural growth of language, il 
aches us nothing. 

What then do we know of langnage after we Imve 
fearnt the grammar of Greek or Sanskrit, or after we 
liave transferred the network of classical grammar to 
ir own tongue ? 

We know certain forma of language which corro- 
pond to certain forms of thought. We know that 
he subject must assume the form of the nominative, 
Bie object that of the accusative. We know that the 
lore remote object may be put in the dative, and that 
ie predicate, in its most general form, may be rendered 
f the genitive. Wc are taught that whereas in Etig- 
ih the genitive is marked by a final e, or by the prc]>- 
ation of, it is in Greek expressed by a final oa, in 
atin by is. But what this os and is represent, why 
ley should have the power of changing a nominative 
ito a genitive, a subject into a predicate, remains a 
iddle. It is self-evident that each language, in order 
he a language, must be able to distinguish the sub- 
|ect from the object, the nominative from the accusa< 
But how a mere change of termination should 
office to convey so material a distinction would seem 
most incomprehensible. If we look for a moment 
yond Greek and Latin, we see that there are in 
ality but few languages which have distinct forms 
r these two categories of thought. Even in Greek 
id Latin there is no outward distinction between the 
iminative and accusative of neuters. The Cliinese 
nguage, it is commonly said, has no grammar at all, 
^at is to say, it has no infltvtions, no declension and 
mJQgation, in our sense of these words ; it makes no 
1 distinction of the various parts of speech, noun, 
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verb, adjective, adverb, &c. Yet there is no bI ade of 
lliimght that canoot be i-endered in Chinese. The 
Cliinese have no more difficuhy in distinguishing be- 
tween " James beala John," and " John beats James," 
than the Gi-ecks and Komans or we ourselves. Tliey 
have no termination for the accusative, but they attain 
the aarao by always placing tlie subject before, and the 
object afler tlie verb, or by em|>loying words, before or 
■fter the noun, which clearly indicate that it is to be 
taken as the object of the verb.' There are other lan- 

' TliB ftillovting uid KitiRe olher notes were kindly lent to me by tha 
flnt CbincK wliolar \a Europe, M. Slanislu Juliea, Membrs de I'loititut. 

The Cbinnie do not decliue Ibcir lulMlanlives, but they indicale Ilie raiM 
dtltiiicll/ — 

A. By in«aas orpiiiicleii. 

B. Byiniwi»orpw.itiua. 

1. The noiniualivi ur (lie eubJiKt of a sentence is alnnys placed st the 
btginning. 

9. Ths genitive miy bu uurkud — 

(n) Uy Ibe particle tchi placed between the two nouiia, of vrlik'h the fint 
ii in tile geniiive, Ibe second In the nominative. Esample.jin tchi kiun 
(honilnuui princepi, literally, mun, Hgn oT the genitive, prince.) 

(b) lly poiution, placinfc the wont which is in (he genitive Grt 

f.t.,> man of the kingdom. 

1. Tho liatire may be expressed — 

(a) By the preposition yu, to. Ex. ae (to givo) jen (moneyj 

{i) By pusllion, placing fint the verb, then the word which stands in th* 
dative, iHBlly, Ibe word which stands la the accuMilive. Ex. yu (to give) 
jin [(o amanlpe [while) ju (J'"leli ^i""? t.Vellow) tin ImelalJ, i. c, gold. 

4 The accusadve is either left without any mark, Air instance, /mo {to 
protect) mm [xhe people), or it is preceded by certain words wbicii tad 

mere ti^a o( (he accusative. [These were flrsl discovered and uirrucdy 
explained hy H. Slanislss Jnlien in his VindiciiE Philologies In Lingnam 
Siuicani, Parifl, I83U.J The particlei mos( fVequenll}' used fir thia purpose 
by madem writers are pa and tiinm; to grasp, to lake. Ex. pii ((altlng) 
Ichimns-jiu {crowd uf men) fcfm (secietly) £'an (be looiied] i. e., he looked 
iecretly a( the crowd of men (honiiniim turbani furtiin aspkleljat). In Uis 
nore ancient Chinese (ATuuaKii) (he words used fur the same purpose 
(to employ, etc.), in, la, h.ni. Ex. i (employing) jih (mankind) I'lm 
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giiages wbicii have more terminations even tliati Greek 
and Latin. I0_^iniii5h tljeie ure fifieen_cases, expre*- 
Bive of every possible relation between tlie subject and 
the object ; but there is no accusative, no purely ob- 
jective case. In English and French the diatinctive 
terminations of the nominative and accusative have 
been worn off by phonetic corruption, and tlieae lan- 
guages are obliged, like Chinese, to mark the subject 
and object by the cotlocatioa of word^i. What we 
learn therefore at school in being taught tjjat rex in the 
uominative becomes regem in the accnsative, is simply 
* practical rule. We know when to say rex, and when 
to say regem. But why the king as a subject should 
be called r^r, und as an object regem, remains entirely 

pTMerveH) u'n lia the heart), ■'. <.. buniBnltiilem coiuenm conle. /(Uk- 
icg) UM (ri^lit) u«I{lD mnkej fid (crooked), i. e., recluin Cacere cnmmi. 
Poo {to protect) Ima (xign or*>.'CU«.J nun (tho paople). 

G. ThB ■blstire is viprcsscd — 

(a) By muns of prDpositions, Buch is Huong, ytou, titn, Auu. Ex. Atong 
, tut} Uten (ecelo) lal (vemre)j Ee (obtiaeni) hoa (>h) Ihiin (cslo). 
I <A} By meiDS of position, so that tlie word in tbe ablalive is ptueed ba- 
I ton the verb. Ex. dual {heavea) Idiiny-lcki (descended, tchi beiug Iha 
relative particle or tign or the genitive) ttai (calami lies), i. t, the calaniitiaa 
which llejLveD seodii to men. 

0- ThD inslruintuiul is cspiesged — 

(a) By the preposition ya, with. Ex. jpi (with) liien (the swordj cha (ta 
kllI)jV.|,»..). 

(£] By posiliuD, the substaiitivB wbicb etaadJi in the instruiueatal ou* 
being placed beroia the verb, whidi is Jbllowed again by tbe nann \a (h* 
•ccluative. Ex. i (by tungiog) cha (he killed) UJd (hini). 

T- The locative muy be expressed by aimply placing the noon beftre 
dw verb. Ex.n (in the Kist ur E»i) ycou (ibere is) tva-toa-po (a stbopi) 
' vt by prepositions as described In the text. 

The adjoctiva is always pjnced before Lbe substantive to wbicb it be- 
loDga, 1^. nutjin, a beanril'ul woman. 

Tha adverb is generally lullowed by a ] 

[■fleet 01 < in bene, or tte in celeriter. 
jtgtoujtn, perchance: kiitjea, with fear. 

Sometiniei an edjcclive becomes an adverb through [MiBiUon 
(and; but cAin t», to ^iog will. 
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unexplained. In the same manner we leam tlist 
means I love, amam I loved ; but why that 
change from love to no hve should be represented by 
the simple change of o to avi, or, in English, by the 
addition of a mere d, is neither asked nor answered. 

Now if there is a science of language, these are tho 
questions which it will have to answer. If they can- 
not be answered, if we must be content with paradigms 
and rules, if the terminations of nouns and verbs must 
be looked upon either as conventional contrivances or 
as myateriouH esci-escences, there is no such thing as a 
Bcienco of language, and we must be satisfied wit 
wliat liaa been called the art (riyQrtfy of language, 
grammar. 

Before we either accept or decline the solution of 
any problem, it is right to determine what means there 
are for solving it. lieginning with English we should 
ask, what nit'.ina have we for finding out why I love 
should mean I am actually loving, whereas I loved in- 
dicates that that feeling is past and gone? Or, if we 
look to languages richer in infiections than Engiisli, 
by what process can we discoi'er under what circum- 
stances amo, I love, was changed, through the mere ad- 
dition of anr, intoamoj-, expressing no longer //owe, but 
/ am loved ? Did declensions and conjugations bud 
forth like the blossoms of a tree? Were they imparted 
to man ready made by some mysterious power? Or 
did some wise people invent them, assigning certain 
letters to certain phases of thought, as mathematicians 
express unknown quantities by freely chosen algebraic 
exponents ? We are here brought at once (ace to iaca 
with the highest and most difficult problem of our 
icience, the origin of language. But it will be W( 
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r the present to turn our eyes away from theories, 
id fix our attention at first entirely on facts. 
Let us keep to the English perfect, / loved, as com- 
tared with the present, I love. We cannot embrace at 
e the whole English grammar, but if we can track 
form to its true lair, we shall probably have no 
iculty in digging out tlie rest of the brood. Now, 
re ask how the addition of a final d could expresa 
iie momentous transition from being in love to being 
ndifferent, the first thing we liave to do, before atr 
emptiog any explanation, would be to establish the 
irliest and most original form of Z loved. This is a 
lie which even Piitn roi->.g-;-.~.^ in his philosophy of 
anguage, though, we must confess, he seldom obeyed 
We know what havoc pJionetic con-uptiou may 
bake both in the dictioniiry and the grammar of a 
fcuiguage, and it would be a pity to waste our conjee- 
tores on formations which a mere reference to the his- 
tory of language would suffice to explain. Now a very 
llight acquaintance with the history of the English 
mgiiage teaches us that the grammar of modern Eng- 
sh is not the same as the grammar of ^ycliffe. 
fycliffe's Enghah again may he traced back to wiiat,, 
-ith Rjr Krcrlf"'-!^ — Marldf-a, we may call Middlol 
English, from 1500 to 1330 ; Middle English to Earlj^, 
English, from 1330 to 1230; Early EngUsh to SgmU'i 
Lxon from 1230 to IIQ Q ; and Semi-Saxon to Anglo* \ 
Lxon.^ It is evident tliat if we are to discover th? 
iginal intention of the sj-llable which change? / lov* 
to Ihved, we must consult the original form of tha> 
Syllable wherever we can iind it. We should neve* 
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haru knovm that fri«ti mmit origmaOjr m eUrr, nn- 
less we had tnc«ii it back to its original Ibnn proJ^iCer, 
in which a Greek scholar at ooce recognises the com- 
parative of pntiya, old. If left to modem Eoglisb 
alone, we might attempt to connect priett with praipng 
or preadiHff, but we should pot thus arrive at its tme 
derivation. The modem word Gowptl conveys no 
meaning at all. As soon as we trace it back to the 
ori^nal GoddtpeUt we see that it is a Hterti] transladon 
(^ Evanydium, or good news, good tidings.' Lard 
I would be notlting but an empty title in English, uniesa 
we could discover its original form and meaning in the 
Anglo-Saxon Llaff^qrd, meaning a ^ver of bread, from 
hiaf, a loaf, and/ord, to give. 

But even after tliis is done, afler we have traced a 
modern English word hack to AnglcnSa-'^oQ, it follows 
by no \neans that we should there tind it in its original 
fonu, or that wc should succeed in forcing it to disclose 
■ts original intention. Anglo-Saxon is not an original 
or aboriginal language. It points by its very name 
to the Saxons and Angles of the continent. We 
have, therefore, to follow our word from Anglo-Saxon 
through the various Saxou and Low-German dialects, 
till we arrive at last at the earliest stage of German 
which is within our reach, the Gothic of the Iburth 
century after Christ. Even here we cannot rest. For, 
although we cannot trace Gothic back to any earlier 
Teutonic language, we see at once that Gothic, too, 
(■ a modern language, and that it must have passed 

I " Godd"pell onn Enngliaah nEmi 

God word, aniid god ti|ienQ 

God Bimdo," &e. — Ormulnm, 

" And beoda {ler godea guld-apcl," — Lajjnnii. 
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tliruugli numerous phases of growth before it became 
what it is in tlie raouth of Bishop UIKlas. 

What then are we to do ? — We must try to do 
what is done when we have to deal with the modern 
Romance languages. If we could not trace a French 
word back to Latin, we should look for its correspond- 
ing form in Italian, and endeavor to trace the Italian 
to its Latin souive. If, for instance, we were doubtful 
about the origin of the French word for iire,/eu, we 
have but to look to the Italian fuoco, in order to see at 
once that both/woeo and/eM are derived from the Latin 
Jbetu. We can do tliis, because we know tliat French 
and Italian are cognate dialects, and because we have 
ascertained beforehand the exact degree of relationship 
in which they stand to each other. Had we, instead 
of looking to Italian, looked to German for an explana- 
tion of the French feu, we should have missed the 
riglit track ; ibr the German J'euer, though more liJie 
J^eu than the Italian fuoco, could never have assumed 
in French the form feu. 

Again, in the case of the preposition Jior», which in 
jp'rench means without, we can more easily determine 
its origin after we have found that kors corresponds 
witli the Italian /wora, the Spanish /uera. The French 
firemOffE^chcLsB, derives no light from Latin. But as 
Hoon as we compare the Italian formaggio,^ we see that 
formaggio andfromage are derived from/orwia; cheese 
being made in Italy by keeping the inilk in small bas- 
kets or forms. Feeble, the French faible, is clearly 
derived from Latin ; but it is not till we see the 
Italian _^<wo^e that we are reminded of the hut'in Jtebi- 
Us, tearful. We should nei^r have found the etyraol- 

> Diez, LexicDii CompBralivum. Columella, vii, B. 
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0^, tliat is to say the origin, of the French payer, i 
English to pay, if wo did not consult the dictioni 
of the cognate dinkcts, such as Italian and Spanish. 
Here we find that to pay ia expressed in Italian by 
pagare, in Spanisli by 2>agar, whereas in Provencal 
we actually find tlie two forms ^ajar anH payar. Now 
pagar clearly points back to Latin pacare, which means 
to paafy, to appcaee. To appease a creditor meant to 
pay him ; in the same manner as mie quittance, a quit- 
tance or receipt, was originally quielantia, a quieting, 
from quietus, quiet. 

If, therefore, we wish to follow up our researches, 
— if, not satisfied with having traced an English word 
back to Gothic, we want to know what it was at a still 
earlier period of iis growtli, — we must determine 
whether there are any languages tliat stand to Gotliio 
in the same relatiou in whicli Italian and Spanish stand 
to French ; — we must restore, as far as possible, the 
genealogical tree of the various families of human 
speech. In doing this we enter on the second or 
classificatory stage of our science ; for genealogj-, 
where it is a])plicahle, is the most perfect form of 
classification. 

Before we proceed to examine the results which 
have heeii obtained by the recent labors of ScMegel, 
Huteholdt, liapp, Buruouf, Pott, Benfey, Pricliard, 
Grimin, Kulin, Curtius, and others in this branch of 
the science of language, it will be well to glance at 
what had been achieved before their time in the classi- 
fication of the numberless dialects of mankind. 

The Greeks never thought of applying the prmci- 
ple of classification to tlie varieties of human speech. 
They only distinguished between Greek c 
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'^«n<I all other languages on the other, comprehended 
I under the convenient name of "Barbarous," Tliey 
succeeded, indeed, in classifjaiig four of their owr 
dialects with tolerable correctness,' but they applied 
the terra "barbarous" ao pi-omiscuously lo ilie othei 
more distant relatives of Greek, (tlie dialects of tin 
Pelasgians, Carians, Macedonians, Thraciaiis, and Illy- 
rians,) that, for the purposes of scientific claspili cation, 
it is almost impossible to make any use of the state- 
ments of ancient writers about these so-caUed barbar 
o\vj idioms.^ 

1 StrabD, rili. p. 833. Tijv lav 'laAa rj vtAai^ 'KTQiii ttTu air^ fauiv, 
tiiV £ ^upiia rj AiMSi. 

' HarodoCus (lii. 94, 50S] gives Pelufp as the old nsme nf the ^oliam 
Hid of Ilia lonUnii in ths PdoponDCBus tod \be islands. Neverthelfsi ha 
M (i. ST), ttom (he dixlect upoiiea ht bia lima br llin Petui;i or tha 
IS of EnutOD, I'lakio, and Sliylabe, that the aid Pela^KJ ^puko ■ bui- 
ui tongue {^api3tipov i^ yiiiaaav UvTii). He haa, tlierel'ote, lo admit 
the Attic race, baing originally PebBfic, unlaarut its languaga (rfl 
•AttwSv Wvoc Ibv Ue^ajitin/, ufia rjj /lera^iifj) rjj /f 'EAXyvac, nai Ti> 
• y%uaaav /ieTe/ia^i). See UiefenbiiiJi, Origiiies EluMpiuf, p. 59. Diooy- 
riiu Of UBlicainiissiu (i. IT) BvuiOs Uiia difficulty by declaring the I'eUsgi 
to have been fmai the beginaiiig a Uelleuic rice. This however, ig 
theoiy. I'lie Kamnt are called ^apjiapa^iMiu by Uoiuer 
(11. T. 887)1 hut Strabo (xiv. GB2) takes particular care to ibow that they 
' trefore to be considereiL as ^uf^Ofioi. lie diatiiiguiahea hetvteoa 
3api3apofuvdv, i. e. Konuc iHjiviiiai, and Hapurrl XaXtlr, Kapi^ai koI 
fiapffapi^a'. But the same Strabo aayii that the Kariaaa vere rormerly 
wiled A£Uyff (sii. p. STS); and these, together wilb PeliRgians and Kau- 
Atones, are reckoned by him (vii. p 331) as the earlier inrlmrviit Inhabi- 
AKHin he (vii. p. -IJt), as well as Aristotle and Diooysiui 
(i. IT), considers the Locriana as descendants of tht 
'Iideget, (hough they would hardly call the Locrians hnrbsrians. 

The Uaeedimirott are mentioned by S'rabo (x. p. 400| logeiber wilt 
IliB olhar UelleneB." Demos Uienes speaks of Alexander as a barbarian 
iokralBB as a Heraclide. To judge from a few eslant words, Macedonian 
«igltl have been a Gr?ek disleet. (Diefenbacb, Orig. Europ. p. 62.) Jus- 
(vii. 1) Bays of the Slacedonians, "Populus Pelasgl, regio Patonia dice- 
IT." There was a tradition lliat the countrj oi!cupied by the Macodo- 
beloBgedftrmerlyloThmdansorPierianslTbuc. ii, 90; Strabc, ni 
8S1]; part or it to Thessalians (ibid.;. 
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I^ato, indeed, in his Gratylus (c 36), throws oat a 
hint that the Greeks might have received their own 
words from the barbarians, the barbarians being older 
than the Greeks. But he was not able to see the tdl\ 
bearing of this remark. He only points out that some 
words, Bucli as tlie names of Jire, water, and lioff, were 
the same in Pinygian and Greek ; and lie supposes that 
Ihe Greeks borrowed them fi-om the Phrygians (c. 26j. 
Tiio idea that the Greek language and that of the bar- 
barians could have had a common source never entered 
bis mind. It is strange that even so comprehensive a 
mind as that of Aristotle should have failed to perceive 
in languages some of that law and order which he 
tried to discover in every realm of nature. As Aris- 
totle, however, did not attempt this, we need not won- 
der that it was not attempted by any one else for the 
next two thousand years. The Romans, in all scien- 

Tbe Thracians are oiled by Herodotus (r. 3] the grvaleat people tfta 
the Indiaiis. They are disliiiifuiaUed by Strabo from nijriaua (Diefen- 
bach. p. 66), from Cells |ibiJ.), sad from Scvlhians (Tlim-. ii. 001. What 
ne know of their laiiguafo rests on a sUtciiienl of Stmlw (vii. 303, 305), 
tbat Ibe Thraclaos spoke the same languuge as Ilie GetK, and the Gels the 
unie as the DaciaiK. We posfuss fragmenfa of Dacian spfceh in the bo- 
taniial names collected by LKosIiorideg, and Ihe^e, as iolerpreled by Grimm, 
are viearly Aryan, thuu^b not Greek. Tbe Daeiana are called barbarians 
oy Slrabo, together with Illyrlane and Epirotes. (Slrsbo, vii. p. 331.) 

The lUyiiam were barbarians in the eyes of the Greeks. They are luiw 
Oonaidcreil as an independent branch of the Aryan family. Herodotas 
nl^ra the Veneti to the Illyrians (i. 106); and the Tenell, acconling 
la t'ulyblus (ii. IT), wbo Itneir them, spoke a language diinsrent from 
tbat of the Celts. lie adds that they were an old nice, and in their man- 
ner aod dress like the Celts. Hence many writers baTe mistaken them 
Ibr Celta, nEglectiog- the crltsrioa of language, on which Polybius lays 
inch proper atresis. The Ulyrians were a widely extended race; the ?■□- 
nonians, the DaliuatianB, and the Dardnnians ItVom vbom the Dardanellei 
vere called), are all spoken of as Itls-rians. (DicF^nbacb, Originea Euro- 
pK(c, pp, 74, TE.) It is lo<it labor to tt^ tu extract anything positive fron 
the stnlemcnts of the Greeks and Romsna on the race and the language of 
Ibeir tvrbirian Dei|;li>iDra. 
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Ific matters, were merely the parrots of the Greeks. 

•Having themselves been called barbarians, they soon 

amt to apply the same name to all other nations, 

;cept, of course, to their masters, the Greeks. Now 

iarbarian is one of tliose la/j' expressions wliich seem 

rto say evei^-thing but iji reality say nothing. It was 

ipplied as recklessly as the word heretic during tlit 

Jlliildle Ages. If the Romans had not received this 

convenient name of barbarian ready made for them, 

they would have treated their neighbors, the Celts 

mid Germans, with more respect and sympathy : they 

'Ould, at all events, have looked at them with a more 

iscriioinating eye. And, if they had done so, they 

L-vould have discovered, in spite of outward did'ei- 

tliat these barbarians were, after all, uot very 

itant cousins. There was as much similarity be- 

Lweeu the liingiiage of Ca;!s.ir and the barbarians 

sgainst whom he fought in Gaul and Germany as 

lero was between his language and that of Homer. 

A man of Ciesar's sagacity would have seen this, if he 

bad not been blinded by tradJdonal phraseology. I 

am not exaggerating. For let us look at one instance 

ly. If we take a verb of such constant occurrence 

to have, we shall find the paradigms almost identical 

Latin and Gothic : — 

I have in Latin a habeo, in Gothic liaba. 



Thou hast " habes, 


habais. 


He has * 


habet. 


habai|>. 


We have " habemus, " 


habam. 


Ton have ' 


habetis, " 


haliaifi. 


They have ' 


habent, " 


habant. 



It kurely i-equired a certain amount of blindness, or 
ither of deafness, not to perceive such similarity, and 
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that Uindness or deafness arose, I believe, entirely from 
the single word barbarian. Not till that wcud barba- 
rian was strucfc out of the dictionary of mankind, and 
replaced by brother, not till the ris^ht of all nations of 
the world to be classed as members of one genus or 
kind was reooirnized, can we look even for the first 
beginnings of our science. Tliis change was effected 
by Christianity. To the Hindu, every man not twice- 
born was a Mleclijia; to the Greek, every man not 
speaking Gi-eek was a barbadaD ! *" the Jew, every 
person not circumcised was a (Jfiiitilfij to the Moham- 
medan, every man not believing in the prophet is a 
jiaur or K"^''- It was Christianity which first broke 



down tl^e barriers between Jew and Gentile, between 
Greek and barbarian, between the white and the black, 
Huraanity is a word which you look for in vain in Plato 
or Aristotle ; the idea of mankind as one family, as the 
children of one God, is an idea of Christian gi-owth; 
and the science of mankind, and of the languages of 
mankind, ia a science which, without Christianity, 
would never have sjirung into life. When people 
had been taught to look upon all men as brethren, 
then, and then only, did the variety of human speech 
present itself as a problem that called for a solution in 
tlie eyes of thoughtful observers ; and I, therefore, date 
the real beginning of the science of language from the » 
first day of Pentecost. Afier that day of cloven J^ 
tongues a new light is spreatling over the world, and 
objects rise into view which had been hidden from tha 
eyes of the nations of antiquity. Old words assume 
new meaning, old problems a new interest, old scienct 
a new purpose. Tiie common origin of mankind, tht , 
diflerencea of race and language, the susceptibility of 
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11 nations of the highest mental culture, those become, 
In the new world in which we live, problems of scien- 
tific, because of more tlian scientific, interest. It is no 
valid objection that so many centuries sliould have 
idapsed before the spirit which Christianity infused into 
«very branch of scientific inquiry produced visible re- 
anlts. We see in the oaken fleet wiiich rides the ocean 
the small acorn which was bnried in the ground hun- 
dreds of years ago, and we recognize in the philosophy 
of Albertus Ma c; nns. ' though nearly 1200 yeara after 
the death of Christ, in tlie aspirations of Kepler,' and 
the researches of the greatest ])hilosoplier3 of our 
nvm age, the sound of that key-note of thoupiht which 
bad been struck for the first time by the apostle of the 

' Albert, Count of Bollstiiilten, or, as lie » more genanllj called, Albar- 

^a 3Ibi^d9, tlie pioneer of madem physical science, wrote: "God hu 

^^--' ui man Hia spirit, and vrilh it slso intellect, that man miglit nu it 

ttnow God. And God ia known thruugb Uie aoal and by failh from 

fljfl Bible, through tha intellect fhim nature." And again: " It ii to tha 

: and glcrv of God. and fur tlie benefit of our brelhren, Iliat we study 

Btiire of urealed thlnga. In all of lliein, nut only in the hannonioui 

onnalion of every single creature, but likewiao in the variety of different 

Tina, we can and we ought lo admin the maJeKlv and wiidom of God." 

I Tbeae are (he last wonls in Kepler's " ^^iir|a9ny nf ihn Wiirlil," ■■ Thou 

>ho by the light of nature hist kindled in us tho lonying after tha light 

of Thy grace, in order to raise us lo ihe light of Thy glory, thanks to Thee, 

■J Creator and Lord, tbat Thou lettest ma rojoioe in Thy works. I.o, I have 

" done tlie work of my life with that power of intellect which Thou haat 

ite gircn. I have recordud to man the glory of Tliy works, as far as my mind 

{jg, could comprehend tlieir inBnite mttJasty. My senees were awake lo aearch 

aa far us 1 could, with purity and thithfuloeaa. If I, a worm before thine 

e;ee, and bom in tlie lionds of ain. have hrou|;ht forth anything that is 

,n(l unirorthy of Thy counsela, inspire me with Thy apirit, that I may correct 

ji J, ii. If, by the wonderful beauty of Thy works, I liavo been led into bold- 

[ nes9, if I have aought my own hcnor among men as I advanced in tlie 

^ " work which wai destined to Thine honor, pardon me in klndneas and iJiar- 

iCCt ''3'' ^"^ ^y '^^y S""^ grant that my teaching may be to Thy glory, and 

,1 Ihe welfare of all men. Praiao ye the Lord, ye heavenly Harmonies, and 

1 re tliat understand the new harmonies, prabe the Lord. Praise God, O mj 

as long aa I live. From Him, through Him, and in Him ia all, tbf 
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Ghntiles : ' " li>r the invitible things of Sim frovi tht 
ereation of the world are clearly seen, being miderstood 
hy the Udngs tJial are made, eeen His eternal power and 
GodJa-ad." 

But we shall see that the science of language owes 
more than its first impulse to Christianity. The pio- 
neers of our science were tliose very apostles wjio were 
commanded " to go into all the wurld, and preach the 
Gospel to every creature," and their true successors, the 
missionaries of the whole Christian Church. Transla- 
tioiis of the Lord's Prayer or of the Bible into every 
dialect of the world, form even now the most valuable 
materials for the comparative philologist. As long as 
the number of known languages was small, the idea of 



irial so well .u tbe spiritual — all Ibnt tve know a 
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^ to do [hat 









everlhelem was m 



lore remarkalile, because w 
wag persecuted b; tlieolO};iaDi as a tierelic, but who t 
a'huined 1o prorass bimseir a Chriitian. 

I end Htib an extract from one of the mwt dislinguielied of Hving natu- 
ralists : — "The autiquariaa rcBOgniien at once Ibe workings of iDlelligenen 

age coiTEclly, be maj remslu doubtful as to the order in wbich the; wer« 
iucswasiTely construcled, hut Ihe character of the whole tells him the; aro 
works of art, aod that men like himself originated these relics of by-gonB 
■gBB. So shall the intelligcat Dsluratist read at once in the pictures wbiub 
natora preaBols to htui, the works of a higher lolelligenue; be sliall recog- 
nize In tbe muinte perfbrated cells of the conifem, wbich differ 3o wonder- 
Ihilv iTDm those of other plants, the hieroglypbics of a peculiar age; io 
their needle-Iihe leaven, tbe eecntcheon of a peculiar dynasty; in tbeir re- 
pealed appearance under most diveraiSed circumstances, a tbougbcful and 
though t-e I id ling sdaptation. He beholds, indeed, the works of a being 
bUnb'uff like himteli; but be feels, Kt the saote time, that he stands as much he- 
lovf the Supreme Inielligence, in wisdom, power, ai 
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STCDJf OF SEMITIC LANGUAGES. 

Hassi&cation Imi'diy suggested itself. The mind mast 
bewildered by the mill tjjil icily of facts before it baa re* 
irse to division. As long as tUe only languages studied 
were Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, the simple division 
into sacred and profane, or classical and oriental, sufficed. 
But when theologians extended their studies to Arabic, 
Chaldee, and Syriac, a step, and a very important step, 
was made towards the establishment of a class or family 
of languages.^ No one could help seeing that these lan- 

> Hervaa [Catalogo, i. 37) menlions Oie following works, publlnhed daring 
II aixtecnth centur;, beariiijf on the eciencs gf language; — " InlmducUo 
in Chaldaicam Linguara, Siriacam, alque Arrnenicatn, et decern aliu Lin- 
a Tlieseo Ambroeio. Papic, 1530, 4to- " De Rulione conimimi 
n LinguaruiD et Litteranim Conimentarius," > Thenduro Dibliandro. 
T^uri,]M8. 4lo. It eomnitiB tbe Lord's Prayer in fourteen language*. 
BiblUndac derives Welsb and Coruisli from Greek, Greek having been car- 
9 ftom MarseilleB, tbrougb Fmuce. tla etatea that Armenian 
'diffen little from Cbaldee, and cites Poalel, wbo deriTed the Turks rrom Iba 
neaiaiis, because Turkish was spokea la Armenia, He Ireatn the Pe>^ 
IS al deEcendanls of Shem, and connects Ibeir langusge with Syriac and 
.BktK^w. Servian and Geoi^a are, aixording to him, dialects of Greek. 

Olber irorks on language published during the sixteenth century are: — 
^Perion. Dialogorum de Lingus Uallics origine ej usque cumGrxca cogn*- 
B, libri qliatuor." PHrisiia, 15S4. Ha Ba;t-s that ui French is not men- 
Honed among the KTenlj-two languages which sprang fmm Ibe Tower of 
Babel, it must be derived from Greek, lis quotes Cosar (de Bello tiiUico, 
Ti. 1*1 to prove (hat the Druids spoke Greek, and ihen derives from it thi 
nodem French language 1 

The works of Henri E>tienne(I52S'lS9S) stand on a mnchsnundBTtiasia. 
i^s baa been unjustly accused of having derived French from Greek. See 
"^ ' " Traid^ de la ConfoTmitA du Langage fran^ais avec le grsc; " about 

'ject Is 14> show that modes of expression in Greek, whicli pound anomalous 
■fid difScalt, can be rendered easy by a comparison of analogous expres- 

The lord's Prayer was published in 1618 in fourteen languages, by 

Sibliandsr; in ISQl in twenly-eix languages, by Roccha (" Uibliolbeca 

ApoMoUckTalieana," afralre Angelo Bccoha: Homie, I59I, 4ta.]; in 1B93< 

IB (brty languages, by Megiserus ("Specimen XL. Linguarum et Dlalec- 

ruD (tb Uieronymo Megiseru k diversii aucloribus collectarum quibui 

it BKpreBBa;" Francofurti, 1582); in 1583, in (Ifly Ian- 

e author (" Oralio Pominica L. diversis lioguid," cuia U 

: Francofuni, 159^. Svu,). 
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goages were most intimately related to each other, and 
that they differed from. Greek and Latin on all points 
on which they agreed amony themselves. As early aa 
(^1^06 we find Gu ic!ia rd,^)in his "Harmonie Etj-molo- 
gique,* placing Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac aa a class 
of languages by themselves, and distinguishing bcaides 
between the Romance and Teutonic dialects. 

What prevented, however, for a long time the prog- 
ress of the science of language was the idea that He- 
brew was the primitive language of mankind, and that, 
therefore, all languages must be derived from Hebrew. 
The fathers of the Church never expressed any doubt on 
this point. St. Jerom e, in one of his epistles to Dama- 
bus,^ writes: " the whole of antiquity (univerea antiq- 
nitas) affirms that Hebrew, in which the Old Testa- 
ment is written, was the beginning of all human speech." 
Origen, in his eleventh Homily on the book of Numbers, 
expresses his belief that the Hebrew language, origin- 

' At Ihe begianing of the aaventeenlh centory was published " Tri!sor d« 

Iverdon, 1619, its. Uervaa says tbal Durel repeats the mistakes of Fostd, 
Biblisnder, and oilier writers of the «ixteentl> cenlurj'. 

Befora Uurel ame Ealienne Guiclittrd, " I'Hannoiiie EtjTndogique del 
LaDgUBB Hebraique, Chaldalqiie, SjTiaque — Greijue — Lalina. Franfoiie, 
ItBlieane, H^pKenole — Alleinande, Flamende, Anglaise, &c.:" Puis, 

Hervas only knows the seeond edition, Paris. ISIS, and thinks the first 
was gubliahed in 1G08. Tbe title of his hook shoos that Guichard dtstin- 
l^uisbed between fonr clasns of tangoages, which we should now cull tta« 
Si-mitic, the HeUenic, Italic, and Teutonic; he derives, however, Greek from 
Uebrcw. 

1. 1. Scaliger, in his " DiaCriba de EuropiEDruni Lio^is " (Upuscnla varia: 
Parislia, IfllO), p. 119, distinKuiahea eleven classes: Latin, Greuk, TBUlonic, 
Slavonic, Epimlic or Albanian, Tartaric, Hungarian, Finnic, Irish, Britiib 
in Wales and GriUony, and Bast or Cantabrian. 

1 " Initium oris cl communis eloquii, et hoc name quod loquiinur, lb- 
bneam esse linguam qua Fetus Tcatamenlum ecriptum eat, universa antiq- 

fciB lingiiarum verbis i 




LAKGUAGE3 DEKIVED FROM HEBREW. 

Mly given through Adam, riimained in tliat part of tlie 
world which was the chosen portion of God, not lefb like 
I the rest to one of His angels,* When, tlierefore, tlia 
first attempts at a classification of languages were made, 
the probletii, as it presented itself to scholars such as 
friiirhnri 'l ftnil T li omn Ti in, was this : " As Hebrew \a 
undoubtedly the mother of all languages, liow am we to 
explain the process by which Hebrew became split into 
■O many dialects, and how can these numerous dialects, 
BDcIi as Greek, and Latin, Coptic, Persian, Turkish, be 
tiaced back to their common source, the Hebrew ? 

It is astonishing what an amount of real learning and 
, ingenuity was wasted on this queelion during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. It finds, perhaps, but 
one parallel in the laborious calculations and construo- 
.tions of early astronomers, who had to account for the 
movements of the heavenly bodies, always taking it foi 
granted that the earth must he the fixed centre of our 
.planetary system. But, although we know now that 
the labors of such scholars as Thomassin_were, and 
could not be otherwise than fruitless, it would be a most 
discouraging view to take of the progress of the human 
,race, were we to look upon the exertions of eminent 
men in former ages, though they may have been in a 
wrong direction, as mere vanity and vexation of spirit. 
We must not forget that the very fact of the failui'e of 
luch men contributed powerfully to a general conviction 
that there must be something wrong in the problem it- 
self, till at last a bolder genius inverted the problem and 
thereby solved it. When books after books had been 

; linens per Adam primitua data, ul pnlamuB, Hebraa, in 
li, sed quae Dei purtiu per 
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wrilten to show how (xreek and Latin and 
languages were derived J^om Hebrew,' and ■ 
une single system prnvt-d satisfactory, people asked at 
last — " Why then tkould all languages be derived from 
Hebrew ? " — and tliis very question solved tlie problem, 
It might have been natural for theologians in the fourth 
and fifth centuries, many of whom knew neither Hebrew 
nor any language except theirown, to take it for granted 
that Hebrew was the source of all languages, but there 
is neither in the Old nor the New Testament a single 
word to necessitate this view. Of the language of 
Adam we know nothing ; but if Hebrew, as we kno' 
it, was one of the languages that sprang from the ci 
fusion of tongues at Babel, it could not well have bi 
the language of Adam or of the whole earth, " w] 
the whole eartli was still of one speech. 

Although, therefore, a certain advance was ma< 
towards a classification of languages by the Semitic 
scholars of the seventeenth century, yet this partia] 
advance becnine in other respects an impediment. 
The purely scientific interest in arranging languages 
according to their characteristic features was lost sight 
of, and erroneous ideas were propagated, the influenco 
of which has even now not quite subs 

The first who really conquered the prejudice tl 

1 Guicliard went ao far m to maintain that as Hebrew 
right to loft, and Greek from left to right, Greek words 
back to Hebrew by being iiinply read from right to left, 

> Among the different ay Etems of Kabbiniial exegeets, there is one ao- 
oording to which every letter in Hebrew ia reduced to its numerieal value, 
and the word is explained by anather of the Mine qoanlity; thus, lioai th* 
passage, "And all the inhabitants of the eanli were of one language." 
IQen. xi. I), ia deduced (bat they all »poke Hebrew, nttiJ ^^•'^g changed 
foclUBruonyui^'iaj^^ and tuipn, (8 1 100+1+300=409) is substituted ftii_ 
U equivalenl nPf?, (l+8+-iO0=«»). CokeUlli, ed. Ginsburg, p- 81. 
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Hebrew was tte scarce of all language was Itfibpi/ / 
tlie cotemporaiy and rival of Newton. "Tliure is u 
much reason," he said, "for su]>|Kising Hebrew to have 
been the primitive language of mankind, as there is for 
adopting llie view o £_Goropiu 3, who published a work 
at Antwerp, in 1580, to prove tiial Dutch was the 
language spoken in Paradise." ' In a letter to Tenzel 
Leibniz wi'ites : " To call Hebrew the primitive Ian 
guage, is like calling branches of a tree primitivi 
branches, or like imagining tliat in some country hewn 
trunks could grow instead of trees. Such ideas may 
be conceived, but tliey do not agree with the laws of 
nature, and with the liarmony of the universe, that is 
to say with the Divine Wisdom."^ 

But Leibuiz did more than remove this one great 
stumbling-block from tlie threshold of the science of 
language. He was the first to apply the principle of 
■ound inductive reasoning to a subject wliich before 
him had only been treated at random. He pointed 

1 Herraalhena JoonniBGoropii Beraai: Antuerpiip, 1580. Origiaes Ant- 
rerjuana, 1660. Andrii Kempe, in bis work on the language of Paradiaa, 
(O^nlaina tbitt God apoke to Adam in Swediah, Adam answered in DuniBh, 
md the nerptot apoke lo Etf in Frencli. 

Chardin relates that the Ptraiana belie™ three language lo have been 
ipoken in Paradise; Araijic by the serpent, Persian by Aditm and Eve, and 
TorkiBh by Gabriel. 

J. B. Eim, in bia " FJ mondo prinutivo," Madrid, 1S14, claims Baak u 
(ha Unpiage fpoken b}- Adam. 

Jl curiflDB discussion took place aboat two hundred years ago iu the Met- 
npoliUn Chapler of Pampeluna. The decision, is entered in the minutei 
tf tbe ohapler, is as (bllows: — 1. Was Baak the primitive Ituiguoge of 
mankind'/ The laaroed members conreai Ibat, in spile of their strong; eoD- 
tictiun OD the subjeet, Ihey dare not give an aflirmalive answer. 3. Wu 
Buk tha only language epaken by Adaiu and Eve iu Pamdiae? On thit 
(innt the chapter declares thai no donbt can exiat in their minds, and that 
■'it ia inipoaaible to bring forward any aeiious or rational objection." Be) 
nannequin, " Ea?ai sur 1' Analogic des Langu^," Bordeaux, 1838, p. W. 
' Guhniner'B Life of Leibniz, h. p. 129, 



out tbo necessity of collecting, 6rst of all, as largel 
number of facts aa possible.' He appealed to miasiQ 
aries, tmvellers, ambassadors, princes, and emperors, I 
lielp him in a work wliicb be bad so mucb at bet 
The Jesuits in China bad to work for bim. 
tbe traveller, sent him a most precious present, a trans- 
lation of tbe Lord's Prayer into the jargon of the Hot- 
tentots. " My fi'iend," writes Leibniz in thankini; him, 
" remcnibur, I implore you, and remind yuur Musco- 
vite friends, to make researches in order to procure 
specimens of tbe Scythtan lanpiages, the Samoyedea, 
Siberians, Bashkirs, Kalmuks, Tungusians, and others." 
Having maJe tbe acquaintance of Peter the Great, 
Leibniz wrote to him tlie following letter, dated Vi- 
emia, October.tbe 2Qth, XTlli^— 

" I have suggested that tbe numerous languages, 
hitherto almost entirely unknown and unstudied, which 
are current in the em[>ire of your Majesty and on its 
frontiers, should be reduced to writing; also that dic- 
tionaries, or at least smnll vocabularies, should be col- 
lected, and translations be procured in sucb languages 
of tbe Ten Command men ts, the Lord's Prayer, the 
Apostolic Symbolum, and other parts of tbe Catet^bism, 



1 GuhrBuer, vol. ii. p. 127, 
tisDi," I'lD, Leibnix sbvb:- 
ducled ■ccorJii>g 
Whj begin with 



In hia " DiEBart&tioa on the Origin of Na, 
Tbe study of InnguagoB mu^t not be con- 
itlier princtplea but Iboi^a or tbe exact sciences. 
>wu instead of tbe known? It ntaorjs to reaign 
Itb studying the modern languaife* which ar» 
within our reach, in order to compare Uiem with one anoliier, to discover 

preceded them in fhimer agea, in order to show their fiiiation and Iheic 
Drigio, end tlien to ascend step by step to tbe most ancient longmjs, th* 
•nalyais or which mual lead us to the only truHtvorlhy eonclusiuiis." 

' Nieoliiea Wilsen. Burgomaster of Aiinierdnoi, Iruveiled in Kuula 
1866-1077; publisbi-d hia travels in 16T2, dedi.ateil to Peter ti 
SecoDd ediliuB, 170S. II contains many colkctiona of words. 



t omiwt lingua laudet Dommum. This would increase 
le glory of your Majesty, who reigns ovor so many 
Qtions, and is so anxious to imprtive them ; and it 
iiuld, likewise, by meaiis of a comjiariaon of lan- 
piagea, enable ua to dist-over the origin of those na- 
"ons who from Ssiibj"! which is subject to your 
Majesty, advanced into other countries. But prin- 
tijially it would help to plant Chmtianlty among the 
nations speaking those dialects, and I have, therefore, 
sddressed the Most Rev. Metropolitan on the same 
flibjeet." ^ 
Leibniz drew up a list of the most simjile and neces- 
iry terms which should be selected for comparison in 
iriouB languages. At home, while engaged iu biatori- 
ad researches, be collected whatever could ibrow liglu 
tbe origin of the German language, and he encour- 
ged others, such as Eccard, to do tbe same. He 
lint-ed out the importance of dialects, and even of pro- 
Kncial and local terms, for elucidating the etymoJogi- 
)a1 structure of languages,* Leibniz never undertook 
systematic classification of the wliole realm of !an- 
piage, nor was be successful in classing the dialects with 
irhich he had become acquainted. He distinguished 
itween a . Jardietir and Ariiiiiiijp class, tbe former 
Kcupying the north, th« latter tbe south, of the con- 
,ent of Asia and Euro]>e. He believed in a common 
HJgin of languages, and iu a migration of the liuman 
'lifca from east to west. But he failed to distinguish 

t CalherhieDB der GroBsea Tenllenste um diB Tergleicheiiile Sprach- 
unde, TOii F. Ailelung. Pateribiirg, ]815. Auotlitr lellet of his to tha 
Jee-CluujCBlIor, Harou SthaffirolF, ia d.ied Pirai=D[, June 22, 171G. 
* Collecl»ne» ElynioLigica, ii. 955. "Mnli.ii Bin- dismmme DiBlecloruni 
Mngori Ucrmanlcas voctsE. Puto qmuulmn origiuea es luperioribus Dia* 
Cdi nidius appariturug; ut ex UlfiLa PoatDgolhicii, Otfridi FranciadB." 



the exact degrees of relationship in whicb Tangu^^ 
Mood to each other, and he mixed up some of the 
Turanian dialects, such as Finnisli and Tataric, ivith 
the Japhetic family of speecli. If Leibniz had found 
time to work out all the plans whicli his fertile and 
comprehensive genius conceived, or if he liad been 
understood and supported by cotemporary scholars, the 
science of language, as one of the induclive sciences, 
might ha\-e been establislied a. centui-y earlier. But a 
man like Leibniz, who was equally distinguished as a 
scholar. J. theologian, a lawyer, an historian , and a mm j^e- 
matic ian, could only throw out hints as to how lan- 
guage ought to be studied, Leibniz was not only the 
discoverer of the differential calculus. He was ddo 
of the first to watch the geological stratiiication <rf 
tlie earth. He was engaged in constructing a calcu- 
lating machhie, the idi^a oP which lie first concdved 
as a boy. He drew up an elaborate plan of an expe- 
dition to Egypt, which lie submitted to Louis XIV. in 
order to avert his attention from the frontiers of Ger- 
many, The same man was engaged in a long corre- 
spondence with Bgssjiet to bring about a reconciliation 
between Protestants and Romanists, and he endeav- 
ored, in his TbeodicSe and other works, to defend the 
cause of truth and religion against the inroads of the 
materialistic philosophy of England and France. It 
has been said, indeed, that the discoveries of Leibniz 
produced but little eflect, and that most of them had 
to be made again. Tliis is not the case, however, with 
regard to the science of language. The new interest 
in languages, whicli Leibniz had called into life, did 
not die again. After it had once been recognized aa 
A desideratam to bring together a complete Herhoi 



rbarvui^^ 
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of the languages of mankind, misaionaries and travel 
lera felt it their duty to collect lists of words, and draw 
Up grammars wherei'er they came in contact with a 
new race. Tl:e two great works In whicli, at the be- 
ginning of our century, the results of t'nese researches 
were summed up, I mean the Catslpgye Qt Languages- 
djLHerYas, and the-Alithridates of Adahmgi can both 
be traced back directly to the influence of Leibniz, 
Ab to Hervas, he had read Leibniz carefully, and 
thongh he diftlTS from him on some points, he fiJly 
ickn'owledges his merits in prwmoting a truly philo- 
Mphical study of languages. Of Adelung's Mitiiri- 
tlttles and his obligations to Leibniz we shall have to 
^eak presently. 

.-^ervas lived from 1735 to 1809. He was a Span- 
by birth, and a Jesuit by profession. While work- 
ing as a missionary among the Polyglottous tribes of 
Lmerica, his attention was drawn to a systematic study 
f languages. After his return, he lived chiefly at 
bome in the midst of the numerous Jesuit missionaries 
rho had been recalled from all parts of the world, and 
fbo, by their communications on the dialects of the 
nbes among whom they liad been laboring, assisted 
bn greatly in his researches. 

Most of his works were written inltaliSii, and were 
fterwards translated into Spanish. We cannot enter 
[to the general scope of his iiteraiy labors, which are 
f the most comprehensive character. They were in- 
mded to form a kind of Kosinos, for which be chose 
is tit]e 0? '■^ ^^Sa del_Unwerso." What is of interest 
> na is that portion which treats of man and language 
) part of the universe ; and here, again, chiefly his 

italogue of Languages, in six volumes, published in 
liab in the yeai- l800.| 
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If we compare the work of Hervas with a similat 
work which excited much attention towards the end 
of the last centuiy, and is even now more widely 
known than Hervas, I mean fjnnrt- Hp fiql TflJTi'g 
" Mgndfl Jrimitif," ' we shall see at once how for 
superior the S|«inish Jesuit is to the French philoso- 
pher. Gebelin treats FergJan. Armt;nJan,J\I alay. aiij. 
Coptic as dialec ts of Jiebiew ; he speaks of Bask aa 
a dialect of Celtic, and he tries to discover Hebrew, 
Greek, English, and French words in the idioms of 
America. Hervas, on the contrary, though embrac- 
ing in his catalogue five times the number of languages 
that were known to Gebelin, is most careful not to 
allow himself to he earned away by theories not 
warranted by the evidence before liira. It is easy 
now to point out mistakes and inaccuracies in Hervas, 
but I think that those who have blamed him miat are 
those who ought most to have acknowledged their 
obligations to him. To have collected specimens and 
notices of more than'.^Qft languages is no small matter. 
But Hervas did more. He himself composed gram- 
mars of more than forty languages.^ He was tho first 
to point out that the true affinities of languyges must 
be deteirained chiefly by grammatical evidence, not by 
mere similarity of words.^ He proved, by a compara- 

' Monde primidf luialja^ ei coinpure aveo 1b moada modeTQe: Pori^ 
1TT8. 

1 CaUIogo, i. 63. 

S "Mnsse delieo coosultar gramaticka pais coiioi^r sa uiracter propria 
por medio de bu artitii^io gramatical." — Calalogo, i. 65. The eanie prtuo- 
pla va9 expressed hy Lard ttlanbaddo, about 179S, ia bu AuuienC Uela- 
phjralce, vol. iv. p. 326. "ily lost ubsErvatinn is. that, as tlie art of ■ 
luneaagB is Icsa arbitmrj and mora dutermined by role Ihaa e'llbat tbt 
MBod or aeaae of words, it is one of tba principal things by which Iho coB- 
□Hctioa of imi^ages with oao a-aother is to be discovered. Asd, thenftfS 
irhaD 1TB Bud that two laugosgea pracliu theaa great aiti of Wfpagt," 
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a list of declensions and conjugations, that Hebrew, 
Cbaldee, Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopic, and Ambaiic are 
all but dialects of one ori ginal la nguage, and constitute 
one family of speech, (the SeniiticT^ He scouted the 
idea of deriving ail the languages of mankind from 
Hebrew. He had perceived clear traces of affinity in 
Hungarian, Lappouian, and Finnisli, three dialects 
now classed as members of the Vtumal^rtamilyt^ He 
had proved that Bask w as not, as was commonly sup- 
posed, a Celtimiialect, but an independent language, 
spoken by the earliest inhabitants of Spain, as proved 
by the names of the Spanish mountains and rivers.^ 
Nay, one of the most brilliant discoveries in the his- 
tory of the science of language, the establisiiment of 
the Malayjmd Polyflesian faiaily of speech, extending 
from the island of Madagascar east of Africa, over 208 
degrees of longitude, to the Easter Islands west of 
America,* was made by Hervas long before it was 
announced to the world by Humboldt. 

icrivab'on, compoeilian, tai Sexiop, — in Ihc same way, wo m 07 conclude, 
I thiok, with great certainty, lliat the one lanffuaKe is the originsl of tho 
other, or Uial Ihey are botli dialetW of the name language." 
>■ Calalogo, ii. 4GS. 

9 Ibid. i. W. Witsen, too, ia a letter to Leibniz, dated Mai 3a. 1898, 
alludes to the allinity between tli« Talaric aiid Slongulic languages. " Od 
ni'a die que cea deux laii);ues (la Isague Moegale et Tartars) tout dlf- 
ffrenteB b, peu pria couitne TAllemand 'eat du Flainand, et iju'il est do 
t^me des KalmuH! et Moegals." — Gittecliiata Elynoloijka, ii. p. 363. 
f I^bnli held the same opiaion (see Uervss, Catatogu, i. 50), though 1« 
itidared the Celta in Spain as dBscendaots of the Iberians. 
HCatalogo, i, 30. "Veri iiue la leogua ilamatla Tuati^n, is q lat se habia 
gi peninsula de Mslaca, ea malriz de itiuniembles dialecloa da naciunet 
B, que deade dioha peninsula ae extiand?n por mas da doscientoa gra- 
jk de langitud eu los mares oriental y padHco." 
^Ai. Ii- 10. "De enta penfoBula de Jlalsca ban ealido enjamhros de 
le las iaUs del mar Indiano y Tadfico, en Ian que. aunqitc [inreca 

■e y exlendida. La Icngua malaya se hablu en dicba peuliisula, cm- 
la dol Asia, eo las ialas Ualdivae, ui. la de MudagaBcar {pertenedenU 



Hervas was likewTse aware of the great grammatica] 
Binilaritj^betweenSanakrit and Greek, but the imper- 
fect information which he rL'Coiveil from liis friend, the 

Carmelite iTn'<iairitiai-y,lV|-n Pgnljnn lin i^Tl ^^3''^"'l)l|lffTV 

the autlior of tlie first Sanskrit grammar, publislied at 
Rome in 1790, prevented him from seeing the full 
meaning of tliis grammatical similarity. How near 
Hervas was to the discovery of the truth may be seen 
from his comparing such words as Oteogy God, in Greek, 
with ^emj_Gpd, in Sanskrit, He identified tJie Greek 
auxiliary verb eimi, eis, esti, I am, thou art, he in, with 
the Sanskrit asmi, asi, aati. He even pointed out that 
the terminations of the three genders ^ in Greek, es, e, 
on, are the same as the Sanskrit, as, d, am. But be- 
lieving, as he did, that the Greeks derived their philos- 
ophy and mythology from India,^ he supposed that 
they had likewise borrowed from the Hindus some of 
their words, and even the art of distinguishing the 
gender of words. 

The second work which represents the science of 
language at the beginning of this century, and which 
is, to a still greater extent, the result of the impuW 
which Leibniz had given, is the Mithridates of Ade- 
long,* Adelung's work depends partly on Hervas, 

■I AfHcaJ, en las de Sondi, «i 
■rdiipi^lago Ue San Lazaro, 7 f 
srchipii'lngD basta ialas, que poi 
bladas poc nmericDDoa' Ln Isla i 
Innfrilud, V & los 288 « 
babla otto dlaleclD maluro; por lo qi 
t* da 20s firsdoa Ae lon^lud." 

1 Cnlulogo. ii. 134. 

» Ibid. ii. 13S. 

• The firat TOlnme appaared in 1808. He died bpfors the eecond volonn 
»U publislied, wMdi was lirODeht out by Titer in 1309. Tbe third and 
burtb volumfB (blluved in 1S15 and 181T, edited by Tatei und Ibe yonngM 
Adelunff. 
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EUFBESS CATHERIKE. 

partly titi the collections of words which had been made 
Dnder the auspices of the Russian government. Now 
jeae collections are clearly due to Leibniz. Although 
'eter the Great had no time or taste for philological 
itadies, the governnient kept the idea of collecting all 
the languages of the Russian empire steadily in view.' 
Btill greater luck was in store for the science of Ian- 
Having been patronized by CiBsar at Rome, it 
%mud a still more devoted patroness in the great Cesa- 
lina of the North, Calllfin nfi llie G rwt t (17t)2-179 ajl. 
Even as Grand-dnchess Catherine was cngi-ossed with 
le idea of a Universal Dictionary, on the plan sug- 
^[estcd by Leihniz. She encouraged the chaplain of 
&a British Factory at St. Petersburg, the Rev. Daniel 
imarcs^j to undertake the work, and he is said to 
have published, at her desire, a " Comparative Vocab- 
nlaiy of Eastern Languages," in quarto ; a work, 
iwever, which, if ever publisbed, is now completely 
lost. The reputed author died in London in 1805j at 
the advanced age of eighty-four. When Catherine 
to the throne, her plans of conquest hardly al>- 
jorbed more of her time than her philological studies; 
knd she once shut herself up nearly a year, devoting 
^ her time to liie compilation of her Comparative 
ijctionary. A letter of hers to Zimmermann, dated the 
$th of . May. 1785. may interest some of my hearere ; — 
'"i'our letter," she writes, "has drawn me from tho 
tude in which I had shut myself up for nearly nine 
nihs, and from which I found it hard to stir. You 



[dt's" Travels in Siberia 



.n the Caucuiu." Ac. 



■g'l work on Iha " North 

poly^lolU, &c.: In Hes- 

BacbmciBter, " Mna 

Petropoli, 1773; id 
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will not guess what I have 1>een about. I will tell yon, 
for such tilings do not liajipen every day. I liave been 
making a list of from two to three hundred radical 
words of the Russian language, and I have had them 
minslated into as many languages and jargons as I 
could find. Their number exceeds already the second 
hundred. Every day I took one of these woitLs and 
wrote it out in all the languages which I could collect. 
This has tauglit mv. that the Celtic is like the Osti- 
akian: that what means sky in one language means 
cloud, fog, vault, in others ; tliat the word God in cer^ 
tain dialects means Good, the Highest, in others, sun 
or fire. (Up to here her letter is written in French ; 
then follows a linu of Gcnnan.) I became tired of 
my hobby, after I had read your book on Solitude. 
(Then again in French,) But as I should liave been 
florry to throw such a mass of paper in thu fire; — 
besides, the room, aix fathoms in length, wlilcli I use 
as a boudoir in my hennitage, was pretty well warmed 
— I asked Professor Pallas to come to me, and after 
making an honest confession of my sin, we agreed tf 
publish these collections, and thus make them useful 
to those who like to occupy themselves with the for- 
saken toys of others. We are only waiting for some 
more dialects of Eastern Siberia. Whether tlie world 
at large will or will not see in this work bright ideas 
of different kinds, must depend on the disposition of 
their minds, and does not concern me in the least." 

If an empress rides a bobby, there are many ready 
to help her. Not only were all Russian anibassadora 
instructed to collect materials; not only did German 
professors ^ supply grammare and dictionaries, but 

1 the empress wruta Ui Kiwlui at B«rJiii to nak him to draw up a cat*- 
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himself, in order to pleiise the empreRs, 
if words to all governors and generals 
Slates, enjoining them to supply the 
equivalents from ihe American dialects. The first 
volume of the Imperial Dictionary' appeared in 1787, 
containing a Hst of 2^5 words translated into fifty-one 
European, and 149 Asiatic langnages. Though fiitl 
credit sliould be given to the empress for tliis remark- 
able undertaking, it is but fair to remember that it was 
the philosopher wlio, nearly a humlred years before, 
Bowed the seed that fell into good ground. 

As collections, the works of Hervas, of the Empress 
Catherine, and of Adelung, are highly important, 
though, such is the progress made in the classification 
of languages during the last fifty years, that few peo- 
would now consult them. Besides, the principle 
of classification which is followed in these works can 
liardly claim to be called scientific. Languages are ar- 
ranged geographically, as the languages of Europe, Asia, 
■AiKca, America, and Polj-nesia, though, at Ihe same 
time, natni'al affinities are admitted which would unite 
dialects spoken at a distance of 208 degrees. Lan- 
'^ages seemi'd to float about like islands on the ocean 
of human speech ; tliey did not shoot logetber to form 
themselves into larger continents. This is a most crit- 
period in the history of every science, and if it 

I of grammBrs «nd dicdonariu. Tha work wu mM to her in manii- 
: fVom BerliD, in 1785. 

QloiMrium compnrKlivum Linguarum lolioa Orbis:" PaWrehurg, 
A BBCOnd edition, in wliieh the words are amrngcd alphabeticallj 
ired in 1790-91, in i vo^, edited by Jaiikiewitscli de MirJewo. It con- 
a7» (87!) languagiw, i. s. 171 for Asia, 55 for Kntope, 30 for Africa, 
SI fbr Aineriuii. According (o Pott, " Uiigleiclilieil," p. S-IO, it ccd- 
B7T longuai.-cs, 185 fbr Aaia, 32 for Europs, 28 fur Afriro, 15 Tot Aomt- 
Thil »ould niata HBO. It is a vary Bcaruu Iwot. 
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had not been for a Iiappy acddt-nt, wliich, like an eleo 
trie spark, caused the floating elements to crystallize 
into regular forms, it is more than doubtfnl whether 
the long list of languages and dialects, enumerated and 
deseribod in the woi-ks of Hervas and Adelimg, couid 
long have sustained the intertjt of the student of lan- 
j^nages. This electric spark was the discovery of San- 
skrit. Sanskrit is the ancient language of the Hindus, 
It had censtjd to be a spoken language at least 30Q b. c. 
At that time the people of India spoke dialects stand- 
ing to the ancient Vedic Sanskrit in the relation of 
Italian to Latin. We know some of these dialects, 
for there were more than one in various parts of India, 
ffom the inscriptions which the famous King Aioka 
had engraved on the rocks of Dhauli, (rirnar, and 
KfP'lTd'K''''i and which bave been deciphered by Priit 
aep, Norris, Wilson, and Burnouf. We can watch 
the fiirtber growth of these local dialects in the so- 
calle-1 JYdl, the sacred language of Buddhism in Cey- 
lon, and once the popular dialect of the country where 
Buddhism took its origin, the modern liehar, the an- 
cient Magadha.' We meet the same local dialects 
again in what are called the Prakrit idioms, used in 
the later plays, in the sacred literature of the Jainas, 
and in a few poetical compositions ; and we see at last 
how, through a mixture with the languages of the 
various conquerors of India, the Arabic, Persian, 
Mongolic, and Turkish, and through a concomitant 
cormption of their grammatical system, they were 
changed into the modem Hindi, Hindustani, Mah- 
ratti, and Bengilli. During all this time, however 
Sanskrit continued as the literary language of thp 

> Tba Siiigtialese oull Pali, UHngiila ; the Bunneee, Magsdnlliit. 



Brahmsns. Like Latin, it did not die in giWng birth 
to its nnmerona of&pring ; and even at the present day, 
an educated Brahman would write with greater fluency 
in Sanskrit than in Bengali. Sanskrit waa what Greek 
was at Alexandria, what Latin was daring the Middle 
Ages. It was the classical and at the same lime the 
■acred language of the Brahmans, and in it were writ- 
ten their sacred hymns, the Vedas, and the later works, 
mch as the laws of Manu and the Puranaa. 

The existence of such a language as the ancient 
idiom of the country, and the vehicle of a large litera- 
ture, was kno\vn at all times ; and if there are still any 
doubts, like those expressed by Thigald Stew art in his 
" Conjectures concerning the Origin of the Sanskrit," ' 
as to its age and authenticity, they will be best re- 
moved by a glance at the history of India, and at the 
accounts given by the writers of different nations that 
1>ecame successively acquainted with the language and 
literature of that country. 

The argument that nearly all the names of persons 
and places in India mentioned by Greek and Roman 
writers are pure Sanskrit, has been handled so fully 
«id ably by ot!iers, that nothing more remains to be 
■aid. 

The next nation afier the Greeks that became ao 
qoainted with the language and literature of India was 
tile Chinese. Tlioiigh Buddhism was not recognized 
« a third atate-religion be6ire_thn-year 65 ^^D^ nnder 
the Emperor Miug-ti,^ BuddJiist missionaries reached 
China from India as early as the third centuiy b. c. 
One Buddhist missionary is mentioned in the Chinese 

> Work*, ToL iii. p. 72. 

1 1t M.'a BnddhLim and liuddhisl Pilgrims, p. 33. 



■nnals in the year 217 ; and about the year 120 i.e.,. 
B Chinese general, after defeating tlie barbarous tribes 
north of the desert of Gobi, brought back as a trophy 
a golden statue, the statue of Buddha, The very name 
of BuddliB, changed in Chinese into F<>-t'n ^miT Vni jg 
pare Sanskrit, and so is every word and eveiy thought 
of that religion. The language which the Cliinese pil- 
grims went to India to study, as the key to the sacred 
literature of Buddhism, was Sanskrit. They call it 
Fan ; but Fan, as M. Stanislas Julien has shown, is an 
abbreviation of Fan-lan-mo, and this is the only way 
in which the Sanskrit Brahman could be rendered in 
Chinese.^ We read of the Emperor Ming-ti, of the 
dynnsty of Han, sending TsaV-in and other high offi- 
cials to India, in order to study tliere the doctrine of 
Biiddiia. They engaged the services of two learned 
Buddhists, '^M. atanga and Tch ou-fa-larij and some of 
the most important Buddhist works were translated by 
them into Chinese. The intellectual intercourse be- 
tween the Indian peninsula and the northern continent 
of Asia continued uninterrupted for several centuries. 
Missions were sent from China to India to report on 
the religious, political, social, and geographical state 
of the country ; and the chief object of interest, which 
atti-acted public embassies and private pilgrims across 
the Himalayan mountains, was the religion of Buddha, 
About SOO years after the public recognition of Bud- 
lliism by the Emperor Ming-ti, the great stream of 

I MJtIiada pour d^diiffVer et transerire les noma Sanscrita qui ae ren- 
coiilreiit duia l«a lirnig diinuii^, invciilfe ct d^montrifs par M. Stanialu 
tutlcn: Paria, 1861, p. 10-1. 

' " Fan-cboo (bnihrnilishBra), Tea CBfactires de I'lkrituro indiEnne, \a- 
WnWe par Fan, c'eal-MLre Fan-lnn-tno (brahmii)." — fiinni 
Va/agtt dei Pitcriai B iimiiKt. vol. ii. p. SOS. 
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Buddhist pilgrims began to flow from China t» India, 
TJie tirst account which we possess of these piigrim- 
■ges refers to tlie travels of Fa-hJan, who visited India 
towards ihe end of the fourth century. His travels 
M'ere translated into French by A. Reriiusat. After 
^a-hian, we have the travels of Ho e j -sei ig ami Snuj^ 
JQm^wlio were sent to India, in 518, by command of 
tlie empress, with the view of collecting sacred books 
a-nd relics. Then followed Hiouen-t hsang. whose life 
«».iid travels, from 629-645, have been rendered so 
I>opular by the excellent translation o f M. Stanialaa 
J"ulie n. After Uiouen-thsang the principal works of 
dDhinese pilj;rims are the Itineraries of the Fifty-aix 
i^Ionks, pnblislied in 730, and the travels of IQitflie, 
"■^vho visited India in 964, at the head of 300 pilgrims. 

That the language employed for literary purposes in 
Jndia during all this time was Sanskrit, we learn, not 
^Dnly from the numerous names and religious and philo- 
sophical terms mentioned in the travels of the Chinese 
j^ijgrims, but from a short paradigm of declension and 
^conjugation in Sanskrit which one of them (Hiouen- 
"thsang) has inserted in his diary. 

As soon as the Muhammcdans entered India, we 
liear of translations of Sanskrit works into Persian and 
Arabic.i Hflrim-atEashid, (780-809) had two In- 
dians, Manka and Saleh, at hia court as physicians. 
Manka translated the classical work on medicine, Su^ 
ruta, and a treatise on poisons, ascribed to Chanakya, 
from Sanskrit into Persian.' DuHiig-theChalifate-of 
ALMikuum, a Jamous treatise on Algebra waft trans--- 
ated by Muhammed ben Musa Irom Sanskrit into 
[Arabic (edited by F. Itosen). 
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About 1000 A. D., Abu Rihan al Biruni (bom 
died 1038) spent forty yeare in India, and conij 
bis exceliont work, the Tarjlfhn-l-^in d. which gi 
complete account of the litei-ature anil sciences of 
Hindus at that time. Al Biruni had been appoint 
by the Sultan of Khawarazm to accompany an embassy 
which he sent to Mahinud of Ghazni and Maaud of 
Lahore. The learned Avicenna had been invited to 
join the same embassy, but had declined. Al Biriiiii 
must have acquired a complete knowledge of Sanskrit, 
for he not only translated one work on the Sankhya, 
and another on the Yoga philosophy, from Sanskrit 
into Arabic, but likewise two works from Arabic into 
Sfinskrit.' 

About 11.50 we hear of Abu Saleh translating 
work on tlie education of kings from Sanskrit ii 
Arabic' 

Two hundred yeans later, we are told that Firoz 
Sliab, after the capture of Nagarcote, ordered several 
Sanskrit works on philosophy to be translated from 
Sanskrit by Maulina Izzu-d-din Kbalid . Khani. A 
work on veterinary medicine ascribed to ^alotflJi* said 



intfl 



1 ElliofB lUaloriana of India, p. 9S. Al Binini knew the Har 
■nd fixes (be dale nftha five Siddhanias. 'VkD great viilue of Al Jl 
wort was Krst poinlad out by M. Reinaud, in hia exceUeut "M^mc 
[■Inda," Pari?, 18-19. 

s In tbe Pcniian work Mujmaln-t-Tawarikh, there are cliaptera 
luUd trma the Arabic of Aln Soleh ban Sbib b( 
,ibri<lged them, a hundred yeam berore, tron. 
"inwraclion of Kinea" (RiiJBiiIti?). The Per 
.150. Sea Ellipl, 1. c. 

» Silotar ia not known as the author of such ■ work. SflJoIarij-a 
instead of Sal&turiya, in Riija Bddhakanti but ^fitaiUTiys ia ■ na 
ttLolui, and ttiu teacher uf SuJruta is said to have been Du-odisa 
Ambie tranHJaUon of a Sanskrit work on veterinary niediciue by Chioaki 
la meationed by Ilnji ChuUa, v. p. 59. A Craublatiuu of !be Charaki 
fiuiialirit iiilu I'enjjan, and fiom Peiaiaa into Aiabic, it tneulioued 
li'ibrit.t, linistied 037 A. D. 
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tu hare been the tutor of Saaruta, was likewise trans- 
lated from Sanskrit in the year 1381. A copy of it 
was preserved in the Royal Library of Lucknow. 

Two hundred years more bring us to tlie reign 
of Akbar (1556-1605). A more extraordinary man 
never sat on the throne of India. Brought up as a 
Muhanimedan, he discaixied tlie religion of the Propliet 
OS s u| lei's titious,' and then devoted himself to a scarcl 
after the ti'ue religion. He called firahnians and fire 
worshippei-s to his court, and ordered tliem to discuss 
in his presence the merits of their religions with the 
Muhammedan doctors. When he heard of the Jesuits 
at Goa, he invited them to Ids capital, and he was for 
many years looked upon as a secret convert to Chris- 
tianity. He was, however, a rationalist and deist, and 



\ Eie declared himself, that 



iit / 



never believed auythii 

he could not understand. The religion which he fonnd-\ / 
ed, the so-called jllahi r eligion, was pure Deism mixedA 
up with the worship of the sun^ as the purest and \ 
highest emblem of the Deity. Though Akbar himself 
could neither read nor write,^ his court was tlie home 
of literary men of ail persuasions. Whatever book, in 
any language, promised to throw light on the problems 
nearest to the emperor's heart;, he ordered to be trans- 
lated into Persian. The New Testament* was thus 
translated at his command ; so were the^Mahabharata, 
the RfimS.yana, the Amarakosha,^ and other classical 

1 Bee Van! Eenncdj', "Notire respeetiatr [he Religion inlrodureil hy 
Ikbar: " TmnBaclionB of the Li:erary Socichr of Bnmlnv: Lgndon, leaii 
[ Tol. ii. pp. 349-270. 

* Miot, HieUinins nf India, p SU. 
> UillllMuer, UcwhiL'titt: der KsHiolieohea MisBiuuen UBtindieiiii. p. 131 

* Elliut, llittuci&iis of Iiidin, p. S4S. 

* Ibid. j.p. SW, 800. The Tarikh-i-Uadauni, or StuiUakLabu-t-Tawariko, 
rntlen L.V Mulla AI>du-l-)Cldir Maluk, Sbab uf Bad^iuD, mid Snisbed » 
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works of Sanskrit literature. But though the em] 
»et the greatest value on the sacred writings of dil 
ent nations, lie does not seem to have succeeded in qt' 
torting from the Brahraans a translation of the Vedi 
A translation of the Atharvii-v eda ' was made for hii 
by H ^i Ib ra him SJrhindi ; but that Veda never ei 
joyed the same authority aa the other thi-ee Vedas 
and it is doubtful even wliether by Atharva-veda i 
meant more tlian the Upanisliads, some of which may 
have been composed tor the special bi-neiit of Akbar. 
There is a story which, though evidently of s legen- 
dary charactei-, shows how the study of Sanski-it 
kept up by the Brahmans during the reign of the Mi 
gul emperors. 

" Neither the authority (it is said) nor promises of 
Akbar could prevail upon the Brahmans to disclose 
the tenets of their religion : lie was therefore obliged to 
have recourse to artifice. The stratagem he made 
of was to cause an infant, of the name o f FeisL to 
committed to the care of these priests, as a poor orpl 
of the sacerdotal line, who alone could be initiated i 
the sacred rites of their theology. Feizi, having 
ceived the proper instructions for the part he was 
act, was conveyed privately to Benai-es, the seat 
knowledge in Hindostaii ; he was received into 

UOS, ia ■ ger^ral hUlory of India ftom the time of ihe Ghaznevidea to tbc 
Mlh )-8>r of Akbar. The anllior ia a bigoted Muhammedati and judj[e« 

Hd vaa employed b; Akbar lo traDslate from Arabic and Sanskrit into 
Pcr?ian; he translated the liilinayaDa, (wo out of tbe eigh'eeii nctionn of 
ihe Maii&bhftrals, and abridged a hiatory or Caahmir. Ibene Irtmslatiom 
were made under Hie aiiperin tendance of Faizf, the brother itF the ininlstcf 
Abu-I-F«il. " Abulfacel, mlniatro de Akbar, aevalirt dnl Aniunisiaha y dft 
MahabbiMifl.qiielradauoen perniano el ajiode 158S.-' — fli-jTiu " 
'SeoSI. M."9 ItisloryofAndent Sanskrit Literati fe, p. 32T. 



house of a learned Brahman, who educated him with 
the same care as if he had been his son. After Iha 
youth had spent ten years in study, Akbar was di'Sirous 
of i-ecal!ing him; hut he was struck witli the charms 
of the daughter of his preceptor. Tlie oki Braiiinan 
laid no j-estraint on the growing passion of the two 
lovers. He was fund of Feizi, and offered liira hia 
danghter iu mairiage. The young man, divided be- 
tween love and gratitude, resolved to conceal the fraud 
no longer, and, falhng at the feet of the Brahman, 
discovered the imposture, and asked pardon for his of- 
fences. The priest, without reproaching ]iim, seized a 
poniard which hung at his girdle, and was guing to 
plunge it in his heart, if Feizi had not prevented him 
by taking hold of Iiis arm. The young man usi'd every 
, means to pacify him, and declared himself ready to do 
[anything to expiate his treachery. The Bi-ahmiin, 
Ibnrsting into tears, promised to pardim liiin on cundi' 
ion that lie siiould swear never to translate tlie l^edat, 
ffr sacreil volumes, or disclose In unv ]ierson whatever 
kfae symbol of the Brahman creed. Feizi readily prom- 
him : how far he kept hia word is not known ; 
Int the sacred books of the Indians have never heeu 
^'teanslated." ^ 

We have thus traced the existence of Sanskrit, as tha 
language of literature and religion of India, from the 
tanufof Alexander to the reign of Akbar. A hundred 
ytira after Akbar, the eldest son of Simh Jehau, the 
unfortunate Dara, manifested tlie sjime interest in re- 
I^TouB speculatious which had distinguisbed his great 

1 BUtBTy or the Sstlleinenia of tba EurDpeans in the East aad West In- 
iIbIciI rniiii the French or the Abhi^ Bernal by J. Jundtmiiiid r 
76, vol. i. p. 34. 
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gmndsire. He became a student of SaDskrit, 
translated the Upaiilshads, pliilosnpliical ti-eittises ap- 
pended to the Vedaa, into Persian. Tliis was in the 
year 1657. a year before lie was put to deatli by 
his younger brother, the bigoted Aurengzebe, This 
prince's translation was translated into Fiem-h by An- 
qaetil Duperron, in the year 1795, the fourth year of 
the French Republic ; and was for a long time the 
priiicipul source from which European sciiolars de- 
rived their knowledge of tlie sacred hterature of the 
Brahma lis. 

At tlie time at which we have now arrived, tlie 
reign of AutfiUgzebe (1658-1707), the coiemporaiy 
and rival of Louis XIV., the existence of Sanskrit and 
Sanskrit literature was known, if not in Europe gen* 
eraJly, at least to Europeans in India, particularly to 
missionaries. Who was the first European that knew 
of Sanskrit, or that acquired a knowledge of Sanskrit, 
is difficult to say. When Vasco du Gama landed at 
Calicut, on the 9th of May, 1498, Padre Pedro began 
at once to preach to the natives, and had suffered a 
martyr's death befoi-e the discoverer of India returned 
to Lisbon. Every new ship that reached India brou' . 
new missionaries ; but for a long time we look in ...' ' 
iu their letters and reports for any mention of Sf .'< 
or Sanskrit literature. Francis, now St, Franc ■■• 
vier, was the first to organize the great work of i^ 
ing the Gos|}el in Indi a £ 1542) ; and such were . * 
and devotion, such his success in winning the hea Ji 
high and low, tiiat his friends ascribed to him, a. ^ 
other miraculous gifts, thu gift of tongues ^ — a ^ 
never claimed by St. Francis himself. It is nut, hov ~ 

1 Mii]lb&uer, p. 6T. 



ever, till the year 1559 that we first hear of the mia- 
Honariea at Goa studying, with the help uf a convurted 
Brahman,^ the theological and philosophical literature 
of the country, and challenging the Bntliinans to public 
disputations. 

The first certain instance of a European missionary 
having mastered the difBcuIties of t!w Sanskrit Ian- 
page, belongs to a still later period, — to what may 
be called the pei-iod of'jRoEert o tie I fobilC' aa distin- 
guished from the first period, whicli is uiidor the pre- 
siding spirit of Francis Xavier. Roberto de Nobili 
went to India in 1606. He was himself a man of 
bigh family, of a refined and cultivated mind, and be 
perceived tlie more quickly the difficulties which kept 
the higher castes, and particularly the Brahmans, from 
joining the Cliristian communities formed at Madura 
and other places. These communities consisted chiefly 
of men of low rank, of no education, and no refinement. 
He conceived the bold plan of presenting himself as a 
Brahman, and tJms obtaining access to the high and 
noble, the wise and learned, in the land. He shut him^ 
^elf up for years, acquiring in secret a knowledge, not 
^ofTWLaildTelugu.butofSauskrit. When, after 
?nt stu'ly of the language and literature of the 
• ns, he feit himself strong enough to grapple with 
;onist3, he showed liimself in public, dressed in 
er garb of the Brahmans, wearing their cord 
'.f frontal mark, observing theii- diet, and sub- 
. even to the complicated rules of caste. He 

'^ p. so. TbtKa Brahmana, according lo Robort de Noliili, wefi; uf 

elus, not inilialed in Iho sac-fd Uteralure. They were ignonrat 

_ 1, "of the books Smarta, Aposlamba, and SuUa." — .ValBKmtr. f 

i Sober! himself quotes from tha ApBEtaniba-i^ai.a. in bis detcncn 

t p. 193. He slBO quotes Scauda FurEUiii, p 193 ; Kadauibitri, p. 1B3. 
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was successliil, in spite of the persecotiuns both of the 
Brahmans, wlio were afraid of tiiin, and of liis own 
fellow-laborera, who could not understand Ilia poHcy. 
Hia life in India, where he dit'd as an old Uind man, 
is full of interest to the missionaiy. I can only speak 
of him here as the first European Sanskrit scholar. A 
man who could quote from Hanu, from the Pur&nas, 
und even from works such as tlie Apastamba-sutras, 
which are known even at present to only those few 
Sanskrit scholars who can read Sanskrit MSS,, must 
have been far advanced in a knowledge of the sacred 
language and literature of tlie Bralinians ; and thu 
very idea that ho came, as he said, to preach a new 
or a fourth Veda,^ which had been lost, shows Iiow 
well lie knew the strong and weak points of the theo- 
logical system which lie came to conquer. It is sur- 
prising tJiat the reports which he sent to Rome, in 
order to defend himself against the charge of idolatry, 
and in which he drew a faithful picture of the religion, 
the customs, and literature of the Brahraans, should 
not have attracted the attention of scholars. The 
"Accommodation Question," as it was called, occu- 
pied cardinals and popes for many years ; but not one 
of them seems to have perceived the extraordinary 

1 Tht Eaour-Vedn is not the wort of Rohfrt da Nobili. Ii was probfibly 
wiiKeo hy one of his convprte. ll is in Sanskrit verse, in the eljle of Hie 
FuriQM, and contains a wild mixture of Hindu and Christian doctrioe. 
Tlie French translation was sent to Voltaire and printed by him in 1778, 
"I.'Ezonr Vedani Iraduit du Sonscritam par un Urame." Voltaire ex- 
pr«s#d liis liclief that tbe ori|;ina1 was four centuries older than Alexan- 
der, aitil that it was the ni-ut pmcious gill For which the West liftd baen 
ever indebted to the But. itr. Ellis diocovered llic Sansltrit original wX 
Pondichaiy. [Asiatic RaMarthea, vol. xlv.) There is no evidenoa fei 
■BcribiflB Ihp work to Robert, and It fa not men ton ad in the listrf hit 
works. <Bertrand. la Waaon da Madur^, Paris, 1S4T-»J, t. iii. p. t 
Uiillbauer, p. mi6,naK.) 
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interest nttacliing to th(i existence of an ancient civ- 
itization so perfect and so firmly rooted as to require 
accomDwdation even from the missionaries of Rome. 
At a time when tlie discovery of one Greek MS. would 
have been hailed by all the scholars of Europe, the 
discovery of a complete literature was allowed to pa^s 
unnoticed. The day of Sanskrit had not yet come. 

The first missionaries who succeeded in rousinp; ihe 
attention of Eurojiean scholars to the extraordinary 
discovery that had heen made were the French Jesuit 
missionaries, whom Louis XIV. had sent out to India 
after the treaty of Ryswick, in 1697.^ Father Poiiii 
drew up a comprehensive account of the literary treas- 
ures of the Brahmans; and his report, dated Karikal 
(dans le Madure), November 23, 1740, and addressdd 
to Father Dulialde, was published in the " Letlres ^di- 
fiantes."^ Father Pons ^Jiives in :t a most interest- 
ing and, in general, a very accurate description of the 
various branches of Sanskrit literature, — of the four 
Vedas, the grammatical treatises, the six systems of 
philosophy, and the astronomy of the Hindus, He 
anticipated, on several points, the researches of Sir 
William Jones. 

But, although the letter of Father Pons excited a 
deep interest, that interest remained necessarily barren, 
as long as there were no grammars, dictionaries, and 
Sanskrit texts to enable scholars in Europe to stu<ly 
Sanskrit in the same spirit in which they studied Greek 
and Latin. The first who endeavored to supply this 
want was a Carmelite frJar. a German of tlie name 
1 la IflTT ■ Ur. Marshnll is uid to hire beeo i proficient in Sanskrit. 
Wliol'f Histori«na of India, p. BfiS. 

> See «[| mcelFent acconat of (hb iettor in on utida of U. Biot in Ibt 
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of -Tnlmnp Pl'ilj p Wf^ i^ip, better known as "iFanlJr"* 
la SaQ tQ Rnrtlinlfn^iviJ He was in India from 1776 ti) 
1789; and lie published the first grammar of Sanskrit 
at Rome, in 1790. Although this grammar has been 
severely criticised, and is now hardly ever consulted, it 
13 but fair to bear in raind that the first grammar of 
any language is a work of infiTiitely greater difficulty 
than any later grammar. 

We have thus seen how the existence of the Sanskrit 
language and literature was known ever since India 
had first been discovered by Alexander and his com- 
panions. But what was not known was, that this lan- 
guage, as it was spoken at the time of Alexander, and 
at the time of Solomon, and for centuries before hia 
time, was intimately related to Greek and Latin, in 
fact, stood to them in the same relation as French 
to Italian and Spanish. The history of what may be 
called European Sanskrit philology dates from the 
foundation of the Asiatic-S«aety-at CaJc ntfa, in 1 TiJ4 .3J 
It was through the labors of Sir William ignesr^acsyi 
W iU^i ns, Eiaater, Colebrooke, and oiher members of 
that illustrious Society, that the language and literature 
of the Brahmana became first accessible to European 



> Sidbarnbun <ea Grammaticii Satnscrdgmica, cui Bccedit diiaertstia 
tiitorico-critiFa in linguam Snmscrdamicam, vulgo Samseret dictam, in 

aiUs Datenditnr, libri aliqui in en exarati critics recensentur, ot simol ali- 
qaw BUtiquissiniu gcnttlium oratlones titui^iciB paueUi attinguntnr et 
ex;>1icantar autora Paulino n. S, BartliDlomico. Ramie, ITHO. 

s The cirlint pnblicatioDB were the " Bhagavadglta," translated bj- Wl(- 
Vian.lTSB; the "Ilitnpadafci," translated by Wilkiiis, 1787; and the " Sa- 
kunraia," translated by W. Jones, 178B. Original Kranimara, inlhoul 
mentioning mere loni pilot Jons, were published by Culeliiv^oka, ISOS; by 
Carey, ISOGi by Wilkin., 1808; by Fotster, IBlOi liy TafcB,lB20! by Wil 
■on, 1841. In Germsny, Bopp published bis grammars in 182T, 18319, 1B31 
QeDfoj.in !)*aS nnd 1S55. 
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icliolara; and it would be difficult to say which of 
the two, the language or the literature, excited tlie 
deepest and moat lasting interest. It was impossible to 
look, even in the most cursory manner, at the declen- 
sions and conjugations, without being struck by the 
extraordinary similarity, or, in some cases, by tlie abso- 
lute identity oF the grammatical forms in,.San^rit, 
Greek, and Latin. As early as 1778, (Halhgd^re- 
marked, in the preface to his Grammar of Bengali,^ 
"I have been astonished to find this similitude of San- 
skrit words with those of Persian and Arabic, and even 
of Latin and Greek; and these not in technical and 
metaphorical terms, which the mutaation of refined arts 
and improved manners might have occasionally u.tro- 

Idnced ; but in the main groundwork of language, in 
monosyllables, in the names of numbers, and the ap- 
pellations of such things as could be first discriminated 
on the immediate dawn of civilization." Sir William 
Jones (died 1794), after the first glance at Sanskrit, 
declared that whatever its antiquity, it was a language 
of most wonderfiil structure, more perfect than the 
Greek, more copious than the Latin, and more exqui- 
ntely refined tlian either, yet bearing to both of them 
a strong aflinity. "No philologer," he writes, " could 
examine the Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, without be- 
lieving them to have sprung fr{>nLi some common source, 
which, perhaps, no longer exists. Tliere is a similar rcn- 
ion, though not quite so forcible, for supposing that both 
the Gothic and Celtic had fne same origin with the San- 
ikrit. Theold Persian may be added to the same family." 
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But how waa that affinity to he explained '/ People 
were completely taken by surprise. Theologians sliook 
their heads; classical scholars looked sceptical; philos- 
ophers indulged in the wildest conjectm-es in order to 
escape from llie only possible conclusion which could 
be di-awn from the facts placed before them, but which 
threatened to upset tlieir little systems of the history of 
the world. Lord Moiihn ddQ h ad just finished his great 
work ^ in wbicli he derives all mankind from a coupk 
of apes, and all tlie dialects of the world from a lan- 
guage originally framed by some Egyptian gods," when 
the discovery of Sanikril came on him like a thunder- 
bolt. It must be said, however, to his credit, that he 
at once perceived tiie immL'use importance of the dis- 
covery. He could not be expected to sacrifice his pri- 
meval monkeys or his Egj'ptian idols ; but, with that 
reservation, the conclusions which he drew from the 
new evidence placed before him by his friend Mr. Wil- 
kins, the author of one of our first Sanskrit grammars, 
are highly creditable to the acuteness of the Scotch judge. 
"There is a language," he writes^ (in 1792), "still 
existing, and preserved among the Bramiiia of India, 
which is a richer and in every re-^pect a finer language 
than even the Greek of Homer. All the other lan- 
guages of India have a great resemblance to this lan- 

e Origin and ProgreM of Language," second edition, Edlo- 
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re, which is called the Shanscrit. But those Un- 
lages are dialects of it, and formed from it, not the 
Shanscrit from them. Of this, and other particulars 
loncerning this language, I have got such certain iofor- 
Biation from India, that it' I live to tiniah my history 
F man, wliich I have begun in my third voKime of 
Antient MeLi physics,' I shall be able clearly to prove 
bat the Greek is derived from the Shanscrit, which 
s the antient language of Egy[)t, and was carried by 
lie Egyptians into India, with their other arts, and into 
Sreece by the colonies which they settled there." 
A few years later (1795) he had arrived at more 
^finite views on the I'eiation of Sanskrit to Greek; 
Old he writes,^ "Mr. Wilkina has proved to my con- 
viction such a resemblance betwixt the Greek and tlie 
Shanscrit, that the one must he a dialect of the other, 
dr both of some original language. K,w the Greek 
! certainly not a dialect of the Shanscrit, any more 
ban the Shanscrit is of tiie Greek. They must, 
therefore, he hoth dialects of the same language ; and 
• that language could he no jther than the language 
1 of Egypt, brought into India by Osiris, of which, un- 
doubtedly, the Greek was a dialect, as I tliink I have 
proved." 

Into these theories of Lord Monboddo's on Egypt 
|nd Osiris, we need not inquire at present. But it 
inay be of interest to give one other extract, in 
prdor to show how well, apart from his men with, 
tnd his monkeys without, tails. Lord Monboddo could 
rift and handle the evidence that was placed hefore 



' To apply these observations to the s 

Anticat MetapLvsics, ^-ol. iv, p. 3 
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Mr. Wilkins has discovered betwixt the Shanacrit and 
the Greek; — I will begin with these words, whidi must 
have been original words in all languages, as the things 
denoted by them must have been known in the first 
ages of civility, and have got names ; so that it is im- 
possible that one language could have borrowed them 
from another, unless it was a derivative or dialect of 
that language. Of this kind are the names of numbers, 
of the members of the human body, and of relations, 
iuch as that of father, mother, and brother. And first, 
as to numbers, the use of which must have been coeval 
with civil society. The words in the Shanserit for the 
numbers from one to ten are, gA, dwee, tree, ehgtoor, 
pnaeh, skat, saj>t, aght, nava, ^s, which certainly have 
an affinity to the Greek or Latin names for those num- 
bers. Then they jiroceed towards twenty, saying ten 
and one, ten and two, and so forth, till they come to 
twenty; for their arithmetic is decimal as well as oura. 
Twenty they express by the word m?p?KCffee. Then 
they go on till they come to thirty, which tbey express 
by the word treensat, of which the word expressing 
three is part of the composition, as well as it is of the 
Greek and Latin names for those numbers. And in 
like manner they go on expressing forty, fifty, &c., by 
a like composition with the words expressing simple 
numerals, namely, four, five, &c., till they come to the 
number one hundred, whicli they express by gat, a | 
word difierent from either the Greek or Latin name furl 
that number. But, in this numeration, there is a vei-yj 
remarkable conformity betwixt the word in Sbanscril ' 
expressing twenty or twice ten, and the woi'ds in Greek 
and Latin expressing the same number ; for in nono of 
the three Ianguag"s has the word any relation to 1 
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nnmber two, which, by multiplying ten, makes twenty ; 

Buch as the words expressing the numbers thirty, forty, 
&c., have to the words expressing three or four ; for in 
Greek the word is eibiai, which expresses no relation 
to the number two ; nor does tlie Latin viyinU, but 
which appears to liave more resemblance to the Shan- 
icrit word veensatee. And thus it appeare tliat in tlie 
■nomalies of tlie two languages of Greek and Latin, 
there appears to be some conformity with the Shan- 
Bcrit." 

Lord Monboddo compares tlie Sanskrit pada with 
the Greek pons, podog ; the Sanskrit TtiJsa with the 
Latin nasus ; the Sanskrit deva, god, with the Greek 
Theos and Latiu deiu ; the Sanskrit ap, water, with 
the Latin aqua ; the Sanskrit vidhaed with the Latin 
vidua, widow. Sanskrit words such as t/onia, for 
angle, kentra, for centre, hora, for hour, he points out 
as clearly of Greek origin, and imported into San- 
skrit. He then proceeds to sliow the grammatical 
coincidences -between Sanskrit and the classical lan- 
guages. He dwells on compounds such as tripada, 
from tri, three, and pada, foot — a tripod; he remarks 
on the extraordinary fact that Sanskrit, like Greek, 
changes a positive into a negatiTe adjective by the ad- 
iition of the a privative; and he then produces what 
he seems to consider as the most valuable present tha* 
■Ml". Wilkins could have given him, namely, the San 
fkrit fonns, asmi, I am ; asi, thou art ; aiti, he is ; 
^aanti, they are ; forms clearly of the same origin as 
'the corresp(mding forms, emm, eU, estt, in Greek, and 
't/tnt in Latin. 

Another Scotch philosopher, JDugftld- Stew art, was 
murh less inclined to yield such ready subaiissioii. 
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No doubt it most have re(]iiired a considerabli 
for a man brought up in the belief that Greet ai 
Latin were either aboriginal languages, or modil 
tions of Hebrew, to bring himself to acquiesce in 
revolutionary doctnne that tlie classical languages t 
intimately related to a jargon of mere savages; for 
such all the subjects of the Great Mogul were then 
supposed to be. However, if the facts about Sanskrit 
were true, Dugald Stewart was too wise not to see 
that the conclusions drawn from tbem were inevitable, 
Ho therefore denied the reality of such a language 
as Sanskrit altnfxether, and wrote his famous essay to 
prove that Sanskrit had been put together, after tha 
model of Greek and Latin, by those arcli-forgers ani 
liars the Brabmans, and that tba whole of Sanskrit 
literature was an imposition. I mention this fact, be- 
cause it shows, better than anything else, how violent 
a shock was given by the discovery of Sanski-iC to pi-ej- 
ndices most deeply ingrained in the mind of every 
educated man. The most absurd arguments found 
favor lor a time, if they could imly furnish a loophole 
by which to escape from the mipleasant conclusion that 
Greek and Latin were of the same kitli and kin as the 
language of the black inhabitants of India. The first 
who dared boldly to face botli the facts and the con- 
clusions of Sanskrit scbolai'sbip was the German poet, 
iJijxdexick Scldegelv He bad been in England during 
the peace of Amiens (1801-1802), and had leiirnwl 
a smattering of Sanskrit from Mr. Alt-ymwlu.- fTami'L 
ton. After carrying on his studies tor some time at 
Paris, he published, in 1808, bis work, " On tlie 
Language and Wisdom of the Indians." Tins work 
became the foundation of the science of language 
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rhough published only two years after the first vol- 
ume of Adelung's " Mithridates," it is separated firom 
that work by the same distance which separates the 
Copernican from the Ptolemsean system. Schlegei 
was not a great scholar. Many of his statements 
have proved erroneous; and nothing would be easier 
than to dissect his essay and hold it up to ridicule. 
But Schlegei was a man of genius ; and when a new 
science is to be created, the imagination of the poet is 
wanted, even more than the accuracy of the scholar. 
It surely required somewhat of poetic vision to em- 
brace with one glance the languages of India, Persia, 
Greece, Italy, and Germany, and to rivet them to- 
gether by the simple name of Indo-Germanic. This 
was Schlegel's work ; and in the history of the intel- 
lect, it has truly been called " the discoveiy of a new 
world." 

We shall see, in our next lecture, how Schlegel'a 
idea was taken up in Germany, and how it led almost 
immediately to a genealogical classification of the prin- 
cipal languages of mankind. 



LECTURE V. 



GENEALOGICAL CLASSIFICATION OF LAHGUAGEB. 

We traced, in our last Lecture, the history of the I 
various attempts at a classifii'ation of languages to the I 
year 18QS, the year in ivhicli Frederick Schlegel pub- J 
lished his little work on " The Language and Wisdom m 
of the Indians." This work was like the wand of al 
magician. It pointed out the place where a c 
sliDuld be opened ; and it was not long before Bome J 
of tlie most distinguished scholars of the day began tol 
sink their shafts, and i-aise the ore. For a time, everj'- S 
body who wished to learn Sanskrit had to come to 
England. Bopji, Schlegel, Lassen, Rosen, Burfiouf, 
all spent some time in this countiy, copying manu- 
scripts at the East-India House, and receiving assist-J 
nnce from Wilkins, Coleto'ooke, Wjjson, and other dis*"! 
tinguished members of the old Indian Cii-iJ Service.'^ 
The fii-st minute and scholar-like comparison of the 
gi-ammar of Sanskrit with that of Greek and Latin, 
Persian, and German, was made by Fcmcis Bopp, in 
1816.1 Other essays of his followed; and in 1833 
appeared the first volume of his " Comparative Gram- 
mar of Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, 
Slavonic, Gothic, and German." This work was nutj 
Gnishfd till nearly twenty years later, in 1852;* but ilf 
1 Conjugationssyelera: Frankfurt, IBIO. 
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will form forever the safe and solid fouDdation of com- 
parutive philology. August Wilhelm von Sclilegel, 

the brotlier of Frederick Sclilegel, used the influence 
which he had acquired as a German poet, to pojiularize 
the study of Sanskrit in Germany. His " Indtsche 
Bibliothek " was published from 1819 to 1830, and 
though chiefly hitended for Sanskrit literature, it like- 
wise contained Be\era! ailicles on Comparative Phi 
lology. This new science Boon found a still more 
powerful ]mtron in William von Humboldt, the worthy 
brother of Alexander von Humboldt, and at that time 
one of the leading statesmen in Prussia. His essays, 
chiefly on the philosophy of language, attracted gen- 
eral attention during his lifetime; and he leR a last- 
ing monument of hia studies in hia great work on the 
Kawi language, which was published af^er his death, 
in 1836. Anotlier scholar who must bo reckoned 
among the tbiuiders of Comparative Philology is Pi-o- 
I'essor Pott), whose " Etymological Researches " ap- 
jjeared first in 1833 and 1836.' Move special in its 
]iUipo^e, but based un the same general principle.s, was 
Grimm's " Teutonic Grammar," a work which has 
truly been called colossal. Its publication occupied 
nearly twenty years, from 1819 to 1837. We ought, 
likewise, to mention liere the name of an eminent Dane* 
Erasmus Rnsk, who devoted himself to the study of the 
niirtheni Imiguages of Europe. He slai-tcd,in 1816, for 
Persia and India, and was the first to acquire a knowl- 
edge of Zend, the language of tJie Zend-Avesta ; but he 
lied before he had time to publish all ihe results of hi.'^ 
learned researches. He had proved, however, that tlie 
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lacreil language of the Parsis was closL'!} connecteJ 
with the sacred language of the Braliiiiaiis, and tliat, 
like Sanskrit, it had preserved some of the eariiest for- 
inations of Indo-European speech. These researchea 
into the ancient Persian language were taken up again 
by one of the greatest scholars that France ever pro- 
duced, by Eugene Buniouf. Though the works of 
Zoroaster had been translated before by Anquetil Du- 
pttKFon, bis was only a translation of a modern Persian 
translation of the original. It was Buniouf who, by 
means of his knowledge of Sanskrit and Comparative 
Grammar, deciphered for the first time the viry words 
of the founder of the ancient religion of light. He 
was, likewise, the first to apply the same key with 
real success to the cuneifonn inscriptions of Darius 
and Xerxes ; and his premature death will long be 
mourned, not only by those who, like myself, had the 
privilege of knowing him personally and attending liis 
lectures, but by all who have the interest of oriental 
literature and of real oriental schofarsbip at heait. 

I cannot give here a list of all the scholars who 
followed in tlie track of Bopp, Schlegel, Humboldt, 
Grimm, and Burnouf, How the* science of language 
has flourished and abounded may best be seen in the 
library of any comparative philologist. There has been 
for the last ten years a special journal of Comparative 
Philology in Germany. The Philological Society in 
London publishes e\-ery year a valuable volunie of its 
transactions; and in almost eveiy continental univtr- 
hity there is a. professor of Sanskrit who lectures 
likewise on Comparative Grammar and the science 
.>f language. 

But why, it may naturally be asked, why should t|ri 
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discovery of Sanaknt liave wrought so complete a 
change in the dassificatory study of languages ? If 
'Sanskrit had been tlie primitive language of mankind, 
lOr at least the parent of Greek, Latin, and German, 
we might understand that it sliould have led to (|uite a 
new classification of these tongues. But Sanskrit does 
not stand to Greek, Latin, the Teutonic, Celtic, and 
Slavonic languages in the relation of Latin to French, 
Italian, and Spanish. Sanskrit, as we saw before, 
could not be called their parent, but only their elder 
flister. It occupies with i-egard to the classical lan- 
guages a position aiialognns to that which Provencal 
occupies with regard to the modern Romance dialects. 
This is perfectly true ; but it was exactly this necessity 
of determining distinctly and accurately the mutual 
relation of Sanskrit and the other members of the same 
&mily of speech, which led to such important results, 
and particularly to the establishment of ihe laws of pho- 
netic change as the only safe means for measuring the 
various degrees of relationship of cognate dialects, and 
tlnis restoring the genealogical tree of human speech. 
When Sanskrit had once assumed its right position, 
when people had once l>ecome familiarized with the 
idea that there must have existed a language more 
primitive than Greek, Latin, and Sanskrit, and form- 
ing the common background of these three, as well as 
ef the Teutonic, Celtic, and Slavonic branches of 
■ apeech, all languages seemed to fall by themselves into 
their right position. The key of the puzzle was found, 
,»nd all the rest was merely a work of patience. The 
same arguments by which Sanskrit and Greek had 
fcfien proved to hold co-ordinate rank were jierceived to 
mpply with equal strength to Latin and Greek ; and 
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after Latin had once been shown to bo moie \ rimttiw 
on many points tiian Greek, it was easy to see tJiat the 
TeutODJc, the Celtic, and tlie Slavonic languages also, 
contained each a number uf furmatioiis wliich it was 
im[>oajIble to derive from Sanskrit, Greek, or I-otin. 
Il was perceived that all had to be trt-ated as co-ordi- 
nate memlx^rs of one and the same class. 

The fir^t great step in advance, therefore, which was 
made in the classification of languages, chicflj thi-uugh 
the discoverj' of Sanskrit, was this, that scholars were 
no longer satisfied with the idea of a general i-ehition- 
Bhip, but began to inquire for the dift'ereut degrees of 
relationship in which each member uf a c]a>s stood to 
another. Instead uf mere classes, we hear now for the 
first time of well regulated famUiet of language. 

A second Biep in advance followed niitnrally froin 



the first. Whereas, for establishing 



ireueral 



way 



the common origin of certain languages, a coini)arison 
of numerals, pronouns, prepositions, adveibs, and the 
most essential nouns and verbs, had been sufficient, it 
was soon fuund that a more accurate standard was 
requii-ed fur measuring the mure minute degrees of 
relatiunsliiji. Such a standard was Bup|>liod by Com- 
parative Grammar ; that is to say, by an initTLompari- 
Bon of the grammatical forms of languages supposed to 
be related to each other; such intercomparisun being 
uairied out according to certain laws which regulate 
tha phonetic changes of letters. 

A glance at the modern history of language will 
make this clearer. There could never be any doubt 
that tlie so-called Romance languages, Italian, Walla- 
chlan, Provencal, French, Spanish, and Portuguese 
were closely relatyd to each oihs.'r. Everybody coul(^ 
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vee tliat they were all derived from Latin. Bui 
one of the most distinguished Frenc)i scholars, Bay>- 

who has dune more for the history of the Ro- 
mance languages and literature than any one else, 
maintained that Provencal only was tlie daughter of 
Latin; whereas French, Italian, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese were the daughtei's of Provencal. He main- 
tained tliat Latin pas^^ed, from the seventh to the ninth 
■century, thi'ough an intermediate stage, which he called 
Langue Romane, and which he endeavored to prove 
was the same as the Provencal of Southern France, 
the language of the Trouhadours. Accoi-ding to him, 
it was only after Latin had iiasst-d through this uniform 
"Bietamoi-phosis, represented by the Langue Romans or 
Provencal, that it became broken up into the various 
Bomance dialects of Italy, France, Spain, and Portu- 
gal. This theory, which was vigorously attacked by 
August Wilhelm von Schlegei, and afterwards minutely 
criticised by Sir Corne-waU-Lawia, can only be refuted 
by a comparison of the Provencal grammar with that 
of the otlier Romance dialects. And here, if you take 
tlie auxiliary verb to be, and compare its forms in Pro- 
vencal and French, you will see at once that, on sev- 
eral points, French has preserved the original Latin 
i&rms in a more primitive state than Provencal, aud 
•that, therefore, it is impi)Maihle to classify French as the 
daughter of Proven<;al, and as the granddaughter of 
Latin. We have in Provencal : — 

eem, corresponding to the French jic-us sommes, 
etz " vous etes, 

son " Us sont, 

«nd it would be a grammatical miracle if ( 



&)rmSs such as ) 



rippled 
, etz, and son, had been changed 
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back again into the more healthy, more primitivei 
31*6 Latin, sommes, etes, sont ; guntus, egtig, guTtt, 
bet us apply the same test to Sanskrit, Greek, and 
Latin ; and we shall see how tlieir mutual genealogi- 
cal position is equally determined by a comparison of 
their grammatical forms. It is as impossible to derive 
Latin from Greek, or Greek from Sanskrit, as it is to 
treat French as a modification of Provencal, Keep- 
ing to the auxiliary verb to be, we find that I 



i in 
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asnd esmi esmi. 

The root is as, the termination mi. 

Now, the termination of the second pereon is n". 
which, togetlier with as, or es, would make, 
aa-si es-si es-m. 

But here Sanskrit, as far back as its history can be 
traced, has reduced assi to asi; and it would be im- 
possible to suppose that the perfect, or, as they are 
sometimes called, organic, forms in Greek and Lithu- 
anian, eg-8i, could first have passed through the muti- 
lated state of the Sanskrit asi. 

The third person is the same in Sanskrit, Greek, 
and Lithuanian, as-ti or ea-ti ; and, with the los3 of 
the final t, we recognize the Latin eH, Gothic igt, and 
Russian esf. 

The same auxiliary verb can be made to furnish 
suflBcient proof that Latin never could have passed 
through tiie Greek, or what used to be called the 
Pelasgic stage, but that both are independent modi- 
fications of the same original language. In the sin- 
gidar, Latin is less primitive than Greek ; for s^im 
stands for es-uin, es for es-is, est for ei-ti. In the fi 
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pei-soD plural, too, mmus sJ'.inds for en-vmus, tlie Gi'eck 
te-nies, the Sanski-it 'smog. The gecuiid person ea-tii 
equal to Greek es-te, and more primitive than San- 
^lirit stJia. But in the third person plural Latin * 
imore pnmitive than Greek. Tlie regular form wouU 
be as-anti; this, in Sanskrit, is changed Into santi. In 
Greek, the initial s is dropped, and the ^olic eriti. La 
"finally reduced to ehi. The Latin, on the contrary, 
kept the radical s, and it would be perfectly 
^possible to derive the Latin mml from tlie Greek 
'it. 
I need hardly say that the modern English, / am^ 
4iiou art, he ie, are only secondary inodi&catio>'t "f '^e 



•ame primitive verb. 



We find in Gothic — 
fur ism 



The Anglo-Saxoi 
fcg- 

eom for eorra, 
tart for erfM, 
%i for tst. 



changes tbe s in*' r^ thus pf" 



plural «n(f for ismd. 

By applying this teat to all languagts, the fonndera 
[iBf comparative philology soon reduced the principal 
dialects of Europe and Asia to certain families, and 
fiiej were able in each family to distinguish different 
{■ranches, each consisting again of numerous dialects, 
both ancient and modem. 

L There are many languages, however, which as yet 
ve not been reduced to families, and though there 
to doubt that some of them will here- 
ifter be comprehended In a system of genealogical 
lassificatiou, it is right to guard fi'oni the beginning 
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against tbe common, but altogether gratuitous suppu- 
■ition, that the principle of genealogkal classificatioD 
must be applicable to all. Genealogical classification 
is no doubt tbe most perfect of all classifications, but 
there are but few branches of physical science in 
which it can be carried out, except very partially. 
In the science of language, genealogical classification 
must lest chiefly on the formal or grammatical ele- 
ments, which, after they have been affected by pho- 
netic change, can be kept up only by a continuous 
tradition. We know that French, Italian, Spanish, 
and Portuguese must be derived Irom a common 
floiirc!, because they share grammatical forms in com- 
mon, which none of these dialects could have supplied 



from their own resources, and which ha 



o meaning. 



or, 80 to say, no life, in any one of them. The termi- 
nation of the imperfect ha in Spanish, va in Italian, by 
which eanto, I sing, is changed into cantaba and can- 
tava^ has no separate existence, and no independent 
meaning in eitlier of these modern dialects. It could 
not have been formed with tl e materials supplied by 
Spanish and Italian. It must have been handed 
down from an earlier generation in which this ba 
had a meaning. We trace it back to Latin bam, in 
eanlabam, and here it can be proved that bam was orig- 
inally an independent auxiliary verb, the same which 
exists in Sanskrit hkavdmi, and in the Anglo-Saxon 
bcovi, I am. Genealogical classification, therefore, 
applies pro[>orly only to decaying languages, to lan- 
guages in which grammatical growth has been arr(»t- 
ed, through the influence of literary cultivation ; in 
which little new is added, everything old is retained 
■s long as possible, and where what we call growth 
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■Or history is notliing but the progress of plionetic cur- 
-ruption. But before languages decay, they have passed 
through a period of growth ; and it seems to Lave been 
completely overlooked, that dialects which diverged 
duiiiig tliat early period, would naturally resist every 
attempt at genealogical classification. If you reraeiii- 
manuer in which, for instance, the plural wiw 
jbruied in Chinese and other languages examined by 
n a former Lecture, you will see tliat where each 
Clialoct may choose its own term expressive of plurality, 
luch as heaj>, clasi, kind, flock, cloud, &c., it would be 
tiareasonable to expect similarity in grammatical ter- 
minations, after these terms have been ground down 
by phonetic cornjption to mere exponents of plurality. 
But, on die otJier hand, it would by no means follow 
tiiat therefore tliesc languages liad no common origin. 
Languages may have a common origin, and yet the 
'ords which they originally employed for marking 
ise, number, person, tense, and mood, having been 
totally different, the grammatical terminations to which 
these words would gradually dwindle down could not 
lossibly yield any results if submitted to the analysis 
tf comparative grammar. A genealogical classification 
if such languages is, therefore, from the nature of tlie 
simply impossible, at least, if such classification 
js chiefly to be based on grammatical or formal 
■evidence. 

It might be supposed, liowever, that such languages, 
[ttiough differing in their grammatical articulation, would 
fet evince their common origin by tlie identity of their 
kdicals or roots. No doubt, they will in many instait- 
SB. They will probably have i-etained their numcrala 
I common, some of their pronouns, and some of the 
[Ommonest words of everv-ilav life. Bitt even her« we 
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must not expect too much, nor be surprised if we find 
even less than we expected. You remember liow the 
names for fatlier varied in the nuraeroiia Friesian ik 
lects. Instead of/rafiT, ihe Latin "ord for brotl 
j-ou find luxukono m Spanish, Instead of ignit, 
Latin word for tire, you have in Freiicii feu, in II 
fnoco. Nobody would doubt the common origin 
German and English ; yet the EngUsh numeral 
first," though preserved in Furst, pr'incepK, print 
is quite different from the German " Der Erste 
" the second " is quite different from " Der Zweite 
and tliere is no connection between the possessive 
noun itn, and the German Hein. This dialectical 
doin worka on a much larger scale in ancient and 
enile languages ; and those who have most cai- 
watched 'tlie natural growth of dialects will he the h 
surprised that dialects which had tlie siime origin shm 
differ, not only in their grammatical finmewoi-k, but 
likewise in many of thuse test-words wliich are very 
properly used for discovering the relationship of lit- 
erary languages. How it is possible to say anything 
about the relationship uf such dialects we shall sue 
hereafter. Eor the present, it is sufficient if I have 
made it clear why the princijjle of genealogical classi- 
fication is not of necessity applicable to all languages ; 
and secondly, why languages, ihough they cannot b^ 
classified genealogically, need not therefore be suppi 
lo have been different from the beginning. The 
tion so frequently repeated that the impussibility 
classing all languages genealogically proves the iq 
possibility of a common origin of language, is notti 
ing hut a kind of scientific dogmatism, whic 
than anything else, has impeded the free progress trf 
itiQcpcndent reseaich. 



But let ua Bee now how far the genealogical cl»ssi6- 
etition of languages has advanced, how many families 
of human speech havo been Hatiafactorily established. 

liut ns remember what sujigested to ns tiiu necessity of 
genealogical classification. We wished to know the 
•original intention of certain Mords and grammatical 
ibrms in English, and we saw that before we cuidd 
attempt to fathom the origin of such words as " I 

"and "I loved," we should havL- to trace them 
tack to their most primitive state. We likewise found, 
Oy a reference to the history of the Romance dialects, 
lliat words existing in one dialect bad frequently been 
preserved in a more primitive form in ansther, and that, 
therefore, it was of the highest importance to hring an- 
cient languages into the same genealogical connection 
'by which French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese are 
keld together as the members of one family. 

Beginning, therefore, with the living language of 
England, we traced it, without difficulty, to Anglo- 

)n. This can-ies us back to the seventh century 
jtfter Christ, for it is to that date that Kfimble— aB4 
^liai^pe^ refer the ancient English ejiic, the BeoiKulfi 
Beyond this we cannot go on English soil. But we 
■know that the Saxons, the Angles, and Jutes came 
im tlie continent, and there their descendants, along 
fiiu northern coast of Germany, still speak Low-Ger~ 

, or Nieder-Deutsch, which in the harbors of Ant- 
werp, Bremen, and Hamburg, has been mistaken by 
many an English sailor for a corrupt English dialect. 
The J>ow-German comprehenus many dialects in the 
north or the lowlands of Germany; but in Geimany 
' proper they are hai-dly ever used for litei-ary purposes. 
The Frie^ian dialects are Low-German, so are the 
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Dntcli and Flfmish. The Friesian had a literatnrs 
of its own as early at least as the twelfth centniy, 
if not earlier,' The Dutch, which is still a national 
and literary langnage, tliough confined to a ^niall area, 
can be traced hack to literary docuTiienis of the six- 
teenth century. The Flemish, too, wan at that tJme 
the language of the court of Flanders and Brabant, 
but lias since been consiilerably encroached upon, 
though not yet extinguished, by the official languagt'S 
of the kingdoms of Holland and Belgium. The oldest 
literary document of Luw-Gerraan on the Continent is 
the Christian epic, the Heljand (Heljand^ Heiland, 
the Healer or. Saviour), which is preserved to us in 
two MSS. of tlie ninth century, and was writtL-n at 
that time for the benefit of the newly converted Sas- 
OD8. We have traces of a certain amount of litera- 
ture in Saxon or Low-German from that time onward 
through the Middle Ages up to the seventeenth cen- 
tury. But little only of that literature has been 
preserved; and, after the translation of the Bible by 
Luther into High-German, the fete of Low-German 
literature was sealed. 

The literary language of Germany is, and has been 
ever since the days of Charlemagne, the High-Oerman. 
It is spoken in various dialects all over Germany.^ 

1 " AtthoDKh Ihe Old Frienisn documentB rank, ifcording to their dates, 
vilh Middle rather than with Old Germiin, Ihe Frinian language appean 
there ia a mach more ancieat atage, which toy nesrlj apprrAches the Old 
High-Gorman. Tlie political itwiatiao of the Friesiana, and their noble at- 
tachment la their Iradllianal manners and rights, have imparted to (heir 
language also a more conservative apirit. Aller Ihc foarteeoth century th* 
old infleelionaorihe Frieilan decoy moat rapidly, whereas in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries they rival the Anglo-Saxon of the ninth and tenth cea- 
tariea." — Gnmm, German Grirnvnar (1st ed.), vol. i p. Ixriii. 

a The dialecta of Swabia (the AllemannJah}, of Bavaria and Ansttis, ot 
iiy>iieoDia along the Uain, and of Saxonf, &c. 
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Its liistoiy may be traced through thivc periods. 
The present, or New High-Gennaii period dates from 
Luther; the Middle High-German period extends 
from Luther backwards to the twelfth century ; the 
Old High-German period extends fi-om thence to the 
Beventh century. 

Thus we see that we can fullow the High-German, 
Bs well as ihe Low-German branch of Teutonic speech, 
back to ahont the seventh century after Christ. Wa 
'jnust not suppose that before that time there was one 
common Teutonic languagi; spoken by all German 
itribes, and that it afterwards diverged into two atreams, 
— the High and Low. There never was a common, 
uniform, Teutonic language; nur la there any evidence 
to show that there existed at any time a uniform High- 
German or Low-German language, fi-om wliich all 
High-German and Low-German dialects are respec- 
tively derived. We cannot derive Anglo-Saxon, Frie- 
gian, Flemish, Dutch, and Platt-Detitsch from the an- 
cient Low-German, which is preserved in the continen- 
tal Saxon of the ninth century. All we can say is this, 
that these various Low-Gei-man dialects in England, 
Holland, Friesia, and Lower Germany, passed at differ- 
^_ ant times through the same stages, or, so to say, the 
bame latitudes of grammatical growth. We may add 
Jliat, with every century that we go back, tlie converg- 
'enne of these dialects becomes more and more decided ; 
but there is no evidence to justify ns in admitting the 
historical reality of one primitive and uniforni Low-Ger- 
man language from which they were all derived. This 
is a mere creation of grammarians who cannot under- 
stand a multiplicity of dialects without a common type. 
They would hkewise demand the admission of a prim- 
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itive Iligh-Gennan language, as thesouice, not only of 
the literary Old, MidiUc, and !\Iodei-n Higli -German, 

but likewise of all the local dialects of Austria, Bk^» 
ria, Swabia, and Fratu'onia. And they would wish m 
to believe that, previous to the separation into High 
and Low German, thei-e existed one complete Teutonic 
language, as yet neither High nor Low, but containing 
the germs of both. Such a ayatem maybe convenient 
for the purposes of grammatical analysis, but it I* 
comes miachicvous as soon as these grammatical abstrxo 
tions aru invested with an historical reality. As tbere 
were familiea, clans, confederacies, and tribes, befon 
there was a nation ; so there were dialects before theit| 
was a language. The grammanan who postulates 
historical reality for the one primitive type of Teutonie 
speech, is no better than the historian wlio believes in 
a fiattotig. the^grandsoi i of H ector, and the supposeJ . 
ancestor of all the Franks, or in a Brutus, the mythici ; 
father of all the Britons. When the German raM - 
descended, one after the other, fi'um the Danube an . 
from the Baltic, to take possession of Italy and th 
Roman provinces, — when the Goths, the Lombards 
the Vandals, the Franks, the Burgundians, each unde 
their own kings, and with their own laws and 
tonis, settled in Italy, Gaul, and Spain, to act thei^ 
several parts in the last scene of the Roman tragedy^ 
— we have no reason to suppose that they all spokij, 
one and the same dialect. If we possessed any liter 
ary documents of those ancient German races, w ' 
should find them all dialects again, some with tli i^. 
peculiarities of High, others with those of Low, Ga( „ 
man. Nor is this mere conjecture : for it so happeiil 
*hat, by some fortunate accident, the dialect of 
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Rt least of those ancient German races has been pro- 
served to us in the Gothic translation of the Biblt! by 
Bishop Ulfilas. 

I must say a few words on this remarkable man. 

The accounts of ecclesiastical historians with regard 

to the date and the principal events in the life of 

[Jlfilas aro veiy contradictory. This is partly owing 

O the fact that Uldlas was an Arian bishop, and that 

lie accounts which we possess of him come from two 

ipposite sides, from Arian and Athaiiasian writers. 

Although in farming aii estimate of his character it 

jFOuld be necessary to sift this contradictory evidence, 

: is but fair to suppose that, when dates and simple 

tfi in the hfe uf the Bishop have to be settled, his 

a friends bad better means of information than the 

rtbodox historians. It is, therefore, from the writings 

r his own co-religionists that the chronology and the 

^Pjistorical outline of the Bishop's life should be deter- 

ined. 

The principal writers to he consulted are Philo- 
' TBtorgius, as preserved by Photius, and Auxentius,.as 
^preserved by Maximin us -in- a. MS. lately discovered 
r Professor Waitz ^ in the Library at Paris, (Sup- 
c'^plement. Latin. No. 594.) This MS. contains some 
""^"writings of Hilarius, the two first books of Ambrosiua 
''"^^ De fide, and the acts of the CoimcU of AquiJeja (381). 
P^ ^On the margin of this MS. Maximinus repeated the 
''"'beginning of the acts of the Council of Aquileja, add- 
*' Img remarks of his own in order to show how unfairly 
fPalladius bad been treated in that council by Am- 
"iWose. He jotted down his own views on the Arian 
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controversy, and on fol. 282, seq., he copied an no 
count of Ulfilas written by Auxentius, the bishop of 
Dorostoruui (Sihstria on the Danube), a pupil of 
Uliilas. Tills ia followed again by some dissertations 
of Ma\iminus, and on foil. 314 — 327, a treatise ad- 
dressed to Ambrose by a Serai-arian, a follower of 
Euaebius, possibly by Prudentius himself, was copied 
and slightly abbreviated for his o*vn purposes by 
Maximinus. 

It is from Auxentius, as copied by Maximinus, that 
we learn that Ulfilas died at Constantinople, where he 
had been invited by the emperor to a disjiutation. 
This could Jiot have been later than the year 381, 
because, according to the same Auxentius, Ulfilas had 
been bishop for forty years, and, according to Philo- 
Btorgius, he had been consecrated by Eusebius. Now 
Eusebius of Nicomedia died 341, and as Philustorgiufl 
says that Ulfilas was consecrated by " Eusebius and 
the bishops who were with him," the consecration has 
been rei'erred with great plausibility to the beginning 
of the year 341, when Eusebius presided at the Synod 
of Antioch. As Ulfilas was thirty years old at the 
time of his consecration, he must have been born in 
311, and as he was seventy years of age when he died 
at Constantinople, his death must have taken place io 
381. 

Professor Waitz fixed the death of Ulfilas in 388, 
because it is stated by Auxentius that other Arian 
bishops had come with Ultiias on bis last jimriiey to 
Constantinople, and had actually obtained the promise 
of a new council from the emperors, but that the 
heretical party, i. e., the Athanasians, succeeded in 
getting a law published, prohibiting al! disputation oD 
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the &ith, whether in public or private. Maximinus, 
to whom we owe this notice, has acUeti two laws fron 
the Codex Theodosianus, which he suppoawl to have 
reference to tliia controvei-sy, dattti respectively 388 
and 386. This shows that Maxirainiis himself wai 
doubtful as to the exact date. NcithL-r of these laws, 
however, is applicable to the case, sis has been fully 
■hown by Dr. Bessell. They are quotations from tbi 
Codex Theodosianus made by Miiximiiius at Ins own 
risk, and made in error. If t}ie deatli of Ulfilas were 
fixed in 388, the important notice of Pbilostorgius, 
that Ulfilas was consecrated by Eusebius, would liavo 
to be surrendered, and we should have to suppose that 
i Theodosius had been in treaty with the 
' Arians, whereas after the year 383, when the last 
attempt at a reeonciliation had been made by Tlieodo- 
aius, and had failed, no mercy was any longer shown 
to the party of Ulfilas and his friends. 

If, on the contrary, Ulfilas died at Constantinople 
n 381, he might well have been called there by the 
Emperor Theodosius, not to a council, but to a dispu- 
tation (ad disputation em), as Dr. Bessell ingeniously 
maintains, against the Psathyropolistae,' a now sect of 
Arians at Constantinople. About the same time, in 
B80, Sozomen^ refers to efforts made by the Arians to 
pin influence with Theodosius. He mentions, like 
^.uxentius, that these eSbrts were defeated, and a law 
published to forbid disputations on the nature of God 
JThis law exists in the Codex Theodosianus, and i 
dated January 10, 381. But what is most important 
B, tliat this law actually revokes a rescript that liad 
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been obtained fraudulently by the Ariaii heretics, thus 
confirming the statement of Auxentius that tlie em- 
peror had held out to him and bis party a promise rf 
a new council. 

We now return to Ulfilas. He was bom in 811. 
His parents, as Philostorgius tells us, were of Cappa- 
dociau origin, and bad been carried away by the Gotiii 
as captives from a place called Sadagoltliina, near the 
town of Parnassus, It was under Valerian and Gal- 
benus (about 267) that the Goths made this raid ti-om 
Europe to Asia, Galatia, and Cappadocia, and the 
Christian captives whom they carried back to the 
Danube were the first to spread the light of the Gos- 
pel among the Goths. Philostorgius was biiuself a 
Cappadoclan, and there is no reason to doubt this 
statement of his on the parentage of Uliilas, Ulfilas 
was born among the Goths; Gothic was his native 
language, though be was able in aflcr-tife to speak and 
write both in Latin and Greek. Philostorgius, after 
speaking of the death of Crispus (326), and before 
proceeding to the last yeare of Con^tantine, says, that . 
" about that lime " Ulfilas led bis Goths from beyond 
the Danube into the Roman empire. They had to 
leave their country, being pereecuted on account of 
their Christianity, UlHlaa was the leader of the faith- 
fiil flock, and came to Constantine, (not Constantius,) 
as ambassador. This must have been before 837, the 
year of Constantine's death. It may have been in 
328, when Constantine bad gained a victory over the 
Goths; and though Ulfilas was then only seventeen 
veal's of age, this would be no reason for rejecting the 
lestimony of Philostorgius, who suys that Constantine 
treated Ulfilas with great respect, and called him ths 
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Moses of his time. Havincr led his faithful flock 
across the Danube into M(jcsia, he might well have 
been compared by the emperor to Moses leading the 
Israelites from Egypt through the Red Sea. It is true 
that Auxentius institutes the same comparison betweer 
Ulfilas and Moses, after stating that Ulfilas had been 
i^eceived with gi'eat honors by Constantius. But this 
refers to what took place after Ulfilas had been for 
seven years bishop among the Goths, in 348, and does 
not invalidate the statement of Philostorgius as to the 
earlier intercourse between Ulfilas and Constantino. 
Sozomen (H. E. vi. 3, 7) clearly distinguishes l» 
tween the first crossing of the Danube by the Goths, 
with Ulfilas as their ambassador, and the later attacks 
of Athanarich on Fridigern or Friti^er, which led to 
the settlement of the Goths in the Roman empire. We 
must suppose that after having crossed the Danube, 
Ulfilas remained for some time with his Goths, or at 
Constantinople. Auxentius says that he officiated as 
Lector, and it was only when he had reached the 
requisite age of thirty, that he w^as made bishop by 
Eusebius in 341. He passed the first seven years of 
his episcopate among the Goths, and the remaining 
thirty-three of his life " in solo Romanise," where he 
had migrated together with Fri tiger and the Ther- 
vingi. There is some confusion as to the exact date 
of the Gothic Exodus, but it is not at all unlikely 
that Ulfilas acted as their leader on more than one 
'jccasion. 

There is little more to be learnt about Ulfilas from 
Dther sources. What is said by ecclesiastical historians 
about the motives of his adopting the doctrines of 
A.rius, and his changing from one side to the other, 
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deserves no credit. Ultilas, accoriUng to his own con- 
fession, was always an Aiian (semper sic credidi). 

Socrates snys that Ulfilas was pi'esent at the Synod 
of Constantinople iu 360, which may be true, though 
neither Auxentius nor Phihatorgius mentions it. The 
author of the Acts of Nicetas speaks of Ulfilas as 
present at the Council of Nicaea, in company with 
Theophiius. Theophilus, it is true, signed his name 
as a Gothic bishop at that council, but there is nothing 
to confirm the statement that Ulfilas, then fourteen 
years of age, was with Tiieophthis. 

Ulfilas translated the whole Bible, except the Books 
of Kings. For the Old Testament he used the Septu- 
agiut; for the New, the Gitek text; but not exactly 
in that form in which we have it. Unfortunately, the 
greater part of his work has been lost, and we have 
only considerable portions of the Gospels, all tJie gen- 
uine Epistles of St. Paul, though again nut complete; 
fragments of a Psalm, of Ezra, and Nehemiah.' 

1 Aiucenlius thue speaks of Ulfilaa, ( Waitz, p. 19 :) " l-^C [ila pr£dii:]4Dl> 
eb per Cristuin cum dilectione I>eo fatri gradas afi^DCe, hffic bI: bis aimilii 
exsequente, qiuidpa({inla annis in Bpifitopatu aloriosa flarens, apoBtoIica 
gratia Grwcam et Latinani et Golicain lingudm sine iiitennissione in uni 

et sola flclsiia Cristi predicavil Qui et ipsis tribUE lingais pium 

tractadw et inultas iaterprutatioaes volentibus sd uUlitalcm et act edifice- 
tioneni, sibi ad teiernain msiDoriain et mervedem puat se dereliqiild. Qnem 
uondigne laudare nan suditio et penitua Iscere nun auduoj cui plusumniuiD 
BgaeuiD debitor, quant am el ainplius in me laboravit,qui me a prima eCati 
moa a pareutibun meis dtacipnluru Buseepit et aacraa litlBras docuit et veri- 
tittm niaiiiftslavll el per miserivordiam Dei et gratiani Crisd et L-amaliler 
•I spiiitRlJter ut dliiim suum In Sde educavlt. 

" llie Dei providciitia et Cristi misericordia propter niullDruni HBtutem in 
gente Gothorum de leclore triginla annoram ep!»k<ipUB est ordiuatus, ot 
noil eoluin eiiset herea Dei et coliema Cristi, Bed el ia bac per gratiaui ciiUi 
unitutor Cristi et Eanctoruui ejna, ut queumduKHluin sauctue Dai-id trigiuM 
inanrum rex et proreta est coastitutua, ut regeret el di>cen!t populum Def 
■t filios Hisdrael, ita et iatc beatua tamquam profela eat munireetaCiu el 
lacerdoa CiiBli ordinalua, ut reserat et oonigetet et docerel et Bcdificarri 
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Thoogh Ulfilas belonged to the western Gotbs, his 
translation was used by all Gothic tribes, when thej 

gentem Gothornm ; qnod et Deo volente et Cristo aucsiliante per miniflte- 
rium ipsius admirabillter est adinpletum, et sicuti Josef in Mgypto triginta 
annorum est ma]iifes[tatus et] queniadmodum Dominus et Deos nostei 
JhesuB Cristus Filias Dei triginta annonim secundum caruein constitutua 
et baptizatus, coepit evangelium predicare et animas honiinuin pascere: ita 
et iste sanctus, ipsius Cristi dispositione et ordinatiuiie, et in fame et penu- 
ria predicationis indifferenter agentem ipsam gentem Gothorum secundum 
evaugelicam et apostolicam et prufeticam regulam emendavit et vibere 
[Deo] docuit, et Cristiauos, vere Cristianos esse, manifestavit et multi- 
plicavit. 

" Ubi et ex invidia et operatione inimici thunc ab inreligioso et sacrilego 
indice Gothorum tyrannico terrore in varbarico Cristianorum persecutio est 
excitata, ut Satanas, qui male facere cupiebat, nolens faceret bene, ut quos 
desiderabat prevaricatores facere et desertores« Cristo opitulante et pro- 
pugnante, fierent mnrtyres et confessores, ut persecutor confunderetur, et 
qui persecutionem patiebantur, coronarentur, ut hie, qui temtabat vincere, 
victus erubesceret, et qui temtabantur, victores gauderent. Ubi et post 
multorum servorum et ancillarum Cristi gloriosum niartjrium, imminente 
vehementer ipsa persecutione, conpletis septem anuis tantuinmodo in epis- 
kopatum, supradictus sanctissimus vir beatus Ulfila cum grandi populo 
confessorum de varbarico pulsus, in solo Koraanie a thu[n]c beate memorie 
Constantio principe bonoritice est susceptus, ut sicuti Deus per Moysem de 
potentia et violentia Faraonis et Egyptorum po[puIum s]uum I[iberav]it 
[et Rubrum] Mare transire fecit et sibi servire providit, ita et per sepe dic- 
tum Deus confessores sancti Filii sui unigeniti de varbarico liberavnt et per 
Danubium transire fecit, et in montibus secundum sanctorum imitationem 

sibi servire de[crevit] eo populo in solo Romania?, ubi sine illia 

septem annis, triginta et tribus annis veritatem predicavit, ut et in hoc 
quorum sanctorum imitator erat [similis esset], quod quadraginta annorum 

spatium et tempus ut multos re ct . . . . a[nn]orum e 

vita." . . **Qu[i] c[umj precepto imperiali, conpletis quadraginta annis, 

ad Constantinopolitanam urbem ad disputationem contra p . . . 

e . . . p . t . stas perrexit, et eundo in . . . . nn . . ne . p . . . ecias 
ibi ax to docerent et contestarent[ur] .... abat, et inge . e 

. . . supradictam [ci]vitatem, recogitato ei im . . . . de statu concilii, 
ne arguerentur miseris miserabiliores, proprio judicio damnati et perpetuo 
Bupplicio plectendi, statim coepit infirmari; qua in inflrmitate susceptus 
est ad similitudine Elisei prophete. Considerare modo oportet meritum 
friri, qui ad hoc duce Domino obit Constantiuopolim, immo vero Cristiano- 
polim, ut sanctus et immaculatus sacerdos Cristi a Sanctis et consacerdoti- 
bus, a dignis dignus digne [per] tantum multitudinem Cristianorum pre 
ii'eritis [suis] mire et gloriose honoraretur." 

" Uude et cum sancto Hulfila ceterisque cons'^rtibus ad alium conutaton 
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ndvanced into Spain and Italy. The Gothic langntgt 
died out in the ninth century, and after the extinction 
uf the great Gothic empires, tlie translation of Uifilas 
was lost and forgotten. But a MS. of the fifth century 
had been preserved in the A|ihpy nf Wprrlpp^ and 
towards the end of the sixteenth eenlurj-j a man of the 
name of Arnold Mercator, who was in the service of 
William IV., the Landgrave of Hessia, drew attention 
to this old parchment containing large fragments of the 
translation of Ulfilas. The MS., known as the Codex 
Argenteus, was afterwards transferred to Prague, and 
wlien Prague was taken in 1648 by Count Edntgsmark, 
he carried this Codex to Upsala in Sweden, where it ia 
' still preserved as one of the greatest treasures. The 
parchment is purple, the letters in silver, and the MS, 
bound in solid silver. 

In 1818, Cardinal Mai and Count Castiglione dis- 
covered some more fragments in the Monastery of 
Eebbio, where they had probably been preserved ever 
since the Gothic empire of Theodoric the Great in Italy 
had been destroyed. 

Ulfilas must have been a man of extraordinary powet 
to conceive, for the first time, the idea of translating the 
Bible into the vulgar language of his people. At his 
time, there existed in Europe but two languages which 
a Chi'istian bishop would have thought himself justified 
in employing, Greek and Latin. All other languages 
were still considered as barbarous. It reijuired a pro* 

COEitanlinupDlim renissent, ibiqus etioni et imperBlorea adiiaent, adqoa 
lii prouiHBuin fuisMl coiici[1i]um, ut Banchw Au.t[en]tiiia axpoenit, 
>]gnito proiii!«.[!o]iiB pre&ti pr|B]p.iaili herelk[i] omnibus virlbuW 
Inslitoi-unl u[t] lei daretur. qii[ie] coacilium pra[Lilb«rel, »cd nee pi;ri> 
raliin in domo [nee] in paUlico, Tel i[i]J qualibet loco di[6]puUtiD de fldi 
lutbcrelur, 8ic[utJ Uxtui Indicnt [leJipi, elc" 
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^edc sight, and a feilli in the destinies of lliese half 
■avage tribes, and a conviction also of the atter effelenesa 

' the Ruinau and Byzantine empires, before a bishop 
»uld liave brought hiniSGlf to translate the Bibli: into 
tte vulgar dialect of his barbarous countrymen. Soon 
after the death of Ulfilas, the nnmber of Christian 
Goths at Constantinople had so mnch increased as to 
induce Chrysostum, the bishop of Constantinople (397— 
405), to establish a churcli in the capital, whti-e the 

erv-ice was to be read in Gothic* 

The language of Ulfilas, the Gothic, belongs, through 
its phonetic structure, to the Low-German class, but in 
its grammar it is, wit/ifeio exceptions, far more primitive 
than the Anglo-Saxon of the Beowulf, or the Old High- 
'Oerman of Charlemagne, These few excejjtions, how- 
■ever, are very important, for they show that it would 
^foe gi'ammaticaliy, and thi;reforc historically, imjiossible 
to derive either Anglo-Saxon or High-German, or both,^ 
from Gothic It would be impossible, for instance, to 
treat the first person plural of the indicative present, the 
•Old High-German neiyamSs, as a corruption of the 
^Gothic naajam ; for we know, from the Sanskrit mam, 
■the Greek mes, the Latin mus, that this was the original 
'termination of the first person plural. 

Gotliic is but one of the numerous dialects of the 
German race ; some of whirh became the feeders of the 
Bterary languages of the British Isles, of Hullatid, 
E'riesia, and of Low and High Germany, while others 
became extinct, and otliers rolled on from century to 
^ntory unheeded, and without ever producing any 

Theodoret. H. E. V., 30. 

For inetancea whern Old High-Germsn ii more priinilli-e ihnn ([othio 
M Schleicher, ZelUchrifl fur V. S., b. it s. 366- Bngge, ibid., b. t. ■. Sfl 
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literature at all. It is because Gothic is the uiilj ont 

of tliese pai-allel dialects that can be traced back to tba 
fourth centurj, wliureas the others disappear from our 
Bight in the seventh, that it has been mistaken by some 
for the original source of all T^'utonic speecli. The 
same arguments, however, which we u^^ed against Raj- 
nouard, to show that Provencal could not bo considered 
as the parent of the Six Romance dialects, would tell 
with equal force against the prutenaions of Gothic to be 
considered as more than the eldest sister of the Teutonic 
branch of speech. 

There is, in feet, a third stream of Teutonic speech, 
which asserts its independence as much as High-Ger- 
man and Low-German, and which it would be impos- 
sible to place in any but a co-ordinate position with 
regard to Gothic, Low and High German. This is the 
Scandinavian branch. It consists at present of three 
literary dialects, those of Sweden, Denmark, and Ice- 
land, and of various local dialects, particularly in se- 
cluded valleys and fiords of Norway,^ where, however, 
the literary language is Danish. 

It is commonly supposed ^ that, as late as the eleventh 
century, identically the same language was spoken in 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, and that this language 
was preserved almost intact in Iceland, while in Sweden 
and Denmark it grew into two new national dialects 
Nor is there any doubt that the Icelandic skald recited 
nis poems in Iceland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, nay, 
oven among his countrymen in England and Gardariki, 
without fear of not being understood, till, as it is said, 
William introduced Welsh, i. e. French, into Engl.intli 

1 Sec Schlelclicr, Duutni^lio Sprii':be, p. 94. 
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nd Slavonic tongues grew up in the east.* But though 
Bie and the Eome language (llien called Danish or Nor- 
Senisli) was understood, I doubt whether one ajid the 
«me language was spoken by all Nortlimen, and whether 
be fii'st germs of Swedish and Daiii.sh did not exist long 
efore the rl nr r nth 1 1 iiliii 'j . in the dialects of tlie nn- 
StTous clans and tribes of the Scandinavian race. 1 h.it 
ftce is clearly divided into two branches, called by 
Iwedish scholars the Enst and West Scandinavian. 
Hie former would be re])i'fseiited by the old language 
»f Norway and Iceland, the latter by Swedish and 
Danish. This division of the Scandinavian race had 
l^ken place bi.'fui'e the Nortlitnen settled in Sweden and 
Jorway. The western division migrated westward from 
Hussia, and crosicfl over from the continent to the 
!k.1and Islands, and from ihunce to the southern coast of 
^e peninsnla. The eastern division travelled along 
ibe Bothnian Gulf, jiassing the country occupied by tlie 
^nns and Lapps, and settletl in the northern highland.^, 
jpreading toward the south and west. 

The earliest fragments of Scandinavian speech are 
(reserved in the two Eddas, the elder or poetical Edda, 
nntaining old mythic poems, the younger or S i» a Fi 'i V - 
Bdda giving an account of the ancient mythology in 
arose. Both Eddas were composed, not in Nor\vay, 
rat in Iceland, an Island about as large as Ireland, .md 
irhich became first known through some Irish monka 
vho settled there in the eighth centiurv-.^ In the ninth 
rentury voyages of di-icovery were made to Iceland by 
gfldHfidd. fiard ar-and Flokkl, 860-870, and soon after 
Jie distant island, distant about 750 English miles from 

1 Weinhold, AUnordiKhps Leben, p. 27; Gunnlaugasaga, c. 7. 
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Norway, became a kind of America to the Puritans and 
Republicans of the Scandinavian ptiiinsula. Uacald 
Haar£igi^(850-933) liad conquered most of tlie Nop- 
wegian kings, and his despotic sway tended to reduce the 
northern i'reemen to a state of vassalage. Thase ^vho 
could not resist, and could not bring themselves to yield 
to the sceptre of Harald, left their country and migrated 
to France, to England, and to Iculand (874). Tliev 
were mostly nobles and freemen, and they soon estab- 
lished in Iceland an aristiicnitic republic, sucli as they 
had had in Norway before the days of Harald. This 
northern republic flourished ; it adopted Christianity in 
the year 1000. Scliouls were founded, two bishoprics 
were established, and classical literature was studied 
with the same zeal with which their own national poenw 
and laws had been collected aud interpreted by native 
scholars and historians. The Icelanders were famous 
travellers, and the names of Icelandic students are found 
not only in the chief cities of Europe, but in the holy 
places of the East. At the beginning of the twelfth 
century Iceland counted 5iI,00d-4alHibitants. Their in- 
tellectual and literary activity lasted to the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, when the island was con- 
quered by Hakon VI., kingoFNorway. In 1380, Nor- 
way, together with Iceland, was united with Denmark ; 
and when, in 1814, Norway was ceded to Sweden, Ice- 
bnd remained, as it is still, under Danish sway. 

The old poiitry which flourished in Norway in the 
eighth centuiy, and which was cultivated by the skalda 
in the ninth, w^^ild have been lost in Norway itself had 
■it not been for the jealous care with which it was pre- 
served by the emigrants of Iceland. The most im- 
portant branch of their traditional poetry were short 
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^DTigs (liliod or Qiiisla)) relating the dced'j of their godi 
ind heroes. It is impossible to determine their a 
Imt they existed at leust previous to the migration of 
the Korthmen to Iceland, and piobahly as early as the 
^rcntli century, the same ctntury which yields the 
toldest remnants of Anglo-Saxon, Low-German, and 
jSigh-German. They were collected in the middle 
j6f the twelftli century by S ^mu nd Sigftaaoti. (died 
J3S3). In 1643 a sbnilar collection was discovered 
in MSS. of the thirteenth century, and published un- 
[ler the title of Udda, or Great-Grandmother, This 
jpollection is called the old or poetic Edda, in onler 
;o distinguish it from a later work ascribed to Saorri 
Jturluson (died 1241). This, the younger or prose 
Edda, consists of three parts: tlie mocking of Gylfi, 
flie speeches of Bragi, and the Skalda, or Ars poetica. 
Snorri Sturlnson has been called the Herodotus of 
Eceland; and bis chief work is the " Heimskri 
l^e world-ring, which contains the northern historj- 
from the mythic times to the time of King Magnus 
Erlingssnn (died 1177). It was probably in prepar- 
fig his history that, like Cassiodorus, Saxo Gramroati- 
cns, Panlus Diaconus, and other historians of the same 
class, Snorri collected the old songs of the people ; for 
)lis "Ejjda^' and particularly liis " Skaldg," are full 
of ancient poetic fragments. 

The " Skalda," and the rules which it contains, 
j^present the state of poetry hi the thirteenth cen- 
Suiy ; and nothing can be more artificial, nothing 
more different from the genuine poetry of the old 
Edda" than this Ars poetica of Snorri Sturluson. 
One of the chief features cf tins artificial or skaldic 
|K)etrj- was this, that nothir.g should be called by its 
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proper name. A ship was not to bo called a ship, 

bat the beast of tlie sea ; blood, not blood, but the 
dew of pain, or the water of the sword. A warriw 
was not spoken of as a. warrior, but as an armed tree, 
the tree of battle. A sword was the flame of wounds. 
In tliis poetical langnage, whiuh every skald was bound 
to speak, there were no less than 115_nanies_for-fidin i 
an island could be called by 120 synonymuus titles. 
The specimens of ancient poetry which Snorri quotfta 
are taken from the skalds, whose names are well 
known in history, and who lived from the tenth to 
the thirteenth century. But he never quotes from 
any song contained in the old "Edda,"' whether it 
be that those songs were considered by himself as 
belonging to a different and much more ancient period 
of literature, or that they couH not be used in illus- 
tration of the scholastic rules of skaldic poets, tliesa 
very rules being put to shame by the simple style of 
the national poetry, which expressed what it had to 
express without effort and circumlocution. 

We have thus traced the modern Teutonic dialects 
back to four principal channels, — the Biyh-German, 
Low-German, Gothic, and Scandinavian; and we have 
seen that these four, together with several minor dia- 
lects, must be placed in a co-ordinate position from 
the beginning, as so many varieties of Teutonic speech. 
This Teutonic speech may, for convenience' sake, be 
Bpoken of as one, — as one branch of that great family 
of language to which, as we shall see, it belongs ; but 

' The name Eddn is not found before the fonrtecnlh century. Snoni 
Sturlueon dots not know the word Edda, nor any collection of andenl 
poems attributed to Soemund; and though Saemund may have made th> 
Brst collection of national poe^ty, it is doubtful whether the work which Wl 
ooueu UUdei 
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it should always be borne ic mind that this piimi'tivt 
wid uniform language never had any real liistorical 
existence, and that, like all other languages, that of 
the Germans began with dialects whicli gradually 
formed themselves into several distinct national d&< 
posits. 

We muBt now advance more rapidly, and, instead 
of the minuteness of an Ordnance-map, we must be 
latisfied with the broad outlines of Wjld^sGreat Globe 
in our survey of the languages which, together with tlie 
Teutonic, form the Indo-European or Aryan family of 
I'speech. 

And first the Komance, or modem Latin languages. 
I Leaving mere local dialects out of sight, we have at 
■present six literary modifications of Latin, or more 
■ correctly, of ancient Italian, — the languages of Port- 
ugal, of Spain, of France, of Italy, of Wallachia,' and 

1 The people irbnin vs call Willachisjia, call tbemiwlve 
their laDgnage Bominia. 

This Komance tanguHge is spokea in Wallichia sntl MoldiTia, and in 
parta of Hungary, Tranaylvaniiv, and Besuraliia. On Ihe riglil bank of 
tbe Dadnbo it occupies aoine purls or Ibe o\d Thracia, ilaccdonln, and evea 
TheaeaW. 

It if divided bv the Danube inin two branches: the Northern or Daco- 
romanic,»ndllie'SnmhernorMa«do-ronianic The former is les^ miied, 
•nd has received a certain literary cullnre ; (he latter has borrowed a iiirgei 
Dumber of Albanian and Greek words, and has never been fixed graaimati- 
call^. 

The modem Wallachian is the daughter of the langua^ spoken in (hj 
Roman proTince of Dacia. 

1'he original inhabitants of Dacia wire called Thracians, and their Ian- 
^uaj;e lllyrian. We have hardly any remaina of Ihe ancient lllyrian lan- 
iriiage to enable UB to fbrni an opinion sa 1o its relationship nith (jreek or 
inv other (iiniilv of speech. 

H.O., the Romans conquered Jllyria; 30 B.C., Ihey took Moeflia: ano 
n., Ihe Emperor Trajan made DaJaaRoman province. At that liiiie 
bracian population had been displaced hy the advance of Saima- 
ribes, partknlarly the Taiyges. Eoman colonists Introduced the 
language; and D.iclavss maintained as a colony up to BTS,nheD 
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of the Grisona of Switzerland, called the Roumansch 
or RomaiiMe.' The Provencal, which, in the poetrj 
of the Troubadours, attained at a very early time to 
high literary excellence, has now sunk down to a mere 
patois. The earliest Prov^en^al poem, the Song of 
CKnn t liiiiR, in generally referred to the tenth century; 
L& Boeuf referred it to the eleventh. But in the lately 
discovered Song of Eula ha, we have now a specimen 
of the Lanffue d'Oil, or the ancient Northern French, 
anterior in date to the earliest poetic specimen of the 
Langue dlQc, or the ancient Provencal. Nothing 
can be a better preparation for the study of the com- 
parative grammar of the ancient Aryan languages than 
a careful perusal of the '^ Comparative Grammar of the 
Sis- Roman cB LMtguagGg." by Profus sor Djez.' 

Thougli in a general way we trace these six Romance 
languages back to Latin, yet it has been pointed out be- 
fore that the classical Latin would fail to supply a com- 
plete explanation of their origin. Many of the ingre- 
dients of the Noo-Latin dialects must he sought for in 
the ancient dialects of Italy and her provinces. More 

lian one dialect of Latin was spoken there before the 

ise of Rome, and some important fragments have been 
preserved to us, in inscri]»tions, of the Umhrian spoken 

n the nortli, and of the Oscan spoken to the south of i 
Rome. The Oscan language, spokoii by the Saranitea,/ 
oow rendered intelligible by the labors of Mommsen / 
Jie Emperor Aureljan had la cede it to tfae Gnthi. Part of tlie Romui in- 
Oibitsnts then emigrated and nettled south of the Danube. 

Jn *19 the Slavonic tribes begun tlieir nrlvnuce itilo Mtcsia lud Thracis. 
Thej- vere rattled in MiBsia bv 6T8, and elirhlf j-eara Inter a province wat 

fonndtid in Itlacedonis, nnder the aame of Slavinla. 

1 The entire Bilile hsu been publi^heii I>t Ibt^ Bible Soclet? in Rnniaiieui 
hi thii QriBOnK in Switzerland; and in I.Do'er Kumnne^i, or F.ngbadini 
aa Epohen on the burden of the Tjrol. 
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had produced & literature before tte time of LaYiui 
^jMlr"ttirn? ; and the tables of I^^jubjj, so elaborately 
treated by Aiifrecht and KircltholF, bear witness to ft 
priestly literature among the Umbrians at a ^try early 
period. Oscan was siill spoken under the Roman em 
perors, and so were minor locjil dialects in tho south 
and the north. As soon as the literary language of 
Rome became classicid and unchangeable, the first 
Btart was made in the future career of those dialects 
which, even at the time of Dante, are still called vul- 
var or popular.^ A great deal, no doubt, of the cor- 
ruptioD of these modem dialects is due to the fact that^ 
in the form in which we know them after the eighth 
century, they are really Neo-Latin dialects as adopted 
by the Teutonic barbarians ; full, not only of Teutonic 
words, but of Teutonic idioms, phrases, and construo 
tions. French is provincial Latin as spoken by the 
Franks, a. Teutonic race ; and, to a smaller extent, the 
same harharizing has affected all other Roman dialects. 
But from the verj- beginning, the stock with which the 
^eo-Latin dialects started was not the classical Latin, but 
the vnigar, local, provincial dialects of the middle, the 
lower, and the lowest classes of the Roman Empire, 
Many of the words which give to French and Italian 
their classical appearance, are really of much later 
date, and were imported into them by mediaeval schol- 
nrs, lawyers, and divines ; thus escaping the rough 
treatment to which the original vulgar dialects were 
■ubjected by the Teutcnic conquerors. 

Tho next branch of the Indo-European family of 

' " Ed il primo, coal Danta, chB coniincii t, dira come poels volgiro, il 
BUil«ce»olB ad iDteniJere rerai Latini," Vila -Vmovo. 
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speech is the Melletiia, Its history is well known f 
the time of Homer to the present day. The ( 
mark which the comji.irative philologist has to make is 
that the idea of making Greek the parent of Latin, ia 
more preposterous than deriving English from Gorman ; 
the fact bluing that there are many forma in Latin more 
primitive than their corresponding forms in GreL'k, 
Tlie idea of Pelaaglaas aa the common ancestors of 
Greeks and Romans is another of those grammatical 
mythes, hut hardly requires at present any serious ref- 
utation. 

The fourth branch of our family is the Celtic. The 
Celts seem to Lave been the first of the Aryans to ai^ 
rive in Europe ; but the pressure of subsequent migra- 
tions, particularly of Teutonic tribes, has driven them 
towards the westernmost [jarts, and latterly from Ire- 
land across the Atlantic, At present the only remain- 
ing dialects are th^"Kjniric and Gadhelic . The Kym- 
He comprises the Wehh ; the Cornixh, lately extinct; 
and the Armorican, of Brittany. The QadJtelio com- 
prises the Irish; the G-alh of the west coast of Scot- 
land ; and the dialect of the Jde of Man. Although 
these Celtic dijilects are still spoken, the Celts them- 
Belves can no longer be considered an independent 
nation, like the Germans or Slaves. In former times, 
however, they not only enjoyed political autonomy, but 
asserted it successliilly against Germans and Romans. 
Gaul, Belgium, and Britain were Celtic dominions, 
Bnd the north of Italj' was chiefly inhabited by them. 
In the time of Herodotus we find Celts in Spain ; and 
Switzerland, the Tyrol, and the country south of the 
Danube have once been the seats of Celtic tribes. Bu/ 
after repeated inroads into the regions of civilization, 
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liarizing Latin and Greek writers with tlio iiauiei 

kings, they disappear fiijin the east of Eurii)>e 

is supposed to mean kin^, the Welsli brennin. 

■eniiua conquered Rome (^90)* another Brennu.i 

ucd Delphi (280). And alwut the same liiLe a 

Celtic colony settli^d in Asia, and founded Gulutiu, where 

language spoken at the time of St. Jerome wa 

II that of the Gauls. Ct'ltic words may be found ii 

nan, Slavonic, and even in Latin, but only a 

gn terms, and their amount is much smaller than 

monly supposed- A far larger number of Latin 

German words have since found their way into 

modern Celtic dialects, ami these have frequently 

;n mistaken by Celtic enthusiasts for original words, 

wliich German and Latin might, in their turn, he 



The fifth branch, winch is commonly called Slaconie, 

prefer to designate by the name of ICjidfC, 'iVuiidaii 

ling one of the most ancient and comprehensive 

.mes by which these tribes were known to the early 

itorians of Europe. We have to divide these tribes 

ito two divisions, the Letlie and the S'aaomc, and we 

lall have to subdivide the Slavonic again into a 6'outJi- 

'imt Slavonic and a West Slavonic branch. 

The Xe£((c division consists of languages liardly known 

the student of literature, but of great importance to 

le student of language. Lettish is the language now 

iwken in Kurland and Livonia. Lithuanian is the 

lame given to a language still spoken by about 200,00t 

Jpople in Eastern Prussia, and by more ihan a million 

(f people in the cotermlious parts of Russia. The 

irliest lileravy document of Lithuanian is a small cate- 

ibism of 1547,' In this, and even in tjic language aa 

1 Sclilcictiar, Beitrftge, i. IS. 
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now spoken by the LithuaniaTi peasant, there are some 
grammatical forms more primitive, and more like San- 
skrit, than llie correspondinjr forms in Greek and Latin. 

The Old Prtissian, which is nearly related to IjiIl- 
nanian, became extinct in the seventeenth century, 
and tlie entire literature which it has left behind con- 
sists in an old catechism. 

Lettish is the language of Kurland and Livonia, more 
modern in its grammar than Lithuanian, yet not im- 
mediately derived froni it. 

We now come to the Slavonic languages, properly so 
called. The eastern branch comprehends the Russian 
with varions lociil dialects ; the Bulyarian, and the 
IVyrian, The most ancient document of this eastern 
branch is the so-called EccleMastical Slavonic, i. e. tbe 
ancient Bulgarian, into which gyrJllua and_ Meth od iua 
translated the Bible, in the middle of the ninth cen- 
tury. This is still the authorized version ^ of the Bible 
for the whole Slai'onic race ; and to tlie student of tlia 
Slavonic languiiges, it is what Gothic is to the student 
of German. The modern Bulgarian, on the contrary, 
as far as grammatical foi-ms aic concerned, is tlie most 
reduced among the Slavonic dialects. 

(Jlli/rian is a convenient or inconvenient name to 
comprehend the Servia7t, Croatian, and Sloeinian ditr 
leete. Literary fragments of Slovinian go back as fet 
fts the tenth centiu-y,^ 

The western branch, coniprehcnda the language of 

Poland, Jiohemia, and Jjusatia. The oldest specime** 

nof Polish belongs to the fourteenth century: the Psal' 

' Dldeit dated MS. af lOSfi, wrilten for Priace Oslromir. 8amn oidai- 
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ter of Margarite. The Bohemian language was, lili 
lately, traced back to the ninth century. But most of 
thesfe old Bohemian poems are now considered spurious ; 
and it is doubtful, even, whether an ancient interlinear 
translation of the Gospel of St. John can be ascribed 
to the tenth century.^ 

The language of Lusatia is spoken, probably, by no 
more thanlfilhOOO people, known in Germany by the 
name ot W^nsU 

We have examined all the languages of our first or 
Aryan family, which are spoken in Europe, with one 
exception, the Albanian. This language is clearly a 
member of the same family ; and as it is sufficiently 
distinct from Greek or any other recognized language, 
it has been traced back to one of the neighboring races 
of tlie Greeks, the Illyrians, and is supposed to be the 
only surviving representative of the various so-called 
barbarous tongues which surrounded and interpene- 
trated the dialects of Greece. 

We now pass on from Europe to Asia ; and here we 
be^n at once, on the extreme south, with the lan- 
guages of India. As I sketclied the liistory of San- 
skrit in one of my former Lectures, it must suffice, at 
present, to mark the different periods of that language, 
f>eginning, about 1500 b. c, witli the dialect of the 
V'edas, which is followed by the modern Sanskrit ; the 
popular dialects of the third century b. c. ; the Prakrit 
Ualects of the plays ; and the spoken dialects, such 
^ Hindi, Hindustani, Mahratti, Bengali. There are 
*^^ny points of great interest to the student of lan- 
>^age, in the long history of tlie speech of India ; and 
^ las been truly said that Sanskrit is to the science of 

1 Schleicher, Deutsche Sprache, 8. 77. 
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tuignage witat matbeniatics are to astrooomy. Id u 
introductory cooree of lectares, however, like the pr* 
ent, it would be out of place to eoter on a minute 
Kualysts of the grammatical organiau of this language 
of languages. 

There is one point only on which I may be allowed 
to say a few' words. I have frequently been astedi 
" But how can you prove tliat Sanskrit literature is so 
old as it is supposed to be? How can you fix any 
Indian dates before the time of Alexander's conqaest? 
What dependence can be jilaeed on Sanskrit manu- 
scripts which may have been forged or iuttirpulated 1 " 
It is easier to ask such questions than to answer them, 
at least to answer them briefly and inlelligibly. Bat, 
perhaps, the following argument will serve as a partial 
answer, and show that Sanskrit was t)ie spoken lan- 
guage of India at least some centuries before the time 
of Solomon, In the hymns of the Veda, which are 
the oldest literary compositiona in Sanskrit, tlie geo- 
graphical horizon of the poets ia, for the greater part, 
limited to the north-west of India. There are very few 
passages in which any allusions to the sea op the sea- 
coast occur, whereas the snowy mountains, and the rivers 
of the Penjiib, and the scenery of the Upper Ganges 
valley are familiar objects to the ancient bards. There 
ia no doubt, in fact, that the peo[)le who spoke San- 
■ikrit came into India from the north, and gradually 
iitended their sway to the south and east. Now, at tha 
time of Soh)mon, it can be proved tliat Sanskrit was 
Ipoken at least as far south as the moutli of tlie Indus. 

You remember the fleet of Tharslii^h ' which Solo 
uon had at sea, together with the navy ci* Hiram, axA. 

l 1 KinfiB vUi. 2] 




Ifhich came once in three je&rs, bringing gold and 
tilver, ivory, apeg, and peacoeki. The same navy, 
which was stationed un the shore of the Red Sea, is 
Raid to have fetched gold floiii Ophir^ and to have 
hrouglit, likewise, great plenty of alffum^ trees and 
precious stones from Ophir. 

Well, a great deal has been written to find out 
where this Ophir was ; but there can be no doubt 
that it was in India, The names for apee, peacocka, 
'4oenry and alyuin-lrees are foreign words in Hebrew, as 
much as gutta-percha or tobacco are in English. Now, 
if we wished to know from what part of llie world 
gutta-percha was first imported into England, we might 
■afelj conclude that it came from that countrj- where 
the name, gutta-percha, formed jiart of the spoken lan- 
guage.^ If, therefore, we can find a language iii which 
the names for peacock, apes, ivory, and algum-tree, 
which are foreign in Hebrew, are indigenous, we may 
be certain that the country in whicli that language 
was spoken must have been the Ophir of the Bible. 
That language is no other hut Sanskrit. 

Ape» are called, in Hebrew, kaplt, a word without an 
etymology in the Semitic languages, but nearly identi- 
cal in sound with the Sanskrit name of ape, kapn. 

Ivory is called either kamotJfsJwn, horns of tooth ; 
->r aken habbi m. This Juihbim is again without a deii- 
valion in Hebrew, but it is most likely a eoiTUption of 
the Siinsknt name for elepljant, ibha, preceded by the 
Semitic article.* 

1 1 Kings U. 26. 31 Kings x. 11. 

S Guiia in Mala; nteaai gum, perdui it the lume of the tree (leunan- 

ilra gu'-ta), or of ta isluid horn which tha ties wu flnt unpomd (?iih>' 

* See LuMD, Isdiecbs Altertbuinskunda, b. i. ■. 53T. 



Peacocks aro called in Hebrew tukki-im, and thb 
finds its expknntion in the name still tised for peacock 
on the coast of Alalabar, ta gti. 'which in tuiTi has been 
derived from the Sanskrit nMin, meaning furnished 
with a crest. 

All these articles, ivorv, gold, apes, peacocks, are 
indigenous in India, though of course tliey might liave 
been found in other countries likewise. Not so the 
alginn-tree, at least if interpreters are right in taking 
alffum or alinug for sandalwood. Sandalwood is found 
indigenoiis on the coast of Malabar only ; and one of 
its numerous names there, and iii Sanskrit, is valgvia. 
This valgu(Jca) is clearly tlie name which Jewish and 
Phoenician merchants corrupted into ali/um, and which 
in Hebrew was still further changed into almug. 

Now, the place where the navy of Solomon and 
Hiram, coming down the Red Sea, would naturally 
have landed, was tlie mouth of the Indus. There 
gold and precious itones from the north would liavo 
been brought down the Indus ; and sandtlwood^ peO- 
cocks, and aj>es would have been brought from Central 
and Southern India. In this very locality Ptolfm^ 
(vii. 1) gives us the name of Abiria, above Pattakne^ 
In the same locality Hindu geographers place the peo- 
ple called Ahhira or Abhira ; and in the same neigl> — 
borhood MacMurdo, in his account of the province fff 
Cutch, still knows a race of Ahin^ the descendants, !*■ 
all probability, of the people who sold to Hiram an** 
Solomon their gold and precious stones, their apcss 
peacocks, and sandalwood.^ 



■e nlwi Sir Heniy F.lliol's Supplenienliuy GlosMiy 
iiu BrgamenU brouglit farwurd by Quaireiuiie in 
e PifB il'Ophir'' igiirst fixing Ophir on tbe Indiaji cd 
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If, then, in tho Veda the people who spoke San- 
jtrit were still settle<l hi tlie north of India, whcroa* 
at tlie time of Solomon their language had extended 
to Ciitch and even the Malabar coast, this will show 
that at all events Sanskrit is not of yesterday, and 
that it is as old, at least, as the hook of Job, in whlcli 
tiie gald-of-Oplib it mentioned,* 

Most closely allied to Sanskrit, more particularly to 
the Sanskrit of the Veda, is the ancient language of 
the Zend-avesta,^ tho so-called Ztaid, or sacred lan- 
guage of the Zoroastrians or Fire- worshippers. It 
was, in fact, chiefly through the Sanskrit, and with 
tlio help of comparative philology, that the ancient 
dialect of the Pai'sis or Fire-worshippers was deci- 
phered. The MSS. had been priaerved by the Parsi 
■priests at Bombay, where a colony of tire- worshippers 
'tad fled in the tenth century,^ and where it has 

idvc. Tbe u-fpimentii derived from the names of the uticIeB espartiid from 
tOphit were unknown to bim. It is aeccsury to mention lbl>, becau^ 
Qmtremtre's name carries great weight, and his essay on Opbir baa Inlely 
bibbed in the Bibliothtque Clossique det Cdl^brit^s Coiilcmi"'- 
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■ Zaid-atala [a lbs nime used bj Cbaqlini and other MubammeiUn 
^mitere. The Parsin use tbe name '^AceHa and Ztnd;' taking AvciUt in the 

SB or text, anri Zm-I iv the title of rhe Feblevi commentary. I doubt, 

lOwerer, wheiher this was tbe original meaning of tbe word Z««i/. Zcna 
n* mora likely the same word ns Ibe Sanakril iliinndai (seandere) a name 
^vta to IheVedic byinns, and ntral'i, the Sanskrit airaitAdnn, a word 
irfaich, tliDugb it does not occur in Sanskri', would mean settled teil. 
'feiulhaa, in Sanskrit, means laid daiFn, settled. Tbo Zend-aveata now 
iculBla of fcnr bmiks, Tason. T '°p^"''i V||>>ii'^'["'j_'<'fTi,i;iii.rf iv^nA\. 
id = vidaeva dita; in Pelilevi, Juddivdadj. Dr. Hang, in bis intemat- 
g lecture on lbs '' OrlRin ni llie Farsce Religion," Bombay, ISGI, takes 
tola in the senile of Ihc must ancient texts, Zmil as comnienrury, and 
kJh explanalory notes, all equaUv written in what we tliall conlinue 
n call the Zend langnage. 

• "Accordinc to the Kii'ah-i-San'in, a tract almost worthless as a 
«CDEd of Ibo early history of Uie Parais, the fire-wonsbippurB took refuge 
a Khorumn furty-nine years before tbe era of Yozdegerd (632 a. ».), oi 
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risen since to considerable wealth and influence. 
Other settlements of Guehres are to be found in 
Yezd and parts of Kerman. A Frenchman, An^iiftr 
til Diiperron, was the lirst to translate tlie Zend-aveata, 
but his translation was not from tlie original, but from 
a modern Persian translation. The first European 
who attempted to read the original words of Zoroaslei 
was Rask, tlie Dane ; and after ins premature death, 
Burnout", in France, achieved one of the greatest ti*x- 
nmplis in modem acholai-ship by deciphering the kih; 
guage of the Zend-avesta, and establishiiii^ its closa 
relationship with Sanskrit, The same doubts wliicn 
were expressed about the age and the genuineness ot 
the Veda, were repeated with regard to the Zenit 
arcsta, by men of high anthority aa oriental scholais. 
by Sir W. Jones himself, and even by the late Pr* 
feasor Wilson. But Bumonf's arguments, based » 
first on grammatical evidence only, were irresistiU* 
and have of late been most siguiilly confirmed by Ht 
discovery of tho cuneiform inscriptions of Darius a9 
Xerxes. That there was a Zoroaster, an ancient sags 
was known long before Bumouf. Plato speaks of i 
teacher of Zoroaster's Magic (MayiCa), and calls Zero 
aster the son of Oromazes.^ 

This name of Oromazes is important ; for OromaS 

■bunt 683. H«re llicy rUyed 100 years, to 883, then departed to the oU 
of HonnBi lOrmm, 111 tba PersJan Gulf), niid flllcr Btajlng fifteen yeii 
proireciled in 6118 to Diu, an island on the aouth-west consl of Kmiavt » 
Here th«; rcinninod nineteen jeara, to TIT, and then pruceeded to San' ' 
t tairn about twcnty-fonr milea south of U^jnaun. Alter 300 yean 
ipraad to the iwighlwring townsuf Quzerat, niid oslablished the sacrer 
■occeuivelf at Barradah, Nauteri, near Snrat, and Bombay." — Bo, 
Qwirterfj Rrvitui, 1BB6, No. viiJ. p. 67, 
1 AJc. i. p. ISS, a. '0 /iHi /layriav SiSiutKCt rfn- Zupo&mpmi rot '& 1 
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ii dearly meant for Orm»zd, the t^o d ofjlieJZ.Qitoaati* 

■ns. Tlie name of tiiia god, as read in the inscriptions 

rf Darius and Xences, is Auramazdd, which cooiod 

near to Plato's Oromazes.' Tliua Darius sajs, 

b one pa.wafje : " Througli the grace of AuraraazJa I 

liing ; Anramazda gave me the kingdom." But 

•rhat 13 the meaning of Auramazda ? Wo receive a 

lint from one passaga in the AcluuniEiQJanjnscription), 

*liere Auramazda is divided into tn-o words, botli 

ling declined. The genitive of Anramazda occura 

itere as Aurahya mazddha. But even this is nniii- 

Jligible, and is, in fact, nothing but a phonetic cor- 

iption of the name of the supreme Deity as it occurs 

1 every page of the Zend-aveata, namely, Ahur& 

azddo (nom.). Here, too, both words are declined, 

id instead of AhurS mazddo, we also find Mttzdda 

iartf.^ Well, tliis Ahuro mazddo is represented in 

e Zend-avesta as the creator and ruler of the world ; 

good, holy, and true ; and as doing battle against 

K that is evil, dark, and false. " The wicked perish 

irough the wisdom and holiness of the living wise 

pint." In the oldest hymns, the power of dark- 

i, which is opposed to A}iur6 mazddo has not yet re- 

Bived its proper name, which is Angro mamyus, the 

er Ahriman; but it is spoken of as a powei', as Druhhi 

deceit ; and the principal doctrine which Zoroaster 

!une to preach was that we must choose between these 

Ipvo powers, that we must be good, and not bad. These 

"e bis words: — 

M In the beginning there was a pair of twins, two 



In th« irucriptions vre find, nom. Auriatiadi, gen. j 
■ Osn. Jhuraht mntddo, dal, maiildi, ace. tnaidam. 
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y»iwi b ngM e^ «rf»BreMOMtAi»&eiA.>— tt 

I of a few wards ^k& aa iwi^ aadU^ftwf 

I he ^I'liil BU^wdhma 

; 2anl hn aooe; t htufiwt: we M17 taMj s^ 

Lihst irilJKMit ancb a uumiwrf as Ui^wd, tbe mid 

[ilhntf OMiU newer have ame^ 7k sane, if we coot- 

I fan tW bt^juage of the Zaid-«veata witb that of the 

* t m t alu i m iaftriptions of Darios. AMramatdd is deari; 

• cormpcion €f Ahiri iaaM<>, and if the language ti 

tbe HoftBtatft-records of Bebistun is gennine, th^v i 

/ortun, w tlic langnage of the Zend-avesta genuine, » 

I bjr Bamouf^ long before he had deciphaed 

PJIw langnage of Cyras, and Darius. Bnt what is the 

t Meuiinj; of Ah'trd mazddo? Here Zend do«g not give 

I W an answer; bat we most look to Sanskrit, as the 

s prixniiire language, just as we looked irom French 

lo Italian, in order to discover t]ie original form and 

meaning of /e«. According to the rules which govern 

the changes of words, common to Zend and Sanskrit, 

Ahuri Tnazd&o corresjxjncls to the Sanskrit Asuro Ttui 

JutB; and this would mean the "Wise Spirit," neitlis 

more nor IfSH. 

We have editions, translations, and commentaries (d 

■UK, Lecture, p. 11; uid in Bunscn's Eg)'pC- 
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ke Zend-avesta bj Bumouf, Brockliaus, Spiegel, and 
yeatej^aard. Yet there still remains much to be done. 
)r. Haug, now settled at Poena, lias lately taken up 
le work which Bumouf left unfinished. He has 
ointed out that the text of the Zend-avesta, as we 
ave it, comprises fragments of very different antiquity, 
nd that the most ancient only, the so-called Gathfis, 
an be ascribed to Zarathustra. " This portion," he 
mtes in a lecture just received from India, " compared 
«rith the whole bulk of the Zend fragments is very 
small; but by the difference of dialect it is easily 
recognized. The most important pieces written in 
this peculiar dialect are called Gtithas or songs, ar- 
ranged in five small collections; they have different 
metres, which mostly agree with those of the Veda; 
their language is very near to the Vedic dialect." It 
is to be regretted that in the same lecture, which holds 
<Hit the promise of so much that will he extremely valu- 
able, Dr. Haug should have lent his authority to the 
opinion that Zoroaster or Zarathustra is mentioned in 
«Je Rig- Veda as Jaradashti. The meaning of jara- 
*ashti in the Rig- Veda may be seen in the Sanskrit 
■dictionary of the Russian Academy, and no Sanskrit 
^holar would seriously think of translating the word 
y Zoroaster. 

At what time Zoroaster lived, is a more difficult 
^estion which we cannot discuss at present.^ It must 

^ B«ro8us, as preserved in the Armenian translation of Eusebins, men- 
^'^i a Median d^niasty of Babylon, beginning with a king Zoroaster, long 
'^©re Ninus ; his date would be 2?34 b. c. 

-^anthus, the Lydian (470 u. C), as quoted by Diogenes Laertiiis, placet 
^»oa8ter, the prophet, 600 before the Trojan war (1800 b. c). 
-Aristotle and Kudoxus, according to Pliny (Hist. Nat. xxx. 1), placed 
boaster 6000 before Plato; Hermippus 5000 before the Trojan war (Diog 
^^rt. prooem.). 

14 
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sofGce if we have proved that he lived, and that ) 
laagDage, the Zend, is a r^ language, and anteno^^K~«i 
in time to the langnage of the cuneiform in scrip ^j 

We trace the subseqaent libtory of the Persian lao-.^:^ 
gaage from Zend to the inscnptions of the Achsemeiiiav^.^^ 
dynas^ ; from tlience to what is called Pehlem or Hiu^^ ^^ 
varesh (better Huzuresli), the language of the Sassa:^:^^^. 
nian dynasty (220—651), as it is foand in the dialect Cd^ p- 
the translations of tlie Zeiid-avesta, and in the ofEici:.^f f^ 
language of the Sassaiiian coins and iiiscrijitions. Tit- J,^ 
is considerably mixed with Semitic ilrm-nn, [T-'inli ^m' 
imported from Svria. In a still later Ibrm, Ireed a^Vjo 
from the Semitic elements which abound in Peble -^v) j 
tile language of Persia appears again as Parai, vrhmch I 
differs but little from the language of FirJusi, the great I 
epic poet of Persia, the author of the Sliahnaineh, abouti 1 

1000 A. D. The later history of Pei-sian consists eo 

tirely in the gradual increase of Arabic words, whicL** 
have crept into the language since the conquest of Per- — ^ 
eia and the conversion of the Persians to tlie religioc^^^^'^ 
of Mohammed. 

The other languages which eWnce by their gramraa^*^ 
and vocabulary a general relationship with Sanskrif - 
and Persian, but which have i-eceived too distinct an£^ 
national a chai'acter to he classed as mere dialects, ar^^^ 
I he languages of Afghanvstan or tlie PusJUu, the languag^^ 
of BokJtara, the language of the Kurds, the Osmtiaw^ 
language in the Caucasus, and the Armenian. MucF' 
might be said on every one of these tongues and tliei' 
claims to be classed as independent members of the 

Plin^ (lli^t Nnt. XX3C. 9) places Zorcnster reveral tt 
U'laef the JuJican, who fuuDdud iiiollisr kind of Mage 
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Aiyan family; but our time is limited, nor lias any on« 
Bf tliem acquired, as yet, tlint im|)ortance wliicli belongs 
bo tbe vernaculars of India, Persia. Greece, Italy, and 
Germany, and to other branches of Aryan speech which 
ve been analyzed critically, and may be studied his- 
torically in the successive periods of llieir literary ex- 
istence. There is, however, one more language wliicli 
jfwe have omitted to mention, and which belongs equally 
Mo Asia and Europe, the language of the Oipxies. This 
slanguage, though most degradf.'d in its grammar, and 
'■with a dictionary stolen from all the countries through 
t^hich the Zingarls passed, is cli^arly an exile from Hilt- 
•dust^i. 

You sei', from the diagram before you,' that it is 

ssible to divide the whole Aryan family into two 

'divisions: the Siuthtrti, includtn>! the Indie and Iranic 

^classes, and the Norfhtfru or AWlh-westeni, comprising 

ftll the n-sL Sanskrit and Zi-ud share ccrttin woids 

wid grammatical forms in common which do not exist 

in any of the other Aiyaji languages; and there can 

be no doubt that the ancestors of the poets of the Veda 

ind of the worshippers o? AJiuro maaldo lived together 

tr some time after they had left the original home of 

die whole Aryan race. For let us see this clearly: 

flic genealogical classic cation of languages, as drawn 

in tliis diagram, has an historical meaning. As sure as 

rlhe six Romance dialects point to an oi-igina! home of 

Italian shepherds on the seven hills at Rome, the Aryan 

.languages together point to an earlier period of lan- 

auage, when the first ancestiini of the Indians, the Ptr- 

' nans, the Greeks, the Romans, the Slaves, the Oelts, 

id die Germans were living together wilhin tbe Bamu 

I printi;d m ti.f enil of Uiene Lectures. 
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enolosnres, nav under tbe aame nxif. Tltere iraa ■ 
time when oat of ntanr possible oames Sxfat^r, moth- 
er, d/xugfder, son, dng and eone^ l^etaen and tarih, those 
which we find in all the Aryan langnages were frained, 
an'l obtained a maaterr in ike lintgglefor Kfe which ia 
rarried on among synonymoas words as mnrh as among 
|)lant3 and animala. L<wk at the compamtive table of 
tf»e auxiliaiT verb AS, to be, in the different Aryan 
languages. The selection of the root AS oot of many 
roots, equally applicable to the idea of being, arid tlia 
joining of this root with one set of personal tennina- 
tions, 3I] originallv personal prunonns, were individual 
acts, or if you like, biitoilcal events. Tliey took plat-e 
once, at a cei'taiii tbte and in a certain place ; and aa 
we find the same forms presei-veil bv all tlic meniberi 
of the Aryan family, it fijllows that before the ancestors 
of the Indians and Persians started lor the south, and 
the leaders of the Greek, Roman, Celtic, Teutonic, 
and Slavonic colonies marchetl towards the shores of 
Europe, there was a small clan of Aryans, settled prob- 
ably on the highest elevation of Central Asia, speaking 
8 language, not yet Sanskrit or Greek or German, but 
containing the dialectical germs of all ; a clan iliat liad 
advanced to a state of agricultural civilization ; that 
had recognized the bonds of bluod, and sanctionoil the 
bonds of marriage; and that invoked the Giver of 
Light and Life in heaven by the same name which yoo 
may slill hear in the temples of Benares, in the basili- 
cas of Rome, and in our own cliurclies and cathedrals. 
After this clan broke up, the ancestors of the Indians 
nnd Zoroastrians must have remained together for some 
time in their migrations or new settlements ; and I be- 
lieve that it was the reform of Zoroaster which producei. 
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at last the split between the worshippers of the Vedic 
gods and the worshippers of Ormuzd. Whether, besides 
this division into a southern and northern brancli, it is 
possible by the same test (the community of particular 
words and forms), to discover the successive periods 
when the Germans separated from the Slaves, the Celts 
from the Italians, or the Italians from the Greeks, seems 
more than doubtiul. The attempts made by different 
scholars have led to different and by no means satis- 
fectory results ; ^ and it seems best, for the present, to 
trace each of the northern classes back to its own dialect, 
and to account for the more special coincidences between 
such languages as, for instance, the Slavonic and Teu- 
tonic, by admitting that the ancestors of these races 
preserved from the beginning certain dialectical pecu- 
liarities which existed before, as well as after, the sepo* 
ration of the Aryan family. 

1 See Schleicher, Deutsche Sprache, ■. 81. 



LECTURE Vr. 



COMPAIiATIVE GIIAIIMAR. 

Thb genealogical classification of the A 
ges wa3 founded, as wa saw, on a close comparison of 
the grammatical characteristics of each ; and it is the ob 
ject of such works as Bopp's " Comparative Grammar ' 
to show that the grammalical articulation of Sanskrit, 
Zend, Greek, Roman, Celtic, Teutonic, and Slavonic, 
was produced once and for all ; and tliat the apparent 
difTei-eneea in the terminations of Sanskrit, Greek, and 
Latin, must bo explained hy laws of phonetic decay, pe- 
culiar to each dialect, which modified the original com- 
mon Aryan type, and changed it into so many national 
languages. It might seem, therefore, as if the object 
of comparative grammar was attained as soon as the 
exact genealogical relationship of languages had been 
settled; and those who only look to the higher prob- 
lems of the science of language liave not hesitated to 
declare that " there is no paiiisworthy difficulty nor dis- 
pute about declension, number, case, and gender of 
nouns." But although it is certainly true that compar 
ative grammar is only a means, and that it lias well 
nigh taught us all that !t has to teacli, — at least in the 
Aryan fiiniily of speech, — it ii^ to be hoped that, in the 
Bcience of language, it will always retain that prominent 
place wliich it has obtained through the labors of Boj 
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^rimm, P9tt, Benfty, Curlius, Kulfn, and utliers. Be- 
^^es, comparative gruiiimar has more In do than simpir 
•■o compare. It would be easy eiiougli to place aide by 
^ide the paradigms of declension and conjugalion in San 
skrit, Gi-eek, Latin, and the other Aryan dialeits and 
to mark both their coincidences and their difTereitees. 
But afler we have done this, and after we have ex- 
plained the piioiietic laws which cause the primitivu 
Aryan type to assume that national variety wliicli we 
I Kumire in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, new problems 
arise of a more interesting nature. We know that 
grammatical terminatiun.s &s tiiey are now called, were 
originally independent word», and had their own put^ 
pose and meaning. Is it possible, alter comparative 
grammar has established the original forms of the Aryan 
terminations, to ti'ace them back to independent words, 
and to disi'ovcr tbcir original puii)ose and meaning? 
You will remember that lliia was the point from which 
we started. We wanted to know why the termination 
d in I loved should change a jinsent into a past act. 
We saw that before answering this question we had to 
discover the most original form of this termination by 
ti-acing it from English to Gothic, and afterwards, if 
necessary, from Gothic to Sanskrit, We now return 
to our original question, namely. What is language that 
a mere formal change, such as that of /foiieinto I loved, 
shonld pnxluce so very material a difference ? 

Let us clearly see what we mean if we make a dis- 
tinction between the radical and foi-mal elements of a 
language ; and by tcrmal elements I mean not only the 
tei'minations of declension and conjugation, but all do- 
rivative elements ; all, in fact, that is not radical. Oui 
view on the origin of language must chiefly depend on 
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the view which we take of these formal, as opposeil to 
the radical, elements of speech. Those who consider 
that language is a conventional production, hase their ar- 
guments principally on these formal elements. The in- 
flections of words, they maintain, are the beat proof 
that language was made by mutual agreement. They 
look upon them as mere letters or syllables without any 
meaning by themsulves ; and if they were asked why 
the mere addition of a d changes / love into I loved, or 
why the addition of the syllable rai gave to j laim e, I 
love, the power of a future, faimemi, they would an- 
swer, that it was so because, at a very early time in 
the history of the world, cei-tain persons, or femilies, 
or clans, agreed that it should he so. 

This view was opposed by another which represents 
language as an organic and almost a living Ijeing, and 
explains its formal elements as produced by a principle 
of growth inherent in its very nature. " Languages,"' 
it is maintained, " are formed by a process, not of crys- 
talline accretion, but of germinal development. Every 
essential part of language existed as completely (al- 
though only implicitly) in the primitive germ, as the 
petals of a flower esist in the bud befoi-e the mingled 
influences of the sun and the air caused it to unfold." 
This view was first propounded by Frederick Schlegel,'/ 

1 Farrar, Origin of LadsuHgea, p. 3S. 

3 " It biut been common among jcrammarians to rejnird Ihoi'e lerminl- 
tlonnl vbanges as cvulved by some iiohaown pnwesa from ttle body of tlu 
noun, as (lie brnnchES of a tree sprinj; froju tlie stem — or aa ekinenU, UD- 
meaning in tbeiiiBeli'«e, but einplnyod arbitrAril; orrnorenlioiiBlljf to mo^ 
i^ tlie meBiiinga of wordi. This latter vinw is coutiteiianced by Sebiegel- 
■ LanKDagBB with inSaxions,' wye Sclilegal, 'are orgutiu lunguoges, becsDM 
Owj iaclade a living priofipta of (levelopEUBfiC and iiicreasD, and nioaepof-' 
MSB, ir I mny so eipresa mj-aelf, a fruitful aud abundant vegetation. Tin 
wondertnl meclianiBui of these lan^uaj^es cunsisls in forming an immenN 
raiiety ul trordfl, and iu marking the EonnetCion of ideas espresaed ij 
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Mi<l it li, still beld by many witti wlium poL'tical phrase 
ology takes the place of aournl and severe reasoning. 

The science of language adopts neither of these 
views. As to imagining a congress for settling the 
proper exponents of such relations as nominative, gt^n- 
itive, singular, plural, active, and passive, it stantis 
to reason that if such abstruse problems could have 
been discussed in a language void of inflections, there 
was no inducement for agreeing on a more perfect 
means of communication. And as to imagining lan- 
guage, that is to say nouns and verbs, endowed with 
an inward prindple of growth, all we can say is, that 
such s conception is really inconceivable. Language 
nay be conceived as a production, but it cannot be 
conceived as a substance that could itself produce. 
But t]ie science of language lias nothing to do with 
mere theories, wliether conceivable or not. It collects 
fiicts, and its only object is to account for these facta, 
as &r as possible. Instead of looking on inflections in 
general either as conventional signs or natural ex- 
crescences, it takes each termination by itself, estab- 
lishes its most primitive form by means of comparison, 
and then treats that primitive syllable as it would ti-eat 
Ohm wonla by tbs lialp or an incoiiaiduralile Dumber of ayltnblu, tekich, 
•iritatd leparalety, have no agnificnlion, but which delermina wilh preciaicn 
Ilia seau of Ihs words to which Ihey are atUcbed. By nioil lying radical 
IWlan and by addiii)* derlvadva sylJablea tn ihs roots, <lcrlviiive worda of 
TBriouf Mrla are fanued, and derivBlIvu (h>iD Ihnsa derivntiros. Wordt 
tra compounded Trom sevDrsl roola to exprevi complex iiIhb9. Utially, 
tubttanlives, ailjeclires, and pronoutia are declined, witb h'^ncler, number 
nd CaMi verba nre coujugtited throughouC voices, mnoda, [enses, numben, 

UigmenCs, which by thonuelvsa signlfv nothing. Titis melhoil is attended 
with the advantage of eiiuneiating [i. a aingle word tlie priui^ipiil idea, ftv 
quanlly greully modified, and extremely comples already, wilh ila whola 
inray of auceaaory ideaa si,d mulabla -Imioni.- " — TriiwicUntu of tk* 
Fhibtigical Sucictg, vol. il p. SB. 
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any other part of language, — namely, as something 
whicli was originally intended to convey a meaning- 
Whether we are still able to discover the original in- 
tention of every part of language is quite a dlifereni 
question, and it sliould be admitted at once that manp 
grammatical funns, after the/ have been restored tc 
their most primitive type, are still witJiont an eriplana.- 
tion. But with every year new discoveries are niad« 
by means of careful inductive reasoning. We becom< 
more familiar every day with the secret ways of lan- 
guage, and there is no reason to doubt that in the enc 
grammatical analysis will be as successful as chemicsK. 
analysis. Grammar, though sometimes very bewilder-' 
ing to us in its later stages, is originally a much lesi 
formidable undertaking than is commonly supposed 
What is grammar after all but duclension and conjuga- 
tion? Originally declension could not have been any- 
thing hut the composition of a noun with some othei 
word expreasive of number and case. How the nuna- 
ber v/SiS expressed, wo saw in a former lecture ; and the 
same process led to the formation of cases. 

Thus the locative is formad in various ways In 
Chinese:' one is by adding such words as cuny, tbe 
middle, or n^i, inside. Thus, kao-cang, in the empire; 
t 8ii( ^ung, within a year. Tlie instrumental is formed 
by the [ireposition y, which preposition is an old root, 
meaning to use. TIius p ting, with a stick, where in 
Latin we should use the ablative, in Greek the dativ^' 
Now, however complicated the declensions, regular ao* 
irregular, may he in Greek and Latin, we may be c^' 
tain that originally they ivere formed by tliis simj*!* 
method of composition. 

1 Endlitlier, Cliiiiesisciie Graiii'iifllik, p. 173. 
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' Tlieie was ori^nally in all the Aryan languages a 
ie expressive of locality, wliich grammarians call tfio 
hcative. In Sanskrit every substantive has its locative, 
>s well as its genitive, dative, and accusaiive. Thus, 
hart in Sanskrit is hrid; in tlie heart, is Itridi. Here, 
tlierefore, the termination of the locative is simply short 
i. This short i is a demonstrative i-oot, and in all prob- 
aUhty the same root wiiicli in Latin produced tlie 
preposition in. The Sanskrit hridi represents, tliere- 
!on, an original cgmpauiid, as it were, heart-withUi, 
which gradually became settled as one of the i-eco^ 
nized cases of nouns ending in consonants. If we look 
to Chinese,' we find that the locative is expressed there 
in the same manner, but with a greater freedom in the 
choice of tho words expressive of locahty. " In the 
fflnpire," ia expressed by^o cung; "within a year," b 
expressed by i sui eung. Instead of dung, however, 
we might have employed other terms also, such as, fur 
'nstance, n^i, inside. It might be said that the forma- 
tion of 80 primitive a case as the locative offers litUe 
Acuity, but that this ]irocess of composition fails to 
account for the orig^i of the more abstract cases, the 
■ccusative, the dative, and genitive. If we derive cur 
'lotions of the cases from philosophical grammar, it ia 
tfTie, no doubt, that it would be difficult to convey by 
* simple composition the abstract relations supposed to 
'* expressed by the terminations of tlie genitive, dative 
accusative. Uut remembt^r that these are only 
leral categories under which philosophers and gram 
IB endeavored to arrange the facts of language, 
ae people with whom language grew up knew nothing 
and accusatives. Eveiytliiug that is abstract 

I Eudli^Uer. ChwiDdiiclia Crauimalik, t. ITI. 
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in language was originally concrete. If jieople waiiti^^ 
to say the King of Rome, they meant really the Kin ^ 
at Rome, and they would readily have used what J 
have just described as the locative; whereas the moE-« 
abstract idea of the genitive would never enter into 
their system of thought. But more than this, it can 
be proved that the locative has actually taken, in some 
cases, the place of the genitive. In Latin, for instaiice, 
the old genitive of nouns in(^_wa3_a^ This we find 
still in pater familidt, instead of pater familicB, Tha 
Umbrian and Oscan dialects retained the s throughout 
as the sign of the geiiitivo after nouns in a. The a 
of the genitive was originally at, tliat is to say, the old 
locative in i. "King of Rome," if rendered by lUx 
Somcpf meant really " King at Rome." And here you 
will see how grammar, which ought to be the most 
logical of all sciences, is freijuentiy the most illogical 
A boy is taught at school, that if ho wants to say "I 
am staying at Rome," he must use the genitive to ex- 
press the locative. How a logician or grammarian can 
BO twist and turn the meaning of the- genitive as to 
makd it express rest in a place, is not for us to in- 
quire ; but, if he succeeded, his pupil would at once use 
the genitive of Carthage (Carthaginis) or of Athena 
(Atlienarum) for the same purpose, and he would then 
^a^e to be told that these genitives could not be used 
in the same manner as the genitive of nouns in a. 
How all this is aciiicved hy what is called philosopli' 
ical grammar, we know not; but comparative grammar 
at once removes all difficulty. It is only in the hrsl 
declension that the locative has supplanted the genitive, 
whereas Cartliagttnis and Alhenaruiii, being real gen 
itives, cjuld never be employed to express a locative 
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A special case, such as tlio locative, may be generalized 
mto the more genei*al genitive, but not vice vend. 

You see thus by one instance how what gramma- 
rians call a genitive was formed by the same process 
of composition which we can w^atch in Chinese, and 
which we can prove to have taken place in the original 
language of the Aryans. And the same applies to the 
dative. If a boy is told that the dative expresses a re- 
lation of one object to another, less direct than that of 
the accusative, he may well wonder how such a flying 
arch coidd ever have been built up with the scanty 
materials which language has at her disposal ; but he 
will be still more surprised if, after having realized this 
grammatical abstraction, he is told that in Greek, in 
order to convey the very definite idea of being in a 
place, he has to use after certain nouns the tennina- 
tion of the dative. " I am staying at Salamis," must 
be expressed by the dative Salartimu If you ask why ? 
Comparative grammar again can alone give an answer. 
The termination of the Greek dative in z, was originally 
the termination of the locative. The locative may well 
convey the meaning of the dative, but the faded feat- 
ures of the dative can never express the fresh distinct- 
ness of the locative. The dative Salam xm y fdi'& first a lo- 
cative. " I live at Salamis," never conveyed the mean- 
ing, " I live to Salamis." On the contrary, the dative, 
in such phrases as " I give it to the father," was origi- 
nally a locative ; and after expressing at first the pal- 
pable relation of " I give it unto the father," or " I 
j'lace it on or in the father," it gradually assumed the 
more general, the less local, less colored aspect which 
logicians and o-rammarians ascribe to their datives.^ 

A " The Algoiiiiuiiis have out one case which may be callei locative." JJu 
Ponceau, p. 153. 
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letimes way waiil movements of laiiguiigc j or, better 
lill, let Ds begin with an imaginary case, or with what 
lay be called the language of the future, in order to 
;e quite clearly how, what we should call graminatii^al 
irms, may arise. Let us supj>osc that the slaves in 
Ajnerica were to rise against their masters, and, afler 
aining some victories, were to sail back in large mmi- 
ers to some prn-t of Central Africa, beyond the reach 
f their white enemies or friends. Let us suppose these 
len availing themselves of the lessons they had learnt 
n their captivity, and gradually working out a civilizar 
ion of their own. It is quite possible that some cen- 
Itnries hence, a new Livingstone might find among the 
descendants of the American slaves, a language, a llt- 
><Bratare, laws, and manners, bearing a striking simili- 
itude to those of his own country- What an interest- 
ing problem for any future historian and etlmologistl 
~yet there are problems in the past history of the wor'd 
f-of equal interest, which have been and are still to b-j 
-solved by the student of language. Now I believe that 
it careful examination of the language of the descend- 
ints of those escaped slaves would suffice to detei'mine 
■with perfect certainty their past history, even though 
no documents and no tradition had preserved the story 
Wf their captivity and liberation. At first, no doubt, 
Bie threads might seem hopelessly entangled, A mis- 
Uonary might surprise the scholars of Europe by an 
:iH:count of that new African language. He might de- 
ecribe it at first as very imperfect — as a language, foi 
instance, so poor that the same word had to be used to 
express the most lie^grogeiieoHs ideas. He might point 
out how the same sound, without an^ jhangc of accent, 
iBieuit ti-ue, a ceremotiy, a workman, and was used also 
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Ahsord as this may Knmd, I cm assBre ran thx^^* 
lh« dtatrijAitmn whicfa are ^ven of the dialecb <^ sa.^ — - — 
age triV*, a* explained (or the Snt dme bj travdlti!— S^ 
w mimoiiariea, are eren more extnordinaij. Bat le * 
M conntW now what the stndent of langn^e wool^^-^ 
htkve to do, if Kuch li>m» as Yeir and Jeim were, fu^"*" 
t)»ii first time, brmiglit under lib notice. He woiiI'^eJ 
t\m have to tract ihein back hi3tori<^I_v, as far as po^*" 
mIiIh to tlii-ir more original types, and if lie discovere?^ 
ihdr coniiwtion with Yen Sir and Ye* Ma'ni, be woul «' 
point otil how sucli contractions were most Iikfly t*f 
•prlnj; Uji in n vulgar dialect. After having trace*/ 
^Bfk lliK V''»r and Yfiiit of the free African negroef 
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to the idiom of their former American masters, the 
^Mymologist would next inquire Low such plirases u 
^e» Sir and Yes Madam, came lo be med on tht 
American continent. 

Finding nothing analogous in rlic dialects of the ab- 
C»nginal inhabitants of America, he would be led, by a 
3 comparison of words, to the languages of Euro]K', 
land here again, first to the language of England. Even 
tf no historical documents had been preserved, the docu- 
KnentH of language would show that ihu white masters, 
^hose language the aiicestora of the free Africans 
adopted during their servitude, camu originally fi'om 
Xngland, and, wiibin certain limits, it would even be 
jTOSsible to fix the time when the English language was 
£i'at transplanted to America. That language must 
rliave passed, at least, the age of Chaucer before it mi- 
Jgrated to the New World. For Chaucer has two af- 
jtirmative particles, Yea and Yet, and he distinguishes 
^Taetween the two. He ns i -s Yet o n ly-w-ana wo f t o ss ^l. 
Mtk.Q qnf^fifflia For instance, in answer to " Does he i 
not go?" he would say, Yex, In .ill other cases 
Clinucer uses Yea. To a question, "Does lie go?" 
lie would answer Yea, He observes the same distinc- 
liim between MumiL^iiuf, the former being used after 
negative, the latter after all other questions. This djs- 
tiiictiiin became obsolete soon al'ter Sir Thomas More,' 
Bud it must have become obsolete before phrases such 
M Yes Sir and Yes Madam could have assumed their 
■tereotyped character. 

But there is still more historical information to be 
gained from these phrases. The word Yes is Anglo- 
;^xon, the same as the German Ja, and it therefore 
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revbah the fact that the wliite masters of the Ameriun 
glavea who crossed the Atlantic after the time of Chaa- 
cer, liati crossed the Channel at an earlier period after 
leaving the continenrnl fatherland of the Angles and 
Saxons. The words Sir and Madam tell us still more. 
They are Noiman words, and they could only have 
been imposed on the Anglo-Saxons of Britain by Nor- 
man conquerors. They tell us more than this. For 
thcso Normans or Northmen spoke originally a Teu- 
tonic dialect, closely allied to Anglo-Saxon, and in that 
dialect words such as Sir and Madam could never have ^a 
sprung up. Wo may conclude therefore that, previous-^^ 
to the Norman conquest, the Teutonic Northmen mii'rt" * 
have made a sufficiently long stay in one of the Komau^^-i 
provinces to forget their own and adopt the language^^s 
of the Roman Provincials. 

- We may now trace back the Norman Madam to thi ») 

French Madame, and we recognize in this a corruptionr-i=« 
of the h&tm\M£Si-diimi}ijit, ray mistress. Domina wa^ — ^ 
changed into domna, donna, and dame, and the sam^^ ^ 
word Dame was also used as a masculine in the sense o^^Wf 
lord, as a corruption o^ Domino, Domno and Donno. Th^^"" ^ 
temporal lord ruling as ecclesiastical seigneur under th^^- ^ 
bishop, was called a vidame, as the Vidame of Chartves^^s» 

&c. The French interjection Dame ! \\azjia liiii^* " 

with a similar exclamation in English, but it simpl y"""? 
means Lord I Dame-Dieu in old French is Lord Go<^^3. 
A derivative o£ Domina, mistress, was dominicella, ivhic- h 
became Demoixelle and Damsel. The masculine Dai^^n 
for Domino, Lord, was afterwards replaced by the Lat iSn 
Senior, a translation of the German elder. This v/o^mrd 
elder was a title of honor, and we have it still both ^o 
4lderrnaii, and in what is originally the same, the Ers.^ , 
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fish jEor?, the Norae Jarl, a corruptioa of the A.-S. 
taldor. This title Senior, meaning originally older, waa 
tut rarely' applid to ladies as a title of honor. Senior 
■was changed into Seigneur, Seigneur into Sieur, and 
»S^^21_S9JU1 dffin died- down toSir. y\ 

Thus we see how in two short plirast-s, such as Yetr 
and Yeitn, long chapters of hi^tory might be read. If 
a general destruction of books, such as took place in 
China under the Emperor Thsin-chi-hoang-ti (213 o. c), 
should sweep away all historical documents, language, 
even in its most depraved state, would preserve the 
,aecrets of ilie past, and would tell future generations 
pof the home and migrations of their anccstora from tlie 
,^ast to the West Indies. 

It may seem startling at fir.^t to find the same name, 
Me Saat Indies and the Wegt Iniiiea, at the two extrem- 
s of the Aryan migrations ; but these very names 
are full of historical meaning. They tell us how the 
Teutonic race, the most vigorous and enterprising of 
■all the members of the Aryan iamily, gave the name 
of West Indies to the country which in their world- 
eompaxsing migrations they imagined to be India it- 
lelf ; how they discovered their mistake and then dis- 
.tinguished between the East Indies and West Indies ; 
■how they planted new states in tlie west, and regen- 
erated the effete kingdoms in the east ; how they 
jpreached Christianity, and at last practised it by ahol- 
'isliing slavery of body and mind among the slaves of 
West-Indian landliolders, and the Mlavea of Brahmanical 
Hulholdera, till they greeted at last the very homes 
mm which the Aryan family had started when set- 
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ting out on thoir discovery of the world. All tliis, and 
even more, may be read in the vast archives of lan- 
gaagij. Tlie very name of India has a story to tell, 
for India is not a native name. We have it from the 
Romans, the Romans frum the Greeks, the Greeks from 
the Persians. And why from the Persians ? EecAUSO 
it is only in Persian that an initial s is changed into h, 
which initial h was as iisual dropped In Greek. It is 
only in Persian that the country of the i ^ndhu, (^sindhu 
is the Sanskrit name for cinsr), or of the »even siiidhua, 
could have been called Hindia or India instead of *Si?i- 
(ft'fi. Unless the followers of Zoroaster had pronounced 
every a like h, we should never Iiave heard of the West 
Indies ! 

We have thns seen by an imaginary instance what 
we must be prepared for in the growth of language, 
and we shall now betttr understand why it must be 
laid down as a fundamental principle in Compara- 
tive Gnimmar to look upon nothing in language as 
merely formal, till every attempt has been made to 
trace the formal elements of language back to their 
original and substantial prototypes. We are accus- 
tomed to the idea of grammatical terminations modi- - 
fying the meaning of words. But words can be modi- 
.\ed by words only ; and though in the present state of 
our science !t would be too much to say that all gram- 
matical terminations have been traced back to original 
independent words, so many of them have, even in 
cases where only a singie letter was left, that we may 
well lay it do«m as a rule that all formal elements of 
Unguage were originally substantial. Suppose Enghsh 
had never been written down before the time of f iera 
P^lghnian. What should we make of such a form as 



aatggtou,' instead of ne hadet tho uf Nerechi instead 
rf I reck not 7 Al d'm in Dorsetsl iire Ja-^if^-gfLfAgiB. 

B ^ mjj(7ijn ia 7" tiijy-Hrtf / J maih'n^ T auiJ/1 nut Yet tbfl 

Hvhanges wlilcli Sanskrit had undergone before it was 
^■redacud to wiiiing, must Lave been more considerable 
^n^ far than what we see in tliese dialects. 
^b Let us now look to modern classical languages sucb 
Fms French and Italian. Most of the grammatical ter- 
minations are the same as in Latin, only changed by 
phonetic corruption. Thu^ y'aivie is egomania, (« 
aunes, (m ama9, it aime, Ule amat. There vcas origi- 
nslly a final t in French il aime, and it comes out 
again in such phrases as aimc-t-il f Thus the French 
imperfect corresponds to the Latin imjferfect, the Par- 
iait defini to the Latin perfect. But what about the 
f rench fulure 1 There is ntLsiaiiiarity bf tween aiuatlt 
**"ri faiiRiT"' Here then we have a new grammati- 
U;cm1 form, sprung up, as it were, within the recollection 
BN3f men ; or, at least, in the broad daylight of history, 
r ilow, did the termination raj bud forth like a blossom 
5n spring ? or did some wise people meet together to 
invent this new terminalion, and pledge themselves to 
i it instead of the old termination bo? Certainly 
I not. We see first of all that in all the Romance 
I languages llje terminations of the fiiture are identi- 
cal with the auxiliary verb to have.^ In French 
you find — 

J'eu and je cbantcri-ai.' nous avons and notu chantomas- 
I ai aod ta cbaoter'ai vous svez and vou9 chant^rez. 
a and il chan(er>s ils ont and ils chanteront 

But besides this, we actually find in Spanish and 



Proveni^al the apparent termiiiatioii of tlie fnture osud 
as an independent word and not yet joined to the in- 
finitive. We find in Spanish, instead of " lo hare" I 
shall do it, the more primitive form Jiaav lo he, i. e., 
facere id haheo. We fiud in Provencal, dir vos at in- 
tead of Je voits dirai ; dir vos em instead of nous itxts 
dirons. There can be no doubt, thei-efore, that the 
Romance future was originally a compound of the aux- 
iliary verb to Jiave wi th aa infiuitisg ; and I have to »ay, 
easily took the meaning o? I shall eg^~ 

Here, then, we see clearly how grammatical forms 
arise, A Frenchman looks upon liis futures as merely 
grammatical forms. He has no idea, unless lie is a 
scholar, that the terminations of his futures are identi- 
cal with the auxiliary verb avoir. The Roman had no 
suspicion that amabo was a compound ; but it can be 
proved to contain an auxiliary verb as clearly as the 
French future. The Latin future was destioycd by 
means of phonetic corruption. Wlien the final letters 
lost their distinct pronunciation it became impossible to 
keep the imperfect amahatji separate from the future 
amabo. Tlie future was then replaced by dialectical re- 
generation, for the use of habeo witJi an infinitive is found 
in Latin, in such expressions as Tiaheo-dicete, I Iiave to 
Bay, whicli would imperceptibly glide into I shall say.' 
In fact, wherever we look we see that the future is 
expressed by means of composition. We have in Eng- 
lish / sliall and thoit wilt, which mean originally / am 
iound and Uioii, intendeat. In GL-rman we use iSSiC^B* 
tlie Gothic vjiirtjtsii, which means origiitally to go, to f 
111 modern Greek "•" fi|"^ *l'pl"| T -^111, ^ 
^I shall give. In Eoumansch we r 
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With vegniry to come, forming the future "^ j^ ^ VfiffV^^} 
I shall come; whereas in yrenrh jV tyigyi^ #£f iKrP^ 1 
come fi*om saying, is equivalent to ^^ I have just said/' 
The French je vais dire is almost a future, though 
originall/ it is vadsj^SSl^i I go to say. The Dorset- 
shire, " I be gw&in to goo a-picki^n stuones," is an- 
other case in point. Nor is there any doubt that in 
tlio Latin bo of am abo we liave the old auxiliary ^^^yto 
be, and in the Greek future in^ ^t he old auxiliary ag, S^^ 
to he.i '"•^^^ 

We now go back another step, and ask the question 

^hich we asked many times before. How can a mere d 

produce so momentous a change as that from I love to 

^ loved? As we have learnt in the meantime that 

English goes back to Anglo-Saxon, and is closely re- 

Itited to continental Saxon and Gothic, we look at once 

^ the Gothic imperfect in order to see whether it has 

PJ^eserved any traces of the original compound ; for, 

^•fter what we have seen in the previous cases, we 

••re no doubt prepared to find here, too, grammatical 

terminations mere remnants of independent words. 

In Gothic there is a verb na^an^ to nourish. Its 
preterite is as follows: — 

Singular. Dual. Plural, 

nas-i-da nas-i-dedu nas-i-dcdum. 

nas-i-dds nas-i-ddtuts na8-i-dcdu|>. 

nad-i-da nas-i-dddun. 

1 Tl.e Greek term for the futare is h ftS^Xuv^ and fiiXXu is used as an 
auxiliary verb t ^ fonn certain futures in Greek. It lias various meanings 
but the;}' can all be traced back to the Sanskrit man {luanycUe)^ to think. 
A.S anya other, is changed to d/>}.0Cj so nianyc, I think, to^teAAfj. II ii. 39: 
^ifauv Ir' IfiMxv kn' ukyea re arovaxtii "-e T^uat re Kot Aavaoiat, " he still 
thought to lay sufferings on Trojans an J Greeks.'* II. xxiii. 544: fiiXXuc 
Qi^ai(Mjaea&ai dei^Aov, " tliou thinkest thou wouldst have stripped me of th€ 
prize." Od. xiii. 293: ovk up' ifU^Xec Xi^eiv ; '* did you noi think of stop- 
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1 LOTKD. ™ 


The subjunctive 


of the preterite : 


Slbgulir, 


Dual. Plj»l. 


naa-i-ilodjau 


nis-i-dediiiva naji-l-ilddciiita. 


nas-i-iiedeb 


uas-i-dcdeiU nas-i-dcduiti. 


na^i-iledi 


nas-i-dedcina. 


This is reduced i 


n Anglo-Saxon to : 


Singuter. 


PlnnL 


ner-e-de 


nei^^^on. 


t^r^M 




ner-e-de 


iie»<loii. 


Subjunctive : 




ner-e-de 




ner-e-de 


neMwlon. 


aer-erda 


nei-e-Uon. 



Let us now look to the auxiliary verb Co da, in Angl 
Saxon : 

EtDgnlir. FliinL 

dkle _ didon. 

dideat > didon. 

dide . didon. 

If we had only the Anglo-Saxon preterite ner'ede and 
the Anglo-Saxon dide, the identity of the de in ner'ede 
with dide would not be very aj)!)™!^?]!!. But here you 
will perceive the advantage which Gothic has over all 
othei- Teutonic dialects for the pui-posea of grammatical 
uonipansDn and analysis. It is in Gothic, and in Gothic 
in the plui'al only, that the full auxiliary dSdum, dedup, 
dSdun has been preserved. In the Gothic singular 
iMiiday nasidSa, mmda stand i'or nasi deda, na^ dedie, 

ping? " t. «. were you not going to slop? Or agaia in eucb phrases as II. 
IL 30, rd o£ TeXcaeaSai l/u^Xop, " Ihese things were not meant to be ae- 
(ompi.ifiliBd," litorally, Ihasa Ihinga did not mean to be atpomplislied. Tbu* 
idXXu wna UBed of things that were likelj to be, as If Ibesa things them. 
srlvee nieunt or intended to be or not In be; ami, the original meaning 
being forgotten, /liXku came to be a mere auxiliary expressing probahillty 
UeUu and jd't^Mfrn. in the sense of " to heaitale," are eqnally explainsd. 
by the Sunskrit mm, to think or consijer. In Old Norsa Ibe future ff 
tkewiie formed by mm, \o mean. 
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j mideda . The same contraction has taken place in 
Anglo-Saxon, not only in the singular but in the plural 
also. Yet, such is the similarity between Gothic and 
Anglo-Saxon that we cannot doubt their preterites 
ha\*ing been formed on the same last. If there be 
any truth in inductive reasoning, there must have beeo 
an original Anglo-Saxon preterite,^ 

Singular. Plural. 

ner-e-dide ner-e-didoiu 

ner-e-didest ner-e-didon. 

ner-e-dide ner-e-didon. 

And as ner^-dide dwindled down to ner'ide^ so nerede 

^ould, in modern English, become nered. The d of 

the preterite, therefore, which changes I love into / 

foved is originally the auxiliary verb to do^ and I loved 

^ the same as / love did^ or 1 did love. In English 

"'alects, as, for instance, in the Doi'set dialect, every 

P'^^terite, if it expresses a lasting or repeated action, is 

^^^tned by / did? and a distinction is thus established 

"^tween '* 'e died eesterdae," and " the vo'ke did die by 

^c^res;" though originally died is the same as die did. 

It might be asked, however, very properly, how did 

'^^^If, or the Anglo-Saxon dide^ was formed, and how it 

'^^eived the meaning of a preterite. In dide the final 

^^^ is not termination, but it is the root, and the first 

^"3^" liable di is a reduplication of the root, the fact being 

^*>at all preterites of old, or, as they are called, strong 

^^^rbs, were formed as in Greek and Sanskrit by means 

^"F" reduplication, reduplication being one of the princi- 

l^^l means by which roots were invested with a verbal 

^-liaracter.^ The root do in Anglo-Saxon is the same 

^ Bopp, Comp. Grammar, § 620 Grimm. German Grammar, ii. 845. 

Barnes, Dorsetshire Dialect, p. 39. 
^ See M. M.*8 Letter on the Turanian Languages, pp. 44, 46. 
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aa the root f/ip in fUJipfmj in Greek, and tl.e Sanskrit 
root ij/i/ i ill flii'i hd.nii Anglo-Saxon diile woi Id there* 
fore correspond to Sanskrit da dJm i, I jilaced. 

Now, in this manner, the whole, or nearly the whole, 
grammatical framework of the Aryan or Indo-European 
langua<res has been traced back to original independent 
words, and even the slifjbtest changes which at first 
sight seem so mysterious, such as foot into feat, or / 
find into I^amd, have been fully accounted for. This 
is what is called compaiative grammar, or a scientific 
analysis of all the formal elements of a language pi'eced- 
ed by a comparison of all tba varieties which one and 
the same form has assumed in tiie numerous dialects of 
the Aryan family. The most important dialects for 
this purpose are Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and Gothic; 
but in many cases Zend, or Celtic, or Slavonic dialects 
come in to throw au unexpected light on forais unintel- 
liyiblo in any of the four principal dialects. The result 
of such a work as Bopp's '* Compuralive Grammar" 
of the Aryan languages may be summed up in a few 
woi'ds. The whole framework of grannnar — the ele- 
ments of derivation, declension, and conjugation — had 
become settled before the separaiioii of the Aryan 
family. Hence the broad outlines of grammar, in Sao- 
fkrit, Greek, Latin, Gothic, and tlie rest, are in reali^ 
tlia same ; and tlic apparent diii«rences can be explained 
by phooetic cocrnption, which is determiued by the 
phuoetic-peculiarilies^of eadi_iiiiJion. On the whol^ 
the history of all the Aryan languages id nothing but a 
gradaal process of decay. After the gi'ummaCical tei^ 
miuations of all these languages have been traced back 
to their most primitive form, it is possible, in many in- 
stances, to determine their original meaning. This, 
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however, can be done by means of indnclion only ; and 
the period during which, as in the Provencal jiV vos aj, 
the component elements of the old Aryan f^ramraar 
maintained a separate existence in tlie language and 
the mind of the Aryans had closed, before Sanskrit was 
Sanskrit or Greek Greek. That there was sucli a 
period we can doubt as little as we can doubt ihe real 
existence of fgr n f'"^"'* prpy ipin to tlin formatinn of 
our coal fields. We can do even more. Suppose we 
liad no remnants of Latin ; suppose the very existence 
of Hume and of Latin were unknown to us ; we might 
Btill prove, on the evidence of the six Romance dialects, 
tliat there must have been a time when these dialects 
formed tlie language of a small settlement; nay, by 
collecting the words which all these dialects share in 
.ve might, to a certain extent, reconstruct the 
original language, and draw a sketch of the state of 
ivilization, as reflected by these common words. The 
lame can be done if we compare Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
PGothic, Celtic, and Slavonic. The words which have 
S nearly as possible the same form and meaning in all 
the languages must have existed before the people, who 
afterwards formed the prominent nationalities of the 
Aryan family, separated ; and, if carefully inteqireted, 
they, too, will serve as evidence as to the state of civili- 
Mtion attained by the Aryans before they left their 
I home. It can be proved, by the evidence of 
language, that before their separation the Aryans led 
the life of agricultural nomads, — a hfe such as Tacitus 
describes that of the ancient Germans. Tliey knew the 
arts of ploughing, of making roads, of building sliipa, of 
w weaving and sewing, of erecting houses ; they had 
konnted at least as far as one hundred They had do- 
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of comparative mythology, u branch of our science wliicli 
restores the original form and meaEiiiig of decayed wtrds 
by the same means by which comparative graminai it- 
covera the originul form and meaning of terminations. 
But my time is too limited; and, as I have been askeil 
repeatedly why I applied the name of Aryan to thai 
family of knguRge which wi' have just examined, I feel 
that I am bound to givo an answer. 

^i^ry^ is a Sanskrit word, and in the later Sanskrit it 
means mbh, of a gootj f a/tiilff. It was, however, origi- 
nally a national name, and we see traces of Jt as late as 
the Lawbook of the Manavas, where India is still 
caljpcl (Ar ^n^it.n/iri^ j.^ tlie abode of the Aryaa.^ In the 
old Sanskrit, in tlie hymns of the Veda, ^rya occurs 
frequenljy as a national name and as a name of honor, 
comprising the worshippers of the gods of the Brah- 
mans, a» opposed to their enemies, who are called in 
the Veda 7}iii>jp{x . Tiius one of the god:^, Indra, who, 
in soma respects, answers to the Greek Zeus, is invoked 
in the following words (Rigyeda, i. 5 7, 8) : "Know thou 
ihp ^ryiK, r>_Xndra^ a d tl oj_wl o aceDjis.y«s;- piniish 
tlie—lawUMWi- ftw*! "^ e* tliem. uitt©-4by ee^vaflt I Be 
thou the mighty helper of tl e vorahippers, and I will 
praise a1! these thy deeds at the f tivals." 

In the later dogmat c I te it ire of the Vedic age, 
the name of Arya s 1 tnctlv appropriated to tha 
three first castes — tie Bral na s Kshatriyaa, VaiSy- 
tts- — as opposed to tl e f il or the Sfldius. In tho 
Satapatha-BrShmana it is laid down distinctly: " Aryjo 
ai-e only the Bruhmans, the Kshutriyas, and Vaisyas, 
for they are admitted to the sacrifices. They shall not 
with everybody, but onK willi the Brahman, the 

1 &rya-bhiinii, und Arya-rteu un used in Ibe same aeofe. 



I, md Ae VaBFa. If Aej f^iM hi into i 
I Sadn, let Aem mj to another 
> Ttfl dn SAdn so.* TUs k tbe law." 
I ibe Adbfum-rok (tr. 30, 4; xix. i'l, 1) expras- 
9 oecsr sodi aa, " v^oag alt tka^>. whether Sddra 
r Ai^a," whoe Sadn aad Aija are bchU to expntii 
e wholsaf ■■iiliiiiT 

s word infa vitk a loi^ 4 b derncd from oryv 
«itib a short a, aard tha nane a3h b applwd in thr 
kier Samkrit to a VaJsja, or a nanber of the third 
What is caGed the Aird daa ivast originaily 
I fcave oomtitnted the laige najoritf of the Brabiiianic 
ftteci^, for all who were not soUieTS or pncsts, were 
F Taisjras. We may wdl imdeistaiMi, thezcforef how a 
name, ori^nallj applied to th? caltivatois of the soil 
and hooseholders, should in time have become a gen- 
eral name fur all Aryans.' Wlir th« housebulders 
were called taya is a question which wonld carrv us 
too far at present. I can only stale that the etymologi 
eal ai^niScation of Arra seems to be " oiie who plooghs 
or tills," and that it id connected with the nwt of arars^ 
The Ar^^ns wonld seem to have cbteea this name ibr 
tbemselres as opposed to the nomadic races, t^ Tura- ^ 
mans, whose original name XuTH-imfJieft the a wifenfi sa 

nf thf lifirjgman . 

In India, as we saw, the name of Arya, as a na- 
lional name, fell into oblivion in later times, and was^ 
preserved only in the term Arj-avtirla, the abode ofN 
(he Aryans. But it was more faithfdlly preserred 
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Id one of thaTedu, aryi ' . , 

M^dn. Forwe nad (Vaj-Saa. xx.lTl; "Whatever 
milted fn tlw village, in Uie Turcat. in the bumr, in t 
iftdra, agiinU m Arrt, — (lir.u art our dtlirei30i-r." 




by the Zoroastrians who migrated from India to the 
north-west, and wliose religion has been preserved to 
Ds in the Zend-avesta, though in fragments oidy. Now 
Airya iii Zend means dciicrablej and is at (lie same 
time the name of the people.' In^thfi-^nt-chapter- of 
'l i ft Voii (lLfliit lj^^hprB ;^hiir}ii'P"'tli^_fj|^'j^^ to Zara- 
t hustra t lie order in which he created the earth, sii- 
tQen counti'ies are mentioned, each, when created by 
AlB^uiai^a,' being pure and perfect; but each being 
tainted in turn bj Angro mainjus-OLAhriman.^ Now 
the first of these countries is called Ain/anein va^iA^- 
. ^lianum semen, the Aryan seed, and its position must 
have been aa far east as the western slopes of the I3e- 
lurtag and Mustag, near the sources of the Oxus and 
Yaxartes, the liighest elevation of Central Asia.' From 
this conntry, which is called their seed, the Aryans ad- 
vanced towards the south and west, and in the Zcnd- 
avesta tlie whole extent of countiy occii]»ied by the 
Aryans is likewise culled Airyd. A line ilrawn from 
India along the Paropamisns and Caucasus I adi- 
eus in the east, following in the north the direction 
between the Oxus and Yaxartes,^ then running along 
the Caspian Sna, so as to include Hyrcania and Hagha, 
tlien turning south-east on the borders of Nisaea, Aria 
(i. e. Haria), and the countries washed by tha Ety- 
mandt-ns and Arachotua, would indicate the general 

I horizon of the Zoroastrian world. It would be what 
(S called in the fourth caide of the Xi^t_Qf. Millira, 
I ''the whole space of Aria," m'^em airy6-»ayanem (to- 
■ turn Arise situm).* Opposed to the Arvan we find in 
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die Zead-aresta Ae noa-Airvi oomtries (anurrao 
duniiiro},! and tnccs of tbis mame are foaad in the 
Atrnpiimt, * peopk ud town «■ the ftvotwrs of Hyr- 
Onia.* Gfcek geagni|iben oae tbe same if ,*"«"» 
B a wider seose erat tbaa das Zend-aveBta. AH the 
CM intr y between the In&n Oeeaa in the sonth and 
die Imlm ia tbe east, the Hiads'^usli and Parofiatoi- 
■OB in the north, tbe Caspian gates, KaiamaDia. aiid 
the iDoatb of the Persian gnlf in tbe west, is included 
bjr Strabo (xr. 2) under the name of Amna; and 
BacUia is thus called' by him '*tbe ornament of the 
whole of Ariana." As the Zoroastnan rel^on spread 
westward, Persia. £I_\-mais, and lledia all claimed for 
themselves the Ar\-an tiile. Hellaiiicos, who wrote 
before Henxlotu^, knows uf Aria as a name of Persia.* 
Herodotus (rii. 62) attests that the Medians called 
themselTes Aril ; and even for Atropatene, llie north- 
ernmost part of Media, tiie name of Ariania (not Aria) 
has been pnservi-d l>v Slephanus Bvzantinus. As to 
Elymais its name has been derived from AUama, a 
supposed corruption of Airi/ama.^ The Persians, Me- 
dians, Bactrians, and Sogdians all spoke, as late as tlie 

Ike expRKion, Aiyu prarinoes, " UTTanim daqrnslia " gtn. ptor., oi 
"aiiydo dainhiro," proTioeias Aiiuu^ Bun»K^ T«&ia, 113; and 
Nota. p. 70. 

' llufiisDf, Notes, p. e- 

» Strabo, li. 7, U. P. . uist. N«t. ti. IB. Pfol. ri. S. De S.ci-, M*- 
•wira anr diFcraet antiqait^i de Is Pene, p. IS. [.usen, Indiscbe Alter- i 
■hunukimde, L 6. I 

* Smbo. xt. 11 ; Biimoar. !fote), p. 110. " Id anotlier plus EnC(«UM- I 
M* i* died u describine the ir»ieni boiindair ta Ije a line aepanting Par- I 
tliiene from llwlia, and KaniiaoU r™u PsraL.ken* and Persia, Uius taking I 
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time of Strabo,' nearly the same language, and we 
may well understand, therefore, that lliey should have 
claimed fur themselves one common name, in oppoa 
tion to the hostile tribes of Turan. 

That Aryan was used a.s a tiile of honor in the Per- 
sian em])ire is dearly shown by the cnneiform insori|> 
lions of Paiiua. H ff tails him aulf 4^" ""d A i-u/,i . 
rJiiffq , }in Aryan and of Aryan dwtcent ; and Ahura- 
mazda, or, as he is called by Darius, AuramaKda, is 
I'enderod in the Turanian translation of the inscription 
of Behistun, " the god of the Aryans," Many his- 
toric^ names of the Peraians contain the sam^ element. 
The great-gi'andfather of Darius is called in the inscrip- 
tions Ariyaranina, the Greek Ariararmieg (Herod, vii. 
90). Ariobarzanes (i. e. Euergetes}, Ariomanos (i. e. 
Eumenes), Ariomardos, all show the same origin.^ 

About the same time as these inscriptions, Eudemos, 
a pupil of Aristotle, as quoted by Damascins, speaks 
of "the Magi and the whole Aryan race,"* evidently 
using Aryan in the same sense in which the Zend- 
avesta spoke of " the whole country of Aria." 

And wdien, after years of foreign invasion and occu- 
pation, Persia rose again under the sceptre of the Sas- 
saniana to be a national kingdom, we find tlie new 
mitional kings the worshippers of Masdanes, calling 

> Ileeren, Idceii, i. p. 337: iui'iyTiumt itapH autpim. Rlmho, p. 1054. 

< Dneof llic UeJiau duaes a cslJed 'Api£dfTiu, wliich may be di^qf'aiite. 
I Uorod. i. 101. 

' Maj-rK fi «ai Ttar rb 'Apeioii j-tvof, (if ""^ toOto ypd^ct h EtJvfor, ol 
m uh", Tbirov, ol a ];poi«ii naAovni rd toiirdv 6,'ttav txd tA i/wj/itfoir i^ ti 
»iiaitiu6rifai j Scdv uyaBiv no! daifiova laudv 7 ^ur Kid okotoq irpS Toitruii, 
* iif fofuuf Xiytii', OSfi a oliv Koi ainl /lerd r^ uiiuffHTtiv ^baiv (Vo- 
Ti iIirT^i" ovOToix^ Ttrt' KpriTTuvuv, r7/( ^v ^friaSai 

in 'Qpo/iaBiii, TtK fi Tdv 'ApcLfidvifn — Daniasciua, qua:^[iolles ilc priinli 

' ' ' 1, ed. Kopp, 18SU, cap. 12a, p. 384 
U 



themselves, in the inscriptions deciphered by De Sacy^ 
" icings of the Aryan and un- Aryan races ; " iii Pelilevi, 
]rdn va Anirdn; in Greek, 'AjatanaK " "i ' kvaiudvaiv . ^ 

The modem name of Irdn for Persia still keeps up 
the memory of this ancient title. 

In the name of Armenia the same element of ^i^a 
has been supposed to exist.^ TIio name of Armenia, 
liowcver, does not occur in Zend, and the name 
Arinina, which is used for Armenia in the cuneiibrm 
inscriptions, is of doubtful etymoloffy.' In the language 
of Armenia, art is used in the widest sense for Aryan 
or Iranian ; it means also bi-ave, and is applied more 
especially to the Medians.^ The woi'd ari/a, therefore, 
though not contained in the name of Armenia, can bo 
proved to have existed in the Armenian language as a 
national and honorable name. 

West of Armenia, on the borders of the Caspian 
Sea, we find the ancient name of Albania. The Ar- 
menians call the Albanians A^hovanJ and as gh in 
Armenian stands for r or /, it has been conjectured by 
Bore, that in Aghooart also the name of Aria is con- 
tained. This seems doubtful. But in the valleys of 
the Caucasus we meet with an Aryan race speaking ap 



IDs Sicy, U^mofre. p.4Ti Lusen, Ind. Alt. i. 9. 

'Bumoiif, Not««, 107. SpieRel, Beilrkgfl zur Vergl. Spi 
Anquetil had dd HutboriCf Ihr taking tUe Zeml nirynmun flir Anneal*. 

9 Bochut showa (Phnleg, 1. 1, c. 3, col. 3D) lba( lUe Chaldee panphnit 
renders Ihe Mini of Jeremiab by Har Mini, and as the same couolry la 
called MInj-Bs by Nicolaus DamaBcenus, ha infers Ibat Ihe tirsl sj-llable ii 
the Semitic [Inr, a mnuntHiti. (See Rawlinaon'B Glossary, b. r.) 

* Lassen, Ind. Alt i. 8, aote. Ardih alio is used in Armenian u (h« 
nunc uf Ibe Medians, aud has been rererred by Jo>. Muller la Aryaka, u a 
unu of Media. Jimni. As. 1S39, p. 2R8. If. as Qiialremira save, in and 
tmari are naed in Armenian for Medians and Per«iana. (his can on^. 
tecrilied to a mima krstanding, and mnst be a phrase of lati 
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Aryan language, the Ot of OesetJii. ai. I tliej call tliem- 
■elres iron.* 

Along the Caspian, and in the country washed by 
the Oxus and Yaxartes, Aiyan and non-Aryan tribes 
were mingled together for centuries. Though the re- 
lation between Aryans and Turanians ia hostile, and 
though there were continual wars between them, as we 
learn from the great Persian epic, the Sliahniimeb, it 
does not follow that all the nomad races who infested 
the settlements of tiie Aryans, were of Tatar blood 
and speech. Turvasa and hia descendants, who repre- 
sent the Turanians, are described in llie later epic 
poems of India as cui-scd and deprived of their inhere 
itance in India. But in the Vedas Turxaia. is repre- 
sented as worshipping Aryan gods. Even in the Shali- 
nameh, Persian heroes go over to the Turanians and 
lead them against Iran, very much as Coriolanus led 
the Samnites against Rome. We may thus understand 
why so many Turanian or Scythian names, mentioned 
tjy Greek writei-s, should show evident traces of Aryan 
origin. ^Asjia yia <^ thf P-'T"'"" n^mt. fnr- lnrai>_ and in 
the Scythian names Aipabota, Agpakara, and Aepara- 
tka,^ we can hardly fail to recognize the same element. 
Even the name of the Aspaaian mountains, placed by 
Ptolemy in Scythia, indicates a similar origin. Nor ia 
the word Arya unknown beyond the Osus. There ia 
a people called Ariaece,^ another called Ajti^riam^ A 

1 SJPgTen, 0»elic Grsmmar, p. 39a. Soylax and Apollodoras mention 
"Apiui nnd 'Apii&ia, sontb of the Caucaflus. Pictet, Originos, 67 ; 8cyl»« 
I'erip. p. 213, ed. Klausen; Apollodor' Bibliolli. p. 433, ed Ueyns. 

* Boraoiif, NolBB, p. 1U5. 

» I'tol. vi. a, and vi. 14. There aro 'Aiwpiiwoi on the fronliHra of Htt 
MDU. Slrabo, xi. T; Plinv, Ilirt. Nat. vi. 19. 

4 On Arinuupi and Arain*i, see Burnouf, Notei, p. 106; Plin vi. 9. 
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king of tlie Scythians, at the time of IJariua, was called 
Ariantes. A cotemporary of Xerxes is known by the 
name of Aapithes (i. e. Sanskrit, axj^a^atii Zend, aiiy a 
ftSiiiy ; and Sparyupitfieg seems to have some connec- 
tion with the Sanskrit tiia£gapaii, loril of heaven. 

We have thus traced the name of j4rya from India 
to the west, from AvySvaita to Ariana, Persia, Media, 
more doubtfully to Armenia and Albania, to the Iron 
in the Caucasus, and to some of the nomad tribes in 
Transoxiana. As we appi'oach Europe the traces of 
this name grow fainter, yet they are not altogether 
lost. 

Two roads were open to the Aryans of Asia in their 
westward migrations. One through Chorasan ' to the 
north, through what is now called Russia, and thence 
to the shores of the Black Sea and Tiirace. Another 
from Armenia, across the Caucasus or across the Black 
Sea to Nortliern Greece, and along the Danube to 
Germany. Now on the former road the Aryans left a 
trace of their migi-ation in the old name of Tlu'aco 
which was Aria: ^ on the latter we meet in the eastern 
part of Gej-many, near the Vistula, with a German 
tribe called A^di. And as in Persia we found many 
proper names in which Arya formed an important in- 
gredient, 90 we find again in German history names 
Guch as Ariavi»tM^y 

Though we look in vain for any traces of this old 
national name among the Greeks and Romans, late 
researches liave rendered it at least plausible that it has 

1 Oaii-iarni in the Zend-srests, Vtirazim in the inMriptioni of Darliui. 

1 BtepbanuBBvEiinllnua. 

i Griniiii. Reclits nltcrthiimer, p. 202, Iracea Arii inil Ariovislua back H 
IheGuHik "larj'i, umiy. Ifihia ia riglit, Oiis [Hirtof our nrgumeni mustbf 
ipren up- 
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been pi'eserved in the extreme west of the Aryan mi* 
grations, in the very name of Ireland* The commot. 
ety mplog y of Erin is that it means " islan d of the j yeat-/* 
ia ^mvi^^ T land of the west, iar-in. But this is clearly 
wrong.^ The old name is JEriu in the nominative, more 
recently Iclire. It is only in the oblique cases that the 
final n appears, as in regio^ regianis, Erin therefore 
has been explained as a derivative of Er or JBn, said 
to be the ancient name of the Irish Celts as preserved 
in the Anglo-Saxon name of their country, traland? 
It is maintained by O'Reilly, though denied by others, 
that er is used in Irish in the sense of noble, like the 
Sanskrit drya? 

^ Pictet, Les Origines Indo-Europ^ennea, p. SI. *^ lar^ Poaest, ne 8*4crit 
jamais er ou eiVf et la forme larin ne se rencontre nulle part pour Erin.'* 
Zenss gives iar-rmd^ insula occidentalis. But rtnd (recte rind) makes 
rendo in the gen. sing. 

3 Old Norse irar. Irishmen, Anglo-Saxon tra, Irishman. 

s Though I state these views on the authority of M. Pictet, I think it 
ri^t to add the following note which an eminent Irish scholar has had the 
kindness to send me: — " The ordinary name of Ireland, in the oldest Irish 
MSS., is (h)eriu, gen. {h)erennf dat. ih)erinn. The initial A, is often omitted. 
Before etymologizing on the word, we must tiy to fix its Old Celtic form. 
Of the ancient names of Ireland which are found in Greek and Latin 
writers, the only one which heriu can formally represent is HibeiHo. The 
tbi. sing, of this form — Hiberione — is found in the Book of Armagh, a 
Latin MS. of the early part of the ninth century. From the same MS. we 
also learn that a name of the Irish people was Hyberionaces^ which is ob- 
viously a derivative from the stem of ffiberio. Now if we remember that 
the Old Irish scribes often prefixed h to words beginning with a vowel (e. g. 
k-abunde^ h^arundo^ h-trimus^ h-osiium)^ and (hat they also often wrote b for 
the V consonant (e.g. bobeSj/nbulnSj corbus^Jabonvis); if, moreover, we ob- 
Mrve that the Welsh and Breton names for Ireland — Ywerddon, Iverdon — . 
point to an Old Celtic name beginning with iver — , we shall have little 
diliiculty in giving Hiberio a correctly latinized form, viz. Iveiio. This 
in Old Celtic would be Jveriu, gen. Jveiionos. So the Old Celtic form of 
Frvnlo was Frontu^ as we see from the Gaulish inscription at Vieux Poi- 
tiers. As t; when flanked by vowels is always lost in Irish, Iveriu would 
become ienu^ and then, the first two vowels running together, eriu. As 
Vgards the double n in the oblique cases of mu, the genitive erenn (e. g.) 
« to Iverionos as the Old Irish anmann * names ' is to the Skr. ndmdni^ Lat 
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Some of the evidence here collected in tracing the 
ancient name of tiio Aryan family, may seem doubtfii!, 
and I have pohited out myself some links of the chain 
nnitiiig tlit; earliest name of India with the modt-rn 
name of Ireland, as weaker than the rest. But the 
principal links are safe. Names of countries, peoples, 
rivers, and mountains, have an extraordinary vitality, 
and they will remain while cities, kingdoms, and na- 
tions [jas.s away. Rome has the same name to-day, and 
will probably have it for'ever, which was given to it by 
the earliest L atJB-aniL Sabhie settlers, and wherever we 
find the name of Rome, whether m Wallaclna, which 
by the inhabitants is called Rumania, or in the dialects 
of the Grisons, the Romansch, or in the title of the 
Romance languages, we know that some threads would 
lead us baek to the Rome of Romulus and Remus, the 
stronghold of the earliest warrioi's of Latium, The 
ruined city near the mouth of the Upper Zab, now 

wwiina. Tbe dauliling of llie n may perhaps be cIub to Uib Old Celtti: au- 
cent. What Ihcu is Iha Blymology of Irei-ial I venture to think Ibat it 
may (like ths Lat- A^tr-nut, Gr. 'Krop-voi) be conaeeted witb the Skr. 
orai'n, 'posteriur,' 'western.' So tlie Irish da, Walali dtktu, 'rigbl,' 
'south,' is the Skr. daUtina, 'dexter,' «uil the Irish air [in iiM-dic), if it 
stand Tor jidir, 'east,' is the Skr. pilmi, 'anterior.' 

M. Pietct regards Ptolein^'a ''ioucpvia (Ivei^ia) as comhig nearest to the 
Oiil Celtie rbrni of Ihu name in qaealiun. He fliHher seas in the first eylla- 
ble what Eia calls the irisb iM, ' land,' ' tribe ol' people,' and ba tliinlis tlut 

hia ilili may be iMnnected not onJy wifb the Vedio ihha, ' family,' bat with 
the Old High Gennon tilia, ' a diBtric-t.' fiuC, flnt, acconling lo Che Irish 
pbotuitic taws, Uiha would have appeared as e& ia Oht, fubh in Modem-Irish. 
Second)/, [haciia riia is it dipbtbong=autbic^t, Irish tii. tie, Shr.i. Come- 
quentl.v iM and ibho uaanot h« ideotifisd with tiliii. Thirdly, there b> Da 
■uch word as M in the nom. sing., aitliough it is lu be fuuiid iu O'itaiDy'i 
dictionary, alimfc' with his eiplanation of tha intensive preflx er— , at 

noble,' and many olber blunders and forgeries. The form ibh i», no 

vit.' Irish distriets were often called by the names of the occupying claua 
riieie dana were often called 'descendania {hui, M, i) of auch an oii» 
Hmm tha blaadn of Ilia Irish lexicosrapher." — W. B. • 



nsnally known by the name of Nirnrud, is called Athnr 
hy the Arabic geograpliers, and In Atliur we recognize 
the old name of Assyria, which Dio Cassius writes Aty- 
ria, remarking tliat the barbarians clianged the Sigma 
Into Tau. Assyria is called Athuril in the inscriptiona 
of Darius.' We hear of battles fought on the Siittedge, 
Diid we fiardly think that the battle field of the Sikh 
wai ntarly the same where Alexander fouglit the king 
of the Penjub. But tbe name of die .^utledge is the 
name of the same river as the ffeiiuJriiti nf A li-vmuJpr, ^a^^i^ 
tlie iSata^u of . tLe_ Ipdiam, and among the oldest 
hymns of the Veda, about 1500 b. c, we find a war- 
song referring to a batde fought on the two banks of 
the Slime river. 

No doubt there is danger in trusting to mere Bimilar- 
ity of names. Grimm may be right tliat the Arii of 
Tacitus were originally Hani, and that their name is 
not connected with Arya. But the evidence on either 
Bide being merely conjectural, this must remain an open 
question. In most cases, however, a strict observation 
of the phonetic laws peculiar to each language will re- 
move all uncertainty, Grimm, in his " History of the 
German Language " (p. 228), imagined that Hariva, 
the name of Herat in the cuntiform inscriptions, is cou- 
r^ccted with Aiii, the name which, as we saw, Herodtv 
Ics gives to the Medes. This cannot be, for the initial 
lupiration in ffariva points to a word which in Sanskrit 
begins with s, and not with a vowel, like dri^a. Th 
following remarks wiK make this ciaai-er, 

Herat is called Herat and Uerij^ aiid the river on 
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wliich it stands is called Heri-rud. This river Hen 
is called by Ptolomy 'pLpcU^^ by otber writers Ariiisi 
and Aria h the name given to the country between 
Farthia (Parthuwa) in the west, Mai;^iana (Mar^ 
ghush) in tbe north, Bactria (Bakhtrish) and Ara- 
chosia (Harauwatisli) in the east, and Di-angiana (Za- 
rului) in tlie south. This, howtiver, thougli without the 
initial k, is nut Ariana, as described by Strabo, but an 
independent country, forming part of it. It is sup- 
posed to be the sanae as the Haraioa (Hariva) of the 
cuneiform inscriptions, though this is doubtful. But it 
is mentioned in the Zend-avesta, under tlie name of 
Har&ifa.^ as the sixth country created by Ormuzd. We 
can trace this name with the initial A even beyond the 
time of Zoroaster. The Zoroaatrians were a colony 
from northern India. They had been togetlier for a 
time with the people whose sacred songs have been 
preserved to us in the Veda. A schism took place, 
and the Zoroastrians migrated westward to Arachosia 
and Persia. In their migrations they did what the 
Greeks did when they founded new colonies, what 
the Americans did in founding new cities. They 
gave to the new cities and to the livers along which 
they settled, the names of cities and rivers familiar to 

1 PtoL vi, c IT. 

t It faiB bean supposed (bat haT&ifim in tbe Zend-avesta stands for harne- 
ttm, and that ths nominalive was not Bardgu, but IlaraecA. (Oppert, Jour- 
lul AsUtiqne, 1851, p. 2S0.) 'Wilboul denfii.g the possibilitj' of Lbe cur- 
nuliieu ol' lliis tiuw, whith is pnnisUy BUpporlEd by lbe aucuaatlve TylAi/um, 
fnim tihtien, enemv or lbe Divs, there Is no reamn why IIa|■6^j6m nhould 
not bs UUiBti Tur > re{;iiliir accusative ol BaTiyii. Tbie Hai'Sya wonld be m 
natural and rej^lur u form oi Sitraya \a Saaakril, nay even inure regular 
■9 hiii-iyu would presuppose a Sanskrit ioruii/M or i"i-uyu, fi-tin larai. M 
Oppert ideiilifies tlie people of ^orBi'ia vilh the 'A/iioi, but not, llkt 
Srimm, witb lbe 'Apiw. 
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tliem, and reminding them of the localities which they 
had left. Now, as a Persian A pointe to a^&inskrit «, 
Haroyu would be in Sanskrit ^^qpyyn..- — 0iTe"of the sa- 
cred rivers of India, a river mentioned in the Veda, and 
famous in the epic poems as the river of Ayodhyfi, one 
of the earliest capitals of India, the modern Oude, haa 
the name of Sarayu^ the modem Sardju} 

As Comparative Philology has thus traced the ancient 
name of Arya from India to Europe, as the original 
title assumed by the Aryans before they left their com- 
mon home, it is but natural that it should have been 
chosen as the technical term for the family of lan- 
guages which was formerly designated as Indo-Ger- 
manic, Indo-European, Caucasian, or Japhetic. 

1 It is derived from a root »ar or iri, to go, to run, from which snras^ water, 
$arit^ river, and Sarnyu^ the proper name of the river near Oude; and w« 
may conclude with great probability that this Sarayu or Saraf<yu gave th€ 
name to the river Arius or Hen, and to the county of 'Apia or Herat Any« 
how 'Afxa, as the name of Herat, has no connection with 'Apia the wide 
ooiinto' of the Aryas. 




THE CONSTITUENT ELEJIENTS 



OoR aiiaJj'sis of some of the nominal and \'erba. 
fui-mations in the Arj'aii or Indo-European family of 
speech haa taught us tliat, however mysterious and 
cumjilicated these gi-ammatical forma appear at first 
siglit, they are in reality the result of a very simple 
process. It seems at first almost ho|)eles9 to ask sucii 
qufstions as why the addition of a mere d should 
change love prusent into love past, or why the ter- 
mination ai in French, if added to aimer, should con- 
vey the idea of love to come. But, on^-e placed under 
the microscope of compariitive grammar, these and all 
iilher grammatical forms assume a very diiferent and 
much more intelligible aspect. We saw how what 
we now call terminations were originally independent 
words. After coalescing with the words whicli th^ 
were intended to modity, they were {jradually reduced 
to mere syllables and letters, unmeaning in themselves, 
yet manifesting their former power and independence 
by the modification whicli they continue to prodnce in 
ihe meaning of the words to wliich they are ajipended. 
The true nature of grammatical tenninations was first 
pointed out by a philosopher, who, however wild soma 
of his speculations may be, had certainly caught many 
a glimpse of the real life and growth of language, I 
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mean Home Tooke. This is what he writes of termina- 
tions : ^ — 

** For though I think I have good reasons to believe 
that all terminations maj likewise be traced to their 
respective origin ; and that, however artificial they 
may now appear to us, they were not originally the 
effect of premeditated and deliberate art^ but separate 
words by length of time corrupted and coalescing with 
the words of which they are now considered as the 
terminations. Yet this was less likely to be suspected 
by others. And if it had been suspected, they would 
have had much further to travel to tlieir journey's end, 
and through a road much more embarrassed ; as the 
corruption in those languages is of much longer stand- 
ing than in ours, and more complex." 

Home Tooke, however, though he saw rightly what 
road should be followed to track the origin of gram- 
matical terminations, was himself without the means to 
reach his journey's end. Most of his explanations 
are quite untenable, and it is curious to observe in 
reading his book, the Diversions of Purley, how a man 
of a clear, sharp, and powerful mind, and reasoning 
according to sound and correct principles, may yet, 
owing to his defective knowledge of facts, arrive at 
conclusions directly opposed to truth. 

When we have once seen how grammatical termina- 
tions are to be traced back in the beorinninor to inde- 
pendent words, we liave learnt at the same time that 
the component elements of language, wliich remain in 
our crucible at the end of a complete grammatical 
analysis, are of two kinds, namely. Moots predicative 
and Moots demonstrative, 

Diversiors of Purlej, p. 190 



nxm. 

Wk call root or ra&--aL, whaleTcr, in tlie inoc^ if 
iRjr langn^e or &niil v of languages, cinnoc be redoeeJ 
lo » nmpler or more original form. It mar be weJl M 
illintnite this by a few examples. Bot, butead of tak- 
ing a nnmber of words in Saiukrit, Greek, and Latin, 
and tracing them back to their commoa coitre, it wiQ 
h« more iiutmctive if we be^n with a root which ba^ 
been di.fcorered, and follow it through its wanderings 
from language to langoage. I take the root AR, to 
which I alloded in oar last Lertnre as the source of 
llie word Artfa, and we shall thus, while examining ita 
ramiBcation, learn at the same time why that name 
was chosen by the agricultural nomads, the ancestors 
of the Aryan race. 

This r'xH AR' means Co jilough, to open the soiL 
From it we have the Latin ar-are, the Gretk ar-oun, 
the Irish ar, the Lithuanian ar-ti, the Russian ora-H, 
the Gtithic ar-jan, the Anglo-Saxon er-jan, the modem 
lish to ear, Shakespeare says (Richard II. ill. 2), 
r the land that has some hope to grow." 

From this we have the name of the plough, or the 
instniincnt of caring: in Latin, ara-trum ; in Greek, 
aro-tron ; in Bohemian, oradto ; in Lithuanian, arklas ; 
m Coniish, aradar ; in Welsh, arot?;^ in Old Norse, 
ari/hr. In Old Norse, however, ardJir, meaning origi- 
nnlly the plough, came to mean earnings or wealth ; the 
plough being, in early times, the most essential posses- 
lion of the peasant. In the same manner the Latin 
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me for mtmey, petninia, was dei'ived from pecut, cat- 
t ; the woi-d fee, which is now restricted to the pay- 
snt made to a doctor or lanyer, was in Old English 
S^ and in Anglo-Saxon feoJi, meaning cattle and 
'ealth ; tor/eok, and Gotliic faiJui, are really the same 
joid as tlie Latin pecus, the modern Gennan iiVA. 
Tlie act of ploughing is called aralio in Latin ; arosi's 
Greek: and I believe that ardma, in the sense of 
>erfiime, had the same origin ; for what is sweeter or 
innr lii'uiiiiitii' than llic smell of a ploughed field ? In 
tJein.\-.i<, xxviii. 'SI, Jacoh says "the smell of my son 
|p as tlie smL'll of a field which the Lord has blessed," 
L A more primitive formation of the root ar seems to 
be the Greek era, earth, the Sanskrit ird, the Old High- 
German iro, the Gaelic ire, irionn. It meant originally 
the ploughed land, aflerwai-ds earth in general. Even 
the word earth, the Gothic aii'tJia,' the Anglo-Saxon 
torihe, must have been taken originally in the sense 
of ploughed or cultivated land. The derivative or- 
mentum, formed like jii~mentani, fcouid naturally have 
been applied to any animal fit for plougliing and other 
labor in tiie field, whether ox or horse. 

As agriculture was the principal labor in that early 
(tate of society when we must sujjpose most of our 
\r3'an words to have been formed and applied to their 
lefinite meanings, we may well understand how a word 

fbich originally meant this special kind of labor, was 
* Grimm remarlts Jurtly that airiha could not be derived from nrjcm, on 

bnniition, and comes {mm tbe root or, irbicti root, Bg*in, was origiinally 
pi or I'r (Uenre.r, Kurze Gr., p. S7)- From this priiaiiive root fi m ii; we 
nurt ileriVB iKith the .'ieaikrit I'M or ifU, nod Ibe Gotbic airlia. The IbI- 
■er would vorrCRpond to Ihe San.akrit rita. The true meaning or Ihe Snn 
rtcrit idi ban never been di:<cDveri<d. The BmhrnauE explain it tis pnyer, 
W tblB 19 nol Ite originnl meining. 
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af^ertvards used to signify labor in general. Tlie gen 
eral tendency in the growlli of woixia and their mean- 
ings is from tlie special to tlie more general ; tliiw 
gubernare, which originally meant to steer a sliip, took 
the genera! sense of governing. To equip, wlucll 
originally was to fumish a ship (French equiper and 
esquif, from sohifo, ship), came to mean famishing in 
general. Now in modem German, arheit means Bim- 
ply IcAor ; arbeiteam means industrious. In Gothic, 
too, arbaips is only used to express labor and trouble 
in general. But in Old Norse, erfidhi means chiefl; 
phugMnff, and afterwards labor in general ; and thai 
same word in An;;lo-Saxon, earfodJi or eajfe^ie, is labor. 
Of course we might equally suppose that, as laborer, 
from meaning one who labors in general, came to take 
the special sense of an agricultural laborer, so arbeit, 
from meaning work in general, came to be applied, in 
Old Norse, to the work of ploughing. But as the root 
of trfidhi seems to be or, our iirst ex])lanation is the 
more plausible. Besides, the simple or in Old Norac 
means ploughing and labor, and the Old High-German 
art has likewise the sense of ploughing.^ 

'Apavpa and arvum, a field, would certainly have to 
be referred to the root ar, to plough. And as plough- 
ing was not only one of the earliest kinds of labor, but 
also one of the most primitive arts, I have no doubt 
that the Latin are, artis, and our own word art, meant 
originally the art of all arts, first taught to mortals by 

I UriniTD derk'ea arbtil, Gntbic nrbnilhi. Old High-Germaa ninptil^ 
Modern HtKh-GormHn nrieiV, directfv from the Golhio arlgi, heir; but ■(!- 
mils a relilionflhip betweea arbja and tlie root arjan, to ploagb. He iden- 
tifiea ar^'n wllh the Slavonics, rab, servsnl, sUve, and arbtil with rabata, 
corrit, unppoain)! that loas and heirs vers the finil Datum] tilairei. He £U|»- 
poses BTen a relali.raaliip Iwtwoon rabota aod the Latin IitW. nemiM 
Dictiooarf. s. r, Arbdt. 
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the goddess of all wisdom, the art of cultivating the 
land. In Old Higli-Gerraan arunti, in Anglo-Saxon 
(Bread, mean simply work ; but they too mnst oripnally 
have meant the special work of agricnitare; and in the 
English errand, and errand-loy, the same word is still 
in existence. 

But ar did not only mean to plough, or lo cut open 
the land ; it was transferred at a very early time to the 
ploughing of the sea, or rowing. Thus Shakspeare 
■ays : — 

"Make Ibe lea serr* tbamt wbkb they tar uid woood 
Wiib keeU." 

In a similar manner, we 6nd that Sanskrit derives 
&om ar the substantive antra, not in the sense of a 
piongh, but in the sense of a rudder. In An»lo-Saxon 
we find tlie simple form dr, the English oar, as it were 
the plougli-^liare of the water. The Greek also had 
naed the root ar in the sense of rowing ; for iptrTji ' in 
Greek is a rower, and their word rpi-^p-T*;, meant orig- 
inally a ship with three oar^, or with three rows of 
oars,^ a trireme. 

This comparison of ploughing and rowing is of fre- 
qaeut occurrence in ancient languages. The English 
word plough, the Slavonic ploug, has been iilentified 
with the Sanskrit plao a? a ship, and with the Greek 
piiwm, ship. Aa the Aryans spoke of a ship plough- 
ing tlie sea, they also si>oke of a plough sailing acrosa 
tlie field; and thus it was that the same names were 
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applied to both.' In English dinlects, plough or phm 
is still used \n the general sense of waggon or con- 

We iniglit follow the offshoots of this roct ar still 
further, but tlie number of words wliicb we have es- 
amineJ in various languages will suffice to sbnw 
what is meant by a predicative root. In all tln-sn 
words ar is tlie radical element, all the rest ia mei-el\ 
formative. The root ar is calhd a predicative root 
because in whatever composition it eiitei's, it predicates 
one and the same conception, wbelher of the plough, 
or the rudder, or the os, or the field. Even in such 
a word as- ariiat,ic, tlie ])redicative power of the root ar 
may still be perceived, though, of course, as it were by 
means of a powerful telescope only. The Brahnians 
who called themselves arya in India, were no more 
aware of the real origin of this name and ite connec- 
tion with agricultural labor, than the artist who now 
speaks of lag art as a, divine inspiration suspects that 
the word which he uses was originally applicable only 
to so primitive an art as that of ploughing. 

We shall now examine another family of words, in 
order to see by what process the radical elements of 
words were first discovered. 

Let ua take the word resjiectitile. It is a word of 
Latin not of Saxon, origin, as we see by the termina- 



lars, derived by Plularcli IVdio 
pigsiin»B. The Latin porat,t 
il the Germnn /vrkhn, ftir- 
itn, wnir. from vrnSck. 



> Other aitnlles: {^if, and Ervic, p'od 
i;, bosr. A piniigh h Mid lo be culle 
ploiigliecl field, i» ilerivert from porcm. hog: 
row, i-ronnectedwith/rraS, hour. Tlic Sii 

111 (ear, Is used for plough, Hv. i. 117, 21. CodnrraiM, earth-Iearer. is in- 
other word (or plough in Sanskrit, Gothic ftoAfl, plough = Sk. *uta, wolt 
Bee Grimm, Deutsclie Sprauhe, and Kuhn, TndiwUe Studien, vol. I. p. Ut 

* In the Vale of Blackmore, a waggon is cullod ploush, or pian, u ^ 
ikS. tj\) it uud Tor aratnai (Barnes, Donat Di&lecC, p. 309). 
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tion able. In reipectabilU we easily distinguish the verb 
respectare and the termination bUis. We then separate 
the prefix re, which leaves spectare^ and we trace 
spectare as a participial formation back to the Latin verb 
spicere or specere^ meaning to see, to look. In specere^ 
again, we distinguish between the changeable termina- 
tion ere and the unchangeable remnant spec^ which we 
call the root. This root we expect to find in Sanskrit 
and the other Aryan languages; and so we do. In 
Sanskrit the more usual form is^j^^ to see, without the 
s; hni spai also is found in spasa^ a spy, in spashta 
(in vi-spashta)^ clear, manifest, and in the Vedic spaSy 
a guardian. In the Teutonic family we find spehon in 
Old High-German meaning to look, to spy, to contem- 
plate ; and speha^ the English spy.^ In Greek, the root 
spek has been changed into skep^ which exists in skep- 
tomaiy I look, I examine; from whence skeptikoa^ an 
examiner or inquirer, in theological language, a sceptic ; 
and episkopoSy an overseer, a bishop. Let us now ex- 
amine the various ramifications of this root. Beginning 
with respectable^ we found that it originally meant a 
person who deserves respect^ respect meaning looking 
back. We pass by common objects or persons without 
noticing them, whereas we turn back to look again at 
those which deserve our admiration, our regard, our 
respect. This was the original meaning of respect and 
respectable^ nor need we be surprised at this if we con- 
sider that noble^ nohilis in Latin, conveyed originally 
no more than the idea of a person that deserves to be 
known; for nobilis stands for gnobilis, just as nomen 
stands for gnomen^ or iiatas for gnatus, 

1 Pott, Etymologische Forschungen, p. 267; Benfey, Griechische* W ar 
4elworterbuch, p. 236. 
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" With respect to " has now become almost a mere 
preposition. For if we say, "With respect to thia 
point I have no more to say," this is the same as " 1 
have no more to say on thia point." 

Again, as in looking back we single out a person, 
the adjective respective, and tlie adverb respectively, 
are used almost in the same sense as special, or s'i>' 

giy- 

The Eiiglisli retpite is the Noiman modification of 
respectui, the French r4pit, li^pif meant originally 
looking back, reviewing the whole evidence. A crim- 
inal received so many days ad regpectuin, to re-examine 
the case. Afterwards it was said that the prisoner had 
received a respit, that is to say, liad obtained a re- 
examination ; and at last a verb was fonned, and it was 
said that a person had been respited. 

As Bpecerc, to see, with the preposition re, came to 
mean respect, so with the preposition de, down, it forms 
the Latin deepicere, meaning to look down, the English 
despise. Tlie French dSpit (Old French despif) ineajis 
no longer contempt, though it is the Latin despectut, 
but rather anger, vexation. Se dSpiter is to be vexed, 
to fret. " Un d4pit de lui " is originally " angry with 
him," then "in spite of him ;" and the English spiUi, 
in spite of, spiteful, arc mere abbreviations of despite, in 
despite of, despiteful, and have nothing whatever to do 
with the spitting of cats. 

As de means down from above, so sub means up from 
below, and this added to specere, to look, gives us sus- 
picere, suspicari, to look uji, in the sense of to snsjiecL' 
Fron. it suspidon, suspicious; and likewise the Frenc-li 

< The Qreek inroipa, dskonce, is 
loniKotiil with iipKOiiai, I tee; the 
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toupf(m, even in such phrases as " ti,ere is a soup^on 
of chicory in this coffee," meaning jiiat a touch, jus I 
the Bmallest atom of chicory. 

As dream means round about, so dream^ect means, 
of course, cautious, careful. 

With i«, meaning into, gpeeere forms ingpieere, to 
inspect ; hence inspector, intpeetton. 

With ad, towartls, tpecere becomes adtpieere, to look 
at a thing. Hence adspectut, the aspect, the look or 
appearance of tilings. 

So with jwo, forward, specere became proaptcere; 
■nd gave rise to such words as prospectus, as it were a 
(ook ouX, prospfdive, &c. With con, with, xpicere forms 
eonspicerCi to see together, conspectus, conspicuous. We 
(aw before in respectable, that a new word spectare is 
formed fiom the participle of spicere. This, with the 
preposition ex, out, gives us the Latin frpectare, the 
English to expect, to look out ; with its derivatives. 

Auspicious is another word which contains our root 
■s the second of its component elements. Tlie Latin 
auspieium stands for avispitium, and meant the look- 
ing out for certain birds which were considered to be 
of good or bad omen to the success of any jniblic or 
private act. Hence auspidoue, in the sense of lucky. 
Baru-spex was the name given to a person who foi'e- 
told the future from the inspection of the entrails of 
Animals. 

Again, from speeere, speculum was formed, in the 
•ense of looking-glass, or any other means of looking 
»t oneself; and from it spectlari, the English to pecu- 
late, tpetndative, &k. 

Bnt there are many more oflshoots of this one root. 
Thus, the Latin speculum, looking-glass, became spei> 



chio in Italian ; and the same word, tliough in a round- 
about way, came into French as the adjective eapiegU, 
waggish. The origin of this French word is curiom. 
TJiere exists in German a famous cycle of stories, 
moslly tricks, played by a liiilf-iii^ituricat. lialf-mvtlit- 
va characttir ut' liie name of Eulenspiegel, or Oiol-glaM 
Tliese stories were translated into French, and the her" 
was known at first by the name of Uiexpiegle, wliicli 
naine, contracted afterwards into Espiegle, became a 
general name liir every wiig. 

As the Frencli borrowed not only from Latin, but 
likewise from the Teutonic languages, we meet there 
side by side with the derivatives of the Latin apecere, 
the old Higli-Gerinan,8peAdre,shghtly disguised aa^jiier^ 
to spy, the Italian spiare. The German word for a 
Hpy was spe}ia, and this appears in old French as e»pU, 
in modern French lis espion. 

One of the most prolific branches of the same root 
is the Latin specieg. Whether we take species in tlie 
sense of a perennial succession of similar individuals 
in continual generations (^Jiitsim), or look upon it 
as existing only as a category of thought (^Agassiz), 
species was intended originally as the literal translar 
tion of the Greek eidos as opposed to gimos, or yenus. 
The Greeks classified things originally acconJiug to 
fdnd and firrm, and though these tei-ms wore after- 
wards technically defined by Aristotle, their etymo- 
logical moaning is iu reality the most appropriate. 
Things may be classified either because they are of 
the same genua or kind, that is to say, because they 
bad the same origin ; tins gives ns a genealogical clas- 
sifidation: or they can he classified because they have 
tho same appearance, eidos, or form, without claiminij 
for them a common origin ; and this gives us a moi^ 
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phological classification. It was, howevei , in the Aris- 
totelian, and not in its etymological sense, that the 
Greek eidos was rendered in Latin by species^ mean- 
ing the subdivision of a genus, the class of a family. 
Hence the French espece^ a kind ; the English special^ 
in the sense of particular as opposed to general. Tlieiv 
is little of the root apaS^ to see, left in a special trai , 
or a special Ttiessenger ; yet the connection, though not 
apparent, can be restored with perfect certainty. We 
frequently hear the expression to specify. A man 
specifies his grievances. What does it mean ? The 
mediaeval Latin specificm is a literal translation of the 
Greek eidopoios. This means what makes or consti- 
tutes an eidos or species. Now, in classification, what 
constitutes a species is that particular quality which, 
superadded to other qualities, shared in common by 
all the members of a genus, distinguishes one class 
from all other classes. Thus the 8j)ecific character 
which distinguishes man from all other animals, is 
reason or language. Specific, therefore, assumed the 
sense of distinguishing or distinct^ and the verb to spe* 
dfy con.veyed the meaning of enumerating distinctly, 
or one by one. I finish with the French Spider^ a 
respectable grocer, but originally a man who sold 
drugs. The diffi3rent kinds of drugs which the apothe- 
cary had to sell, were spoken of, with a certain leaiiied 
wr, as species^ not as drugs in general, but as peculiar 
drugs and special medicines. Hence the chymist or 
apothecary is still called Speziale in Italian, his sho]) 
spezieria} In French species^ which regularly becani • 
espece^ assumed a new form to express drugs, namely 
Spices; the English spices, the German spezereien. 

1 Generi colonial!, coloniiU goods. Bianh, p. 253. In Sosnish, generos, 
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Hence tlie famous pinn eCipiees^ gingerbread nats, uid 
4picier, a grocer. If you try for a moment to trace 
»picy, or a weU-spiced article, back to the simple root 
Bpecere, to look, you will understand that marvellous 
power of language which out of a few simjile elemenla 
has created a variety of names hardly surpassed by the 
unbounded variety of nature herself.^ 

I aay " out of a few simple elements," for the num- 
bei- of what we call full predicative roots, such as or, 
to plough, or »jiai, to look, is indeed small. 

A root is necessarily monosyllabic. Roots consisting 
of more than one syllable can always be proved to 
be derivative roots, and even among monosyllabic 
roots it is necessary to distinguish between primitive, 
secondary, and tertiary roots. j| 

A. Primitive routs are those which consist — ^M 
(1) of one vowe:l ; for instance, i, to go ; B 

/ (2^ of one vowel and one consonant ; for instance, 
/ ad, to eat ; 

{S) of one consonant and one vowel; for instance, 
dd, to give, 
j B. Secondary roots are tiiosa which consist — 

(1) of one consonant, vowel, and consonant ; for 

instance, tad, to strike. 
In these roots either the first or the last consonant 
is modificatory. 

C. Tertiary roots are those which condst — 
(1} of consonant, consonant, and vowel; for 
stance, plu, to flow ; 

(2) of vowel, consonant, and consonant; fcff 

stance, ard, to hurt ; j/r . 
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(8} of consonant, consonant, vowel, and conso- 
nant ; for instance, apaiy to see ; 
(4) of consonant, consonant, vowel, consonant, 
and consonant ; for instance, spand^ to 
tremble. 
The primary roots are the most important in the 
early history of language ; but their predicative power 
being generally of too indefinite a character to answer 
the purposes of advancing thought, they were soon en 
croached upon and almost supplanted by secondary and 
tertiary i*adicals. 

In the secondary roots we can frequently observe 
that one of the consonants, in the Aryan languages, 
generally the final, is liable to modification. The root 
retains its general meaning, which is slightly modified 
and determined by the changes of the final consonants. 
Thus, besides tud (tudati)^ we have in Sanskrit tup 
(topati^ tupati^ and tumpati)^ meaning to strike ; Greek, 
typ-to. We meet likewise with tubh (tuihndti^ tvbhyati^ 
tobhate)^ to strike ; and, according to Sanskrit gramma- 
rians, with tuph (tophati^ tuphati^ tumphati). Then 
there is a root tuj (tunjati^ tojati)^ to strike, to excite 
another root, tur (tutorti)^ to which the same meaning 
is ascribed ; another, tvr (turyate)^ to hurt. Then 
there is the further derivative turv (turvati)^ to strike, 
to conquer ; there is tuh (tohati)^ to pain, to vex ; and 
there is tii^ (U/^ate)^ to which Sanskrit grammarians 
attribute the sense v>f striking. 

Although we may call all these verbal bases roots 
they stand to the first class in about the same relation 
as the triliteral Semitic roots to the more primitive 
biliteral.^ 

^ Benloew, Aperfu G^n^ral, p. 2S uq» 



In the third class we shall find thai one of the two 
Lonsonanta is always a semivowel, nasal, or sibilant, 
these being more vanabla than the other consonants ; 
a-wi we can almost always point to one consonant as 
of later origin, and addc'd to a biconsonantal root in 
order to render its meaninw more special. Thus wc 
have, besides gpak, the root pai, and even this mu 
has been traced back by Pott to a more primitive ai. 
Thus vtmd, afjain, is a mere strengthening of the root 
vad, like maiid of Ttiad, like yui-na-j and yu-n-j of yvj. 
The root yvj, to join, and yudh, to fight, both point 
back to a rout yu, to mingle, and this simple root has 
been preserved in Sanskrit, We may well understand 
that a root, having the general meaning of mingling or 
being together, should be employed to expi-ess both the 
friendly joining of hands and the engaging in hostile 
combat ; but we may eijiially understand that lan- 
guage, in its progress to clearness and definiteness, 
should have desired a distinction between these two 
meanings, and should gladly have availed herself of 
the two derivatives, yuj and yuii}i, to mark tliis dis* 
tinction. 

Sanskrit grammarians have i-educed the whole 
growtli of their language to '^OS) roots,^ that is to 
say, they have admitted so many radicals in order to 
lorive frura them, according to their system of gram- 
matical deiivation, all nouns, verlis, adjectives, pro- 
nonns, prepositions, adverbs, and -lonjunctLons, which 

1 Beii&j, Gi-aminiillk, \ HI:— ^J 

BocU uf the 2, 3, 5, T. 3, D classes . . iiC ^^| 

BooU if tb« 1, 4, 6, ID classes .... 1480 ^H 

^^^^ 1T06, intludhi^' 

^^^^L the lUth cUm 
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occur ill Sanskrit. According to our explanation of 
a root, however, this number of 1706 would have 
to be reduced considerably, and though a few new 
roots would likewise have to be added which San- 
sknt grammarians failed to discover, yet the number 
of primitive sounds, expressive of definite meaning?, 
requisite for the etymological analysis of the whol . 
Sanskrit dictionary would not amount to even out; 
tliird of that number. Hebrew has been reduced t\. 
al>out 500 roots,^ and I doubt whether we want a 
la.rger number for Sanskrit. This shows a wise 
spirit of economy on the part of primitive language, 
^r the possibility of forming new roots for every 
^^^w impression was almost unlimited. Even if we 
Pvit the number of letters only at twenty-four, the 
I>c>ssible number of biliteral and triliteral roots would 
^Ofiount together to 14,400 ; whereas Chinese, though 
abstaining from composition and derivation, and there- 
fore requiring a larger number of radicals than any 
^tlier language, was satisfied with about 450. With 
'tl'iese 450 sounds raised to 1263 by various accents and 
^ * 1 tonations, the Chinese have produced a dictionary of 
**fom 40,000 to 50,000 words.2 

^ Benan, Histoire des Langues s^raitiques, p. 138. Benloew estimatet 
*"ie necessary radicals of Gothic at 600, of modern Gennaa at 250, p. 22. 
"ott thinks that each lanp^ua/^e has about 1000 roots. 

^ The exiict number in the Imperial Dictionary of ELhang^i amounts to 
"^^^TlS. About one-fourth part has become obsolete; and one-half of the 
"■^st va&y be considered of rare occurrence, thus leaving only about 15,000 
^^ords in actual use. "The exact number of the claiiisical characters Ls 
^f''!?. Many of them are no longer in use in the modern language, but 
»ney occur in the canonical and in the classical books. They may be found 
^^'netimes in official documents, when an attempt is made at imitating the 
•Q style. A considerable portion of these are names of persons, places, 
^ ^^^Utains, rivers, &c. In order to compete for the place of imperial his- 
'**'^aii, it was necessary to know 9,000, which were collected in a separate 
^*^nua\:' — Stanislas Julien. 
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It ia clear, however, that in addition to these prudio- 
ative roots, we want another class of radical elemenla 
to enable us to account for the full growth of languaga. 
With the 400 or 500 predicative roots at her diapos^ 
language would not have been at a loss to coin names 
for all tilings that come under our cogtiizancei Lan- 
guage is a thrifty housewife. Consider the variety 
of ideas that were expressed by the one root »paa, and 
you will see that with 500 such roots she might form a 
dictionary sufficient to satisfy the wants, however ex- 
travagant, of her husband — the human mind. If 
each root yielded fifty derivatives, we should have 
25,000 words. Now, we are told, on good authority, 
by a country clergyman, that some of the laborers in 
his parish liad not 300 words in their vocabulary.' 
The vocabulary of the ancient sages of Egypt, at least 
as &r as it is known to us from the hieroglyphic in- 
§criptions, amounts to about 685 words.^ The l3/reU» 
of an Italian opera seUlom displays a greater variety of 
words.^ A well-educated person in Ji^nghind, who has 

1 Tha stndy of the Engtiflh languiige by A. D'Onoy, p. IS. 

1 Ttau n the Damber of vrontii Iq ilia Vocabulary frtven by Bunaeo, fl 
tha finb voluma of bis Ecypt. pp. 433-401. Several of thsBe wordg. bail- 
eT«r, tlioiigb idenlical in sounil. miii'l lie ^ivparBted en-ninhij-ii'RlIy, Bud laUI 
nuesrcbeB hivn etlll further increuied the aumber. Tbe Dumber of hien- 
clypliic groups in Sburpe'i >' Egypliaa Hiorogtypbica," iSBl, amuuDts lo 
SD3U. 

* Marsh, Lectures, p. 189. H. Tliommerel slated the nomber of nonl* 
In the Diellnnariea of Roberlsoa and Webster aa 43,509. Todd's edition 
afjuhnnon, however, <9 said lo eootain 6S,D00 words, and (be later edilion* 
hf Webster have reached the number of 70,000, counting lbs participles nT 
'I'D present and perfect aa independent vocables Flilgel eolimated Ui^ 
^uiiberofwordalnhlaawnaiciiaDiiry atUMO^of which 05,095 itre ■Inr' 
pie, 2U,3T9 compound. This waa in 1843; and he then expressal ■ bnpV 
that in his next edition (he number of words would far o^teeed 100,000 
'Ihisis thenuniberllitedupoiiby.Mr.MarshBSIhe minimum of Ibe cyi^ 
PoeaMirum iu English. See Salunhit Sniew, Nor. 9, IS61. 
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beeo St & pulilic school und nt tlie university, who reads 
Bible, his Shakespeare, the "Times," and ail the 
boitka of Aluilio's Libniry, seliloio uses more than about 
3000 or 4000 words in actual conversation. Accurate 
thinkers and close reasonera, wliu avoid vague and gen 
eral expressiuns, and wait till they find the word that 
exactly fits their meaning, employ a larger stock ; and 
eloquent speakers may rise to a command of 10,000. 
Shakespeare, who diajilayed a greater variety of exprea- 
MOn than probably any writer in any language, pro- 
duced all bis plays with aboutuJ^iOOfl wordj.- . JUiltani— 
Works are built up with SOOO j and the. Qld. lestameiJ, 
Bays all that it has to say vrith 5,642 words,' ''"^ 

Five hundred roots, therefore, considering their fer- 
tility and pliancy, was more than was wanted for the 
dictionary of our primitive ancestors. And yet they 
wranted something more. If they had a root expres- 
sive of light and splendor, that root might have formed 
the predicate in the names of sun, and raoon, and stars, 
lod heaven, day, morning, dawn, spring, gladness, joy, 
beauty, majesty, love, friend, gold, liches, &c. But if 
tliey wanted to express Acre and Oiere, w/iOt what, this, 
tltat, M»U, he, they would have found it impossible to 
Snd any predicative root that could be applied to tliis 
purpose. Attempts have indeed been made to trace 
tiese words back to predicatit e roots ; but if we are 
*''d that the demonstrative root ta, this or there, may 
'** derived from a predicative root tan, to extend, we 
""<! that even in our modern langnages, the deraonstra- 
''V'e pronouns and particles are of too prinn'tive and 
""l«s pendent a nature to allow of so artificial an interpre- 
^'*c>n. The sound ii or ea, for this or there, is as invol- 
■*^ry, as natural, as independent an expression as any 
Rennn, Hislgire, p. 138. 
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oF the predicative roots, and although some of these da 
unimstrative, or pronominal, or local roots, for all iii&v 
names have been ajiplied to thtsm, may be ti-aced back 
to a predicative soiircc, we must admit a small class of 
indtipendent radicals, not predicative in the usnal sense 
of tlic word, but simply pointing, simply expressive of 
existence under certain more or less definite, local of 
temporal prescriptions. 

It Tvill be best to give one illustration at least of a 
pronominal root and its influence in the formation of 

In some languages, and particularly in Chinese, I. 
predicative root may by itself be used as a noun, or 
a. verb, or an adjective or adverb. Thus the Chinese 
Bound ta means, without any chanjje of form, great, 
greatness, and to be great.' If ta stands before k 
substantive, it has the meaning of an adjective. Thus 
ta jin means a great man. If ta stands ofter a sub- 
stantive, it ia a predicate, or, as we should sny, n 
verb. Thus jin ta (or jin ta yd) would mean the 
man is great.* Or again, gin ng8, li pu ngS, 
would mean, man bad, law not bad. 

Here we see that there is no outward distinction what- 
ever between a rout and a word, and that a noun i» 
distinguished from a VL'rb merely by its collocation in 
B sentence. 

In other languages, however, and particularly in the 
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If two woniB are placed liiie j'ln fn, tbe lint 


may form the preditaii' i" 


teootii, the Becoiiil buing used as a Bulutand 


e. TbuajHi/BiuiehlmMl 


gimtnws pf mnn, but in this ca« it ia Pioro 


uauiii to savjin tci ta. 


AiHilliM irntante, e*e;i, virtue; Ex.jin tchi cli 


D.lhB virtue of iiuuiicirt 


uous; Ex. tlienjin, theFirluDuaniHa! ckm. 


to approve; Ex. ehea tdU 


Hditfc'iiod; c/.t«, wuUi "is. dien ho, to nin^ 


>i-eil.-.-SW»i.i™Jiift* 
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^lyan languages, no predicative root can by itself form 
I word. Thus in Latin there is a root luc^ to shine. In 
^rder to have a substantive, sucli as light, it was neces 
sary to add a pronominal or demonstrative root, this 
forming the general subject of which the meaning con 
tained in the root is to be predicated. Thus by thts 
addition of the pronominal element 8 we have the 
Latin noun, luc-s^ the light, or literally, shining-there. 
Let us add a personal pronoun, and we have the verb 
luo^Sy shining-thou, thou shinest. Let us add other 
pronominal derivatives, and we get the adjectives, Zaci- 
dus^ lucidentus^ &c. 

It would be a totally mistaken view, however, were 
we to suppose that all derivative elements, all that re- 
mains of a word after the predicative root has been re- 
moved, must be traced back to pronominal roots. We 
have only to look at some of our own modem deriva 
tives in order to be convinced that many of them were 
originally predicative, that they entered into composi- 
tion with the principal predicative root, and then dwin- 
dled down to mere suffixes. Thus scape in landscape^ 
aud the more modern ship in hardship are both derived 
from the same root which we have in Gothic,^ skapa, 
^kdpy skdpum^ to create ; in Anglo-Saxon, scape^ scop^ 
^copon. It is the same as tlie German derivative, achqftj 
in G-esellschqfty &c. So again dom in unsdom or chria-* 
tendom is derived from the same root which we have in 
fe do. It is the same as the German tfium in Christen' 
thum^ the Anglo-Saxon dom in cyning-dom^ Konigthum. 
Sometimes it may seem doubtful whether a derivative 
element was originally merely demonstrative or pre- 
•ioative. Thus the termination of the comparative in 

^ Grimm, Deutsche Grampintil^, o. ii. e. 521. 
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Sanskrit ia lara, the Greek teros. This might, ut fii 
Biglit, be taken for a di'inonstrative element, but it is 
reality the root tar, which means to go 
we have likewise in the Latin trant. This tram i n itii 
French form ires is prefixed to adjectives in order toll 
express a higher or transcendent degree, and the stml 
root was well adapted to form the comparative in thtli 
ancient Aryan tongues. This root most likewise kl, 
admitted in one of the terminations of the locative 
which is tra in Saiiski'it; for instance from ta, a de- 
monstrative root, we form lortta, there, originally this j 
way ; we form gn yatra , in another way ; the same 
in Latin we say aU-ter, from aliud ; compounds i 
more surprising than the French autrement (see p. 65) 
nnd the English otherwise. 

Most of the terminations of declension and conjoga" 
tion are demonstrative roots, and the 8, for instance, of 
the third person singidar, he loves, can be proved M 
have been originally the demonstrative pronoun of the 
third person. It was originally not g but (. This will 
requiro some explanation. The termination of tJie third 
person singular of the present is ti in Sanskrit. Thoa 
dd, to give, becomes dadAU, he gives; dh/t, to p1ac4, 
dadJidti, he places. 

In Greek this li is changed into li; just as the San' 
skrit tvam, tlic Latin tu, thou, appears in Greek as Q^| 
Tluis Greek didSsi corresponds to Sanskrit daddHi 
titlicsi to dadhdti. In the course of time, however* 
every Greek a hetween two vowels, in a termination^ 
was elided. Thus genoa does not form the genitiv* 
geneiOK, like the Latin genua, t/eneais or generis, b»^ 
geneoi ^ genous. The dative is not genesi (the Lati>^ 
gerieri), but genet =: genet. In tJie same manner all tb* 



!(^Iar verhs Iiave ei for the termination of the third 
erson singular. But this ei stands for eii. Thiia 
fptei stands for typteBi, and this for ti/}tieti. 
The Latin drops the final i, and instead of ti has L 
'htis we get amat, dicit. 

Now there is a law to which I alluded before, which 
called Grimm's Law. According to it every tenuis 
Latin is in Gothic represented by its corre3]>oiiding 
i^irate. Hence, instead of (, we should expect in 
^otliic th; and so we find indeed hi Gothic habaip, 
stead of Latin hahet. Tliis aspirate likewise appears 
Anglo-Saxon, where he loves is litfad. It is preserved 
the Bibhcal he loveth, and it is only in modern Eng- 
li that it gradually sank to s. In the t of he lo\-f,g, 
berefore, wo have a demonstrative root, added to the 
edicative root foye, and this g is originally the same 
tlie Sanskrit ti. This ti agiiin must be traced back 
the demonstrative root ta, this or there ; which exists 
the Sanskrit demonstrative pronoun tad, the Greek 
the Gothic thaia, the English that; and which in 
itiu we can trace in taVig, taiUue, tunc, tarn, and even 
tamen, an old locative in men. We have thus seen 
at what we call the third person singular of the 
resent is in reality a simple compound of a predicative 
ot with a demonsti-ative root, it is a compound like 
ly other, only that the second part is not pre<licative. 
It simply demonstrative. As in pay-master we predi- 
Ite pay of master, meaning a person whose office it is 
pay, so in dadit-ti, r/ioe~he, the ancient framers of lan- 
lage simply predicated giving of some third person, 
id this synthetic proposition, give-he, is the same as 
lut we now call the third pei-son singular in the 



indicative moud, of tKe present lense, in the act 
voice.* 

We have necessarily confined ourselves in ourar 
yais of language to tliat fiimily of lano;uagea to wh 
our own toiiijuc;, and those with which we are best 
quainted, belong ; but what applies to Sanski-it and 
Aryan family apphes to the whole realm of hnii 
speech. Every language, without a single excepti 
that has us yet been cast into the crucible of compi 
live grammar, has been found to contain these two e 
stantial elements, predicative and demonstrative ro 
In the Semitic family tliese two constituent elemi 
are even more [lalpable than in Sanskrit and Gm 
Even before t!ie discovery of Sanskrit, and the rise 
comparative philulogy.Semitic si'holars had succesafi 
traced back the whole dictionary of Hebrew and A 
bic to a small number of roots, and as every root 
these languages consists ot three consonants, the Se 
tic languages have sometimes been called by the nt 
of tri literal. 

To a still higlier degree the constituent elements i 
as it were, on the very surface In the Turanian fan 
of speech. It is one of the characteristic features 
that family, that, whatever the number of preti.\es 1 
suffixes, the rout must always stand out in full rel 
and must never be allowed to sutter by its contact m 
derivative elements. 

There is one language, the Chinese, in which 
analysis of any kind is reijuired for the discovery of 
component parts. It is a hmguage in which no coa 

1 Eauli verb in Graek, irconjugiited tUrough all its vuices, tenMa, au 
■Dil persons, yields, lot^ether nith iU participles, about I 



eence of roots has taken place : every word is a root, 
mnd every root is a word. It ia, in fact, the most prim- 
itive stage ill which we can imugine human language 
to have existed. It is language comme il fant ; it is 
what we should naturally have exjiected all languages 
to be. 

There are, no doubt, numerous dialects in Asia, 
Africa, America, and Polynesia, which have not yi.t 
1 directed by the knife of the grammarian ; but wo 
may be satisfied at least with this negative evidence, 
tliat, as yet, no language which has passed tlirough 
{Uie ordeal of grannnatical analysis has ever disclosed 
my but these two constituent elements. 

Tlie problem, tlierefore, of the origin of language, 
rhich seemed so imrplexing and mysteiious to the an- 
cient philosopliei-s, assumes a much simpler aspect with 
us. We have k-arnt what language is made of; wa 
bave found that everytliing in language, except the 
roots, is intelligible, and can be accounted for. There 
ts nothing to surprise us in the combination of the 
predicative and demonstrative roots which led to the 
building up of all the languages with which we are 
■cquainted, from Chinese tn English. It is not only 
Boiiceivable, as Pijofesaor Pott remarks, " tnat the for- 
(iiatlon of the Sanskrit language, as it is hitnded down 
Jo us, may have been precedeil by a statL- of the great- 
est simplicity and entire absence of infli-ctioiis, such 
as is exhibited to the present da.y by the Chinese and 
ft^ other monosyllabic languages." It is absolutely im- 
y possible that it should have been otherwise. After we 
^ liave seen that all languages must have stiirted from 
_I this Chinese or moniisyllabic stage, the only portion of 
Mtlie problem uf the origin of language that remains to 
H 
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be solved is this : How can we accomit for the origin 
of those predicative and demonstrative roots which form 
the constituent elements of all human speech, and 
wliich have hitherto resisted all attempts at further 
analysis ? This problem will form the subject of our 
two next Lectures. 
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LECTURE VIII. 

MORPHOLOGICAL CLASSIFICATION. 

Wb finished in our last Lecture our analysis of lan- 
lage, and we arrived at the result that predicative and 
^ieTiionstrative roots are the sole constituent elements of 
liuman speech. 

We now turn back in order to discover how many 

possible forms of language may be produced by the free 

c^ombination of these constituent elements ; and we 

shall then endeavor to find out whether each of these 

possible fonns has its real counterpart in some or other of 

the dialects of mankind. We are attempting in fact to 

carry out a morpholoyicul classification of speech, which 

is based entirelv on the form or manner in which roots 

are put together, and therefore quite independent of the 

genealogical classification whicli, according to its very 

nature, is based on the formations of lano[ua£:e handed 

down ready made from generation to generation. 

Before, however, we enter on this, the principal sub- 
ject of our present Lecture, we have still to examine, 
lis briefly as possible, a second family of speech, which, 
like the Aryan, is established on the strictest principles 
of genealogical classification, namely, the Semitic. 

The Semitic family is divided into three branches, 
tj^ Aramaic^ the Hebraic^ and the Arabic} 

1 Histoiro (r^^o^rale et Syst^me Compart des Langiiet s^mitlquei, p« 
Kniest Benar^ Scconde (Edition. Paris, 1858. 



The Armmatt o wy M i the oltA, bida^ng Sttb, 
Hesopotaona, and part of dw am^knt kingdoim of Bab- 
jlooia and Aanpit. It ii known to us chiefir in two 
dialerta, the Sgri«e aod Ckid-he. The former name is 
pTcn to the Ungnage wbicli lias been presemed to tu 
in a translation of the Bible (the PeaUito ') ascribed to 
the second cencory, and in cbe rich Christian litei-sture 
dating from the fourth. It is still spoken, thoogh in a 
»ery cormpc form, by the Neatoriana of Kurdistan, near 
the lakes of Van and Urmia, and bjr some Christian 
tribes in Mesopotamia ; and an attempt has been made 
by the American mi*--ionariea,' stationt^ at Urmia, to 
restore thi^ diaJt^t tu some grammatical correctness bv 
)>ub)ishing translations and a grammar of what they call 
the Neo-Syriac langnage. 

Tiie name of Chaiii^e has been given to the language 
vlopted by the Jews during the Babylonian captivi^. 
Though the Jews always retained a knowledge of their 
sacriKl laiif;uage, tliey soon began to adopt the dialect 
of their conquerors, not for conversation only, but also 
for literary composition.^ The book of Ezra contains 
fragments in Chaldee, contemjKiraneous with the cunei- 
form inscriptions of Darius anil Xerxes, and several of 
the apiwryphal books, though preserved to us in Greek 
only, were most likL-ly composed origJTially in Chaldee, 

1 Puhlto avstata eiiuple. TUe Old TeftameDt wu tnnalnted from He> 
bnw, Ih« tfew TcMsment IVum Greek, abaiil 300. if not earlier. Ephmeni 
Byrui llred In tlio midiHo of (lie fiinrlli ceiilury. Daring Iha eiKhth and 
nlnlli eanturiea tlie NeiLoHans a( Byria acted aa the iDelruLlorB of th« 
Ariilja. Tlieir literary aiid irilell-ei-tual aupremacy began lo fail in the 
l«nlli cenlury. Il was revived for a lime by Gregorlun Barbebrauf 
lAtiullknJ] ill Ihe Ihlrteenlb centnr}-. See Kenan, p. 2ST. 

> Haun. I'm-kin* and Sloildard, tbe latter tbe author of a grammar, pub- 
llabed In (be .Pniiriiul uf tbe AmeHcan Oriental Swiety, vol. v. 1. 

* Kenan, p. S14 <«/., " l.a chaldi^on bibtique scrail un dialeete aranirieE 
WgAremunl tidbralad." 
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«nd not in Hebrew. Tlie so-callL-d Taryu/ng ' a;^ain, 
or tranalatioaa and paraphriises of the Old Te^Eament, 
wntten during the (■enluriea imiuediat<?ly prei-eding and 
following the Christian era,^ give us aiioibc'r sjieciineu 
of the Aramaic, or the language uf Babylonia, as trans- 
planted to Palt-'stine. Tliia Aramaic was the dialect 
spoken by Christ and his disciples. The few au 
theiitic words preserved in the New Testament as B]k>- 
keii by our Lord in His own language, such as Talitlia 
kumi, Ephpliatha, Ablta, are not in Hebrew, but in the 
Chaldee, or Aramaic, as tlieii ajwlieu by the Jews.^ 

After the destruction of Jerusalem the literature of 
the Jews continued to be written in the same dialect. 
The Talmud* of Jerusalem of the fourth, and that 
of Babylon of the filth, century exhibit the Aramean, 
as spoken by t!io educated Jewa settled in these two 
localities, tliough greatly depraved and spoiled by an ad- 
mixture of strange elements. This language remained 
the literary idiom of the Jews to the tenth century. 
The Maiora,^ and the traditional commentary of the Old 
Testament, was written in it about that time. Soon 
after the Jews adopted Arabic as tbeir literary lan- 
guage, and retained it to the thirteenth century. They 
then returned to a kind of modernized Hebrew, which 
they still continue to employ for learned discussions. 



1 



it are thoae ot Onkelos a. 
Dtoiy aner Cbrul. Others are mucb li 



1 Jonathan, in Ibe second 
m than Itae Talmud. 



r, later i 

'f Rersn, pp. S20-333. 

i Talmud [iattiUK-tioni consisto of JfuAna and GeTnara. Sfiihna menni 
Btltion vIr. ofthe 1.avr. It was cuJlecled and writtu-i down about 318, 
f Jidiuds. Gtmara ie a enntiDualion ud uommenltiry of the tliphuB) 
M Of JenuBlem was finished towards tba end ofthe fourth, thatorBabylua 

I of the lillh, ceDlurj-. 
!*n»t printed in the Rabbinic Bible, Venice, 1S3&. 
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It is curious that the Aramaic branch of the Semitli 
fainilj, though originally the language ol' the grwi 
kingdoms of Babylon and Nineveh, should have beei 
pi-eserved to us only in the literature of the Jews, am 
of the Christians of Syria. There must have been i 
Babylonian literature, for the wisdom of the Chaldean 
had acquired a reputation which could hardly hav 
been sui^tained without a literature. Abraham mus 
have spoken Aramaic before he emigrated to C.inaan 
Laban spoke the same dialect, and the name which h 
gave to the heap of stones that was to be a witnes 
between him and Jacob, (Jegar-sahaduilia) is Syriac 
■whereas Graleed, the name by which Jacob called il 
ia Hebrew.^ If ^ve are ever to recover a knowl 
edge of that ancient Babylonian literature, it mus 
be from the cuneiform inscriptions lately brought horn 
from Babylon and Nineveh. They are clearly writ 
ten in a Semitic language. About this there cai 
be no longer any doubt. And though the progres 
in deciphering them lias been slow, and slower tha' 
was at one time expected, yet there ia no reason t 
despair. In a letter, dated April, 1S53, Sir Henr 
Rawlinson wrote: — 

" On the clay tablets which we have found at Nine 
veh, and which now are to be counted by thousand! 
there are explanatory treatises on almost every subjec 
nnder the sun : the art of writing, grammars, and die 
tionnriea, notation, weights and measures, divisions o 
time, chronology, astronomy, geography, history, my 
thology, geology, botany, &c. In fact wo have now s 
our disposal a perfect cyclopiedia of Assyrian science. 
Considering what has been achieved in decipherim 

1 (juBLre[uf:n!, JMi'iimirc mr lea N*:ibn<^ciis, p. ISO. 
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class of cmieiform inscription!', the Persian, there is no 
reason to doubt that the whole of that cyclopiedia will 
Bome day be read wiih the same ease with which we 
rend the mountain records of Darius. 

There is, however, another miserable remnant of 
what was once the litei-alure of tlie Chaldeans or 
Babylonians, namely, the " Book of Adam." and siniiliir 
*iirks preserved by the Mendaitea or NatoreaiK, a cuii- 
OHs sect settled near Ba<sora. Though the comjjosi- 
tion of these works is as late as the tenth ceiiturj' after 
Christ, it has been supposed that under a modern crust 
of wild and senseless hallucinations, they contain some 
grains of genuine ancient Babylonian thought. These 
■^enda'ites have in fact buLin identified with the Naba- 
^^ans, who are mentioned as late as the tenth century ' 
'^f our era, as a race purely pagan, and distinct from 
Jews, Christians, and Mohammedans. In Arabic the 
lame Nabatean^ is used for Babylonians, — nay, all 
"le people of Aramaic origin, settled in the earliest 
tJines between the Euphrates and Tigris are referreo 
to by that name.* It is supposed that the Nabateans, 
"*vho are mentioned about the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era as a race distinguished for their astronomical 
*iiid general scientific knowledge, were the ancestors 
^f the medieval Nabateans, and the descendants of 
the ancient Babylonians and Chaldeans. You may 
liave lately seen in some literary journals an account 
of a work called "The Nabatean Agriculture." It 
exists only in an Arabic translation b; Ibn-Wah- 
jhiyyali, the Chaldean,* who lived about 900 years 

•- Reniin, p. Bll. • Iliid. p. 837. 

• QiuLireniire, M^nioira lor \a Nibsl^enn, p. 116. 

t Ibu-Wubshifyah was a MoBSuliuan, bat bis rumilj had been canrerled 
tir tlirce gcuirat'Ons oslf. He translator t colleclioa oF Nibatean books 



after Cliriat, but the original, which was written l^y 
Kutliaml in AraniL>an, liaa lately been referred to 
the beginning of the tliirteeiith century b. c. The 
evidence is not yet fully before lis, but from what ia 
known it seems more likely that tliia work was the 
compilation of a XahiiCi'an, who lived about the fourth 
century after Christ;^ and thaugh it contains ancient 
traditions, which may go back to the days of the great 
Babylonian nionarcha, these traditiona can hardly b*! 
taken as a fair representation of the ancient civilization 
of the Ai-araean race. 

The second branch of the Semitic family is the He- 
braic, chiefly represented by the ancient language <it' 
Palestine, wiiere Hebrew was spoken and wiitten from 
the days of Moses to the times of Nehemiah and tlio 
Maccabees, though of course with considerable modifi- 
cations, and with a strong admixture of Arameaii 
forms, particularly since the Babylonian captivity, m\ii 
the rise of a powerful civilization in the neighboring 
country of Syria. The ancient language of Phcenicia, 
to judge from inscriptions, was most closely allied to 
Hebrew, and the language of the Carthaginians too 
must be referred to the same branch. 

Hebrew was first encroached upon by Aramaic dia- 
lects, through the political ascendency of Babylon, and 

Tbcee have been presprvBd, 1, llie N^abatean Agricutlure; S, tbe booli on 
poisotiK: 3, (ha bouk o( TenketiiRUa (Teucroe) the BBbylonianj benldc* 
IVflRinenls of Ihe book of Ibe aecreta of Iba Sun and Mood. The Nabalesn 
AEriLUltura wbb referrad b; Quatreinftre (Jourtidl Aniatiquii, 1836) to Ihe 
[H-riod belween Balosia wbo clelivered Ibe Babyloniaus from Iheir Mediad 
miflerB, and the lakini; of Babylon by C;ruB. Pruf. Cbwulson, of St- Pu- 
temburg, who has examined all tbe M3S., places Kutbaml al Ibe heginninit 
sf tba Ihirleenlh cen'urr B. c 

^ Rtnan, M^maira tor Vkge da livre intital^ Agricultiirs Nabatteai 
>. 38. Pariii. ]86I1. 
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rtiU more of Syria ; and was at last swept auay by 
Arabic, which, since the conquest of Palestine and 
Syria in the year 636, has monopolized nearly tliu 
wliole area formerly occupied by the two older branches 
of the Semitic stock, the Aramaic and Hebrew, 

This third, or Arabic, branch sprang from the Ara- 
bian peninsula, whei'e It is atill spoken by a compact 
mass uf aboriginal inhabitants. Its most ancient docu- 
mi'iits are the Himyaritiii inscriptions. In very early 
times this Arabic branch was transplanted to Africa, 
iFbere, south of Egypt and Nubia, on the coast oppo- 
site ¥'emen, an ancient Semitic dialect lias maintaine't 
'tself to the present day. This is the Ethiypic or Aby»- 
tinian, or, as it k called by the people tliem.ielves, llie 
Grves language. Though no longer spoken in its purity 
^y the people of Habe^h, it is atill preserved in their 
^cred writings, translations of the Bible, and similar 
Works, which date from the third and fourt!i centu- 
ries. The modern language of Abyssinia is called Am- 

^ft The earliest literary documents of Arabic go back 
Hpeyond Mohammed, They are called A loal la/cat , liter- 
Wly, suspended poems, because they are said to have 
been thus publicly eshibite<l at Mecca, They are old 
popular poems, descriptive of desert life. With Mo- 
litimmed Arabic became the language of a victorioaa 
religion, and established its sway over Asia, Africa, 
and Europe. 

These three branches, the Aramaic, the Hebraic, 
ind Arabic, are so closely I'elated to each other, that 
it was impossible not to recognize their common origin, 
in these lant^ages, as far back as we know 
consist of threii consonants, and uumerouE 
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wonls are derived from tliese roots by a simple chang 
of vowels, leaving tlie consonanlal skeleton as mud 
as possible intact. It is impossible to mistake a & 
mitic language; and what is most im[ioiiant — it i 
impossible to imagine an Aryan language derive 
from a Semitic, or a Semitic from an Aryan languagi 
The grammatical framL'work is totally distinct in thef 
two families of speech. This does not exclude, lio^ 
ever, the possibility that both are diverging streams a 
iho same source ; and the comparisons that have bee 
instituted between the Semitic roota, reduced to the 
simplest form, and tlie roots of the Aryan language 
have made it more tliaii probable that the mateiial el 
ments with which they botli started were originally tl 

Other languages which are supposed to belong to tl 
Semitic family are the Beticr dialects of Northei 
Africa, ajmkeu on the coast from Egy]it to the Atlai 
tic Ocean before the invasion of the Arabs, and no 
pushed back towards the interior. Some other Africj 
languages, too, such as the Hauxxa and Galla, hai 
been classed as Semitic ; and the language of Egyp 
from tho earliest hieroglyphic inscriptions to the Coptii 
which ceased to be spoken after the seventeenth ca 
tury, has equally been refeiTed to tliis class. Tl 
Semitic character of these dialects, however, is mat 
less clearly defined, and the exact degree of relatia 
ship in which they stand to the Semitic language 
properly so-called, has still to be determined. 

Strictly speaking the Aryan and Semitic are tl 
i/nly familiei of speech which fully deserve that titl 
They both jiresuppose the existence of a fini 
lem of grammar, previous to the first divei 
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leii dialects. Their history is from the beginning a 
btory of decay rather than of growth, and hence the 
nmistakable family-Hkeness which pervades every one 
ren of their latest descendants. The lancniaore of the 
ppny and that of the English soldier are, strictly 
leaking, one and the same language. They are both 
ailt up of materials which were definitely shaped bc- 
are the Teutonic and Indie branches separated. No 
Bw root has been added to either since their firet sep- 
ration ; and the grammatical forms which are of moi*e 
lodem growth in English or Hindustani, are, if closely 
samined, new combinations only of elements which 
cisted from the beginning in all the Aryan dialects. 
1 the termination of the English he i«, and in the in- 
idible termination of the French il est^ we recognize 
le result of an act performed before the first separa- 
on of the Aryan family, the combination of the pre- 
icative root as with the demonstrative root ti ; an act 
srformed once for all, and continuing to be felt to the 
resent day. 

It was the custom of Nebuchadnezzar to have his 
ame stamped on every brick that was used during 
is reign in erecting his colossal palaces. Those pal- 
les fell to ruins, but from the ruins the ancient mate- 
als were carried away for building new cities ; and on 
Kamining the bricks in the walls of the modern city 
P Baghdad on the borders of the Tigris, Sir Henry 
lawlinso n^ discovered on each the clear traces of that 
)yal signature. It is the same if we examine the 
ructure of modern languages. They too were built 
p with the materials taken from the ruins of the an- 
ent languages, and every word, if properly examined, 
isplays the visible stamp impressed upon it from the 
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first by the foundera of the Aiyan aud the Senut 
empires of spetnili. 

The relationship of langnages, however, is not t 
ways 30 close. Lanj^iages may diverge before thi 
grammatical system has become fixed and hardenw 
and in that case they cannot he expected to show t 
same marked featares of a common descent as, 1 
instance, the Neo-Latin dialects, French, Italian, a 
Spanish. They may have much in common, but tli 
will likewise display an after-growth in words a 
grammatical forms peculiar to each dialect. With ; 
gai-d to words we see that even languages so intimatt 
related to each other as the sis Komance dialec 
diverged in some of the commonest expressions. ] 
stead of the Latin frater, the French frere, we find 
Spanish hermano. There was a very good reason : 
this change. The Latin word -frater, changed ii 
fra^ and frai/le, had been applied to esjjress a brott 
or a friar. It was felt inconvenient that the same wc 
should express two ideas which it was sometimea neo 
sary to distinguish, and therefore, by a kind of natu 
elimination, ^d^er was given up as the name of broti 
in Spanish, and replaced from the dialectical stores 
Latin, by germanua. In the same manner the La 
word tor shephei^d, pastor, was so constantly applied 
the shepherd of the people or the clergyman, le paste 
that a new word was wanted for the real shephe 
Tims herbicariaa from b^bex or vervex, a wether, v 
used instead of ^aafor, and changed into the Frer 
hifrga: Instead of the Spanish enfermo, ill, we find 
French vialade, in Italian malato. Languages so ii 
mately related as Greek and Latin have fixed on i 
fei-ent expressions for son, daughter, brother, worn 
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man, sky, earth, moon, hand, mouth, tree, biitl, &c,^ 
That ia to say, out of a large number of synonymes 
whicli were supplied by the numerous dialects of the 
Aryan lamily, the Greeks perpetuated one, the Ro- 
mans another. It is clear that when the working of 
this principle of natural selection is allowed to extend 
more widely, languages, though proceeding from the 
same source, may in time acquire a totally different 
nomenclature for the commonest objects, Tlie num- 
ber of real synonymes ia frequently exaggerated, and 
if we are told that in Icelandic there are 120 names for 
island, or in Arabic 500 names for lion,^ and 1,000 
names for sword,^ many of these are no donbt purely 
poelical. But even where there are in a language only 
fonr or five names for the same objects, it is clear that 
four languages might ba derived from it, each in a\i- 
pearance quite distinct from the rest. 

The same applies to grammar. When the Romance 

languages, for instance, formed their new future by 

placing the auxiliary verb habere, to have, after the 

■ infinitive, it was quite open to any one of them to fix 

upon some other expedient for expressing the future. 

The French might ha^'e chosen Je vais dire or je dir- 

I vais (I wade to say) instead of j'e dirai, and in this 

I case the future in French would have been totally di&- 

t, linct from the future in Italian. If such changes are 

^ possible in literary languages of such long standing as 

^Prench and Italian, we must be prepared for a great 

^deat more in languages which, aa I said, diverged before 

y^my definite settlement had taken place either in theii 

d 

* IS. 
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See Letter on Turanian Laiiguiges, p. 69. 

BenBD, Hintoire dca Langaes s^miljques, p. 1A7. 

Pococka, Noles to Abulfangiue, p. Ib3; GloBsola^, p. 351. 
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grammar or their dictionaiy. If we were to expect in 

thfm the detinite criteria of a genealo^cal relationship 
which unites the members of the Aryan and Semitic 
families of spei^ch, we should necessaiily be disap* 
pointed. Such criteria could not possibly exist in thesa 
languages. But there are criteria for deterraiaing evea 
tiieae more distant degrees of relationship in tlie vaab 
realm of speech ; and they are sufficient at least to ar- 
rest the hasty conclusions of those who would deny th^^ 
l>ossibility of a common origin of any languages mnr r - 

removed from each other than French and Italian n 

Sanskrit and Greek, Hebrew and Arabic. You wil 1 

SL'e tliis more clearly after we have examined the prin. ■ 

ci|)le3 of what I call the morpkoloffieal claasificaiion oti^ff 
human speech. 

As all languages, so far as we can judge at present i 
can be reduced in tlie end to roots, predicative antS^ 

demonstrative, it is clear that, according to the man- 

ner in which roots are put together, we may expec^^ 
to find three kinds of languages, or three stages ir th^^ 
gradual formation of speech. 
I 1. Roots may be used as words, each root preservin^^ 
its full independence. 

2. Two roots may be joined together to form wore 
and in these compounds one root may lose its i 
pendencB. 

S. Two roots may be joined together to form word 
and in these compounds both roots may lose their i 
dependence. 

What applies to two roots, ajiplies to three or fon 
or more. The principle is the same, though it wou] 
(eail to a more varied subdivision. 

The first stage, in which each root preserves ita in 
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lependence, and in which there is no formal distinction 
jetween a root and a word, I call the Radical Stage. 
This stage is best represented by ancient Chinese. 
Languages belonging to this first or Radical Stage, 
lave sometimes been called ManonyUabic or Isolating. 
The second stage, in which two or more roots coalesce 
to form a word, the one retaining its radical indcpen 
dence, the other sinking down to a mere termination, 
I call the Terminational Stage. This stage is best 
represented by the Turanian family of speech, and the 
languages belonging to it have generally been called 
agglidmative^ from gluten^ glue. The third stage, in 
which roots coalesce so that neither the one nor the 
other retains its substantive independence, I call the 
inflectional Stage. This stage is best represented by 
the Aryan and Semitic families, and the languages 
belonging to it have sometimes been distinguished by 
tlie name of organic or amalgamating. 

The first stage excludes phonetic corruption alto- 
gether. 

The second stage excludes phonetic corruption in 
the principal root, but allows it in the secondary or 
determinative elements. 

The third stage allows phonetic corruption both in 
tlie principal root and in the terminations. 

A few instances will make this classification clearer. 

In the first stage, which is represented by Chinese, 
every word is a root, and has its own substantial mean- 
mg. Thus, where we say in Latin baculo^ with a stick, 
we say in Chinese p cdng.^ Here p might be taken 
lor a mere preposition, like the English with. But in 
Chinese this ^ is a root ; it is the same word which, 

I Endlicher, Chinesische Gramroatik, p. 223. 
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if used as a verb, would mean "to emploj," Tlier^ 
fore in Cliinese p eang means literally " employ stick." 
Or again, whore we aay in English at home, or in 
Latin domi, the Chinese say iM-U, I'la meaning fiouse, 
and H originally irmde} The name for day in Chinesa 
IB gi'tae, which means originally son of iJie sun.^ 

There is in Chinese, as we saw before, no formal 
distinction between a noun, a verb, an adjective, an 
adverb, a preposition. The same root, according to 
its position in a sentence, may be employed to convey 
the meaning of great, greatness, greativ, and to be 
giTBt. Everything in fact depends in Chinese on tlie 
proper collocation of words in a sentence. Thus ngd 
td ni means "I biat tliee;" hut ni td ngd would mean 
"Thou beatcat me." Thus jigo gin means "a bad 
man;" gin mjo would mean "the man is had." 

As long as e\Gry word, or jjart of a word, is felt to 
e.Npreaa its own radical meaning, a language belongs 
to the first or radical stage. As soon as snch words 
as t»e in gt-tse, day, li in iiff-?i, at home, or y in p-cang^ 
witli the stick, lose their etymological meaning and 
become mere signs of derivation or of case, language 
enters into the second or Tts-minatioruU stage. 

By far the largest number of languages belong to 
tliis stage. The whole of what is called the Turanian 
family of speech consists of Terminational or Agglu 
tinativo languages, and this Turanian family comprises 
in i-oality all languages spoken in Asia and Europe, 
and not included under the Aryan and Semitic fawii- 

l Endlicber, Chineaische GranimaCik, p. 33) 
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bes, with the exceptinn of Chinese and its connate 
dialect*. In tli« great continc-nt of the Olil World 
itlie Semitic and Aryan languages occupy only what 
may bo called the four western jteninaulas, namely 
India with Persia, Arabia, Asia Minor, and Europe 
and we have reason to suppo'ie that even these coun 
tries were held hy Turanian tribes previous to the 
irrival of the Aryan and Semitic nations. 

This Turanian family is of great importance in the 
es. Some scholnra woidd deny it 
the name of a family ; and if family is only applicable 
to dialects so closely connected among themselves as 
Aryan or Semitic, it would no doubt be preferable 
to speak of the Turanian as a class or group, and not 
as a femily of languages. But this concession must 
not be understood as an admission that the members 
of this class start from dilierent sources, and that 
they are held together, not by genealogical affinity, 
but by morphological similarity only. 

These languages share elements in common which 
they must have borrowed from the same source, and 
tlieir foimal coincidences, thougli of a different char- 
acter from those of the Aryan and Semitic lamilios, 
are such that it would be impossible to ascribe them 
to mere accident. 

The name Turanian is used in opposition to Aryan, 
and is applied to the nomadic races of Asia as opposed 
to the agricultural or Aryan races. 

The Turanian family or class consists of two great 
divisions, the Northern and the S<mthem. 

The Northern is sometimes called the Ural-Altaic or 
Ugro-Tataric, and it is divided into five sections, the 
flWifmBic. Mong olia, TurHa, Fuudc, and Samoj/edic. 
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Tlie Sontbcrn, which occupies tte soutu of Asia, is 
divided into four classes, the Titinvlf-, or the languagca 
of the Dekhan ; the Bhaiiya^ or the dialects of T 
bet and Bliotun; the laicy or the dialects of Siam^V 
and tlie Malaic, or tlie Malay and Polynesian i 
lects. 

No doubt if we expected to £nd in this immet 
number of languages the same family likeness whicb k ^ 
holds the Semitic or Aryan languages together, we 
should be disappointed. But the very absence of that 
family likeness constitutes one of tlie distinguishing 
features of the Turanian dialects. Tliey are Nomad 
languages, as contrasted with the Aryan, and Semitic 
languages.' In the latter most words and grammati- 
cal forms were thrown out but once by the creative 
power of one generation, and they were not lightly 
parted with, even though their original distinctness 
had been blurred by phonetic corruption. To hand 
down a language in this manner is possible only among 
people whose history runs on in one main stream ; and 
where religion, law, and poetry supply well-defined boi> 
ders which hem in on every side the current of lan- 
guage. Among the Turanian nomads no such nucleus 
of a political, social, or literary character has ever been 
formed. Empires were no sooner founded than they 
were scattered again like the sand-clouds of the desert;, . 
no laws, no songs, no stories outlived tlie age of thoifl 
authors. How quickly language can change, if tbni 
left to itself witliout any literary standard, we saw in ' 
a former Lecture, when treating of the growth of dia- 
lects. The most necessary substantives, such as father, 
mother, daughter, son, have frequently been lost aiMl'j 

1 Letter nQ the Turanian LaaguagoB, j 
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replaced by synonymes in the dlfftrent dialects of Tu- 
ranian speecb, and tlie gfammatical terminations have 
been treated with the same frccdmn. Nevertlielesa, 
Eome of tiie Turanian numerals and pronouns, and 
many Turanian roots, point to a single original source; 
and the common words and common roots, wliich have 
been discovered in the most distant branches of tlie 
Turanian stock, warrant the admission of a real, thongh 
very distant, genealogical relationship of all Turanian 
speech. 

Tlie most characteristic feature of the Turanian lan- 
guages is what has been called Agglutination, or "glu- 
ing together." ' This means not only that, in their 
gi'ammar, pronouns are glued to the verbs in order to 
form the conjugation, or prepositions to substantives i.i 
order to form declension. TItat would not be a distin- 
guishing characteristic of the Turanian or nomad lan- 
guages ; for in Hebrew as well as in Sanskrit, conjuga- 
tion and declension were originally formed on the same 
principle. What distinguishes the Turanian languages 
b, that in them the conjugation and declension can still 
be taken to pieces ; and although the terminations have 
ty no means always retained their significative power 
as independent words, they are felt as modificatory syl- 
lables, and as distinct from the roots to which tliey are 
appended. 

In the Aryan languages the modifications of words, 
vnmprised under declension and conjugation, were like- 
wise originally expressed by agglutination. But the 
component parts began soon to coalesce, so as to form 
»ne integral word, liable in its turn to phonetic corrujv 
tion to such an extent tJiat it became impossible after a 
1 Survey or LoL^risges, p. W. 
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time to decide which was the root and which the modi- 
ficatory element. The difference between an Aryan and 
a Turanian language is somewhat the same as between 
good and bad mosaic. The Aryan words seem made of 
one piece, the Turanian woi-ds clearly show the sutures 
and fissures where the small stones are cemented 
together. 

There was a very good reason why the Turanian 
languages should have remained in this second or ag- 
glutinative stage. It was felt essential that the radical 
]Hii'linn of each word should stand out in distinct relief, 
and never bo obscured or absorbed, as happens in the 
third or inflectional stage. 

The French dge, for instance, has lost its whole ma- 
terial body, and ia nothing but tei-miuation. Age in 
old French was eage and edage, Edage is a coiTuption 
of the Latin <etaiicum ; cetaticum is a derivative of 
CBtas; cetas an abbreviation of temtas ; cevltas is de- 
rived from cevum, and in cevum, is only is the radical 
or predicative element, the Sanskrit dy in dy-us, life, 
which contains the germ from which these various 
words derive their life and meaning. From (evum 
the Romans derived (Boitemus, contracted into ater- 
nus, so that age and eternity flow from the same 
source. What trace of ce or cevum, or even avitas 
and (etas, remains in dgef Turanian languages can- 
not afFord such words as dge in their dictionaries. It 
is an indispensable requirement in a nomadic lan- 
guage that it should be intelligible to many, tJiough 
their intercourse be but scanty. It requii'es tradi- 
tion, society, and literature, to maintain words and 
'brms which can no longer be analyzed at once. Such 
words would seldom spring up In nomadic language^ 
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or if they (lid, they would die away with each gen- 
eration. 

The Aryan verb contains many forma in which the 
personal pronoan is no longer felt distinctly. And yet 
ti'adition, custom, and law preserve the life of thesa 
veterans, and make us feel unwilling to ])art with tliem. 
But in the ever-shifting state of a nomadic society ng 
debased coin can be tolerated in language, no obscure 
legend accepted on trust. TJie metal must be pure, 
and the legend distinct ; that the one may be weigiied, 
and the otJier, if not deciphered, at least recognized as 
a well-known guarantee. Hence the small proportion 
of irregular forms in all agi^lutinative languages.^ 

A Turanian might tolerate the Sanskrit, 
as-mi, a-ai, as-li, 's-mas, Viha, Vanti, 

I am, thou art, he is, vn are, yoii are, tliej ht«; 
at even the Latin, 

"B-um, e-s, ea-t, *aii-niiii, eB-tia, 'snnt 

In these instances, with a few exceptions, root and 
iffix are as distinguishable as, for instance, in Turkish : 



bakar-im, 


bakar-Bin, 


bakar, 


1 regard. 


tliou reyardest, 


ho regard *. 


bakar-iz, 


bakar^mz. 


bakar-lar 


we regard, 


you regard. 


they regard. 


onjugatior 


like the Hindustanf 


which is a mod- 



eru Aryan dialect, 

ban, hai, hai, liain, ho, bain, 
would not be compatible with the genlns of the Ti>- 
raninn languages, because it would not answer the 
requirements of a nomadic life. Turanian dialects 

or CliUi is entirely frM 
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exhibit ulther no termlnational distinctions at all, iia 
in Mandshn, which Is a Tungusic dialect ; or a com- 
plete and intelligible syatem of affixes, as in the spoken 
dialect of Nyertcliinsk, equally of Tungusic descent. 
But a state of conjugation in which, through phonetic 
corruption, the suffis of the first person singular and 
plural, and of the third person plural are the same, 
where there is no distinction between the second and 
third persons singular, and between the first and third 
persons plural, would necessarily lead, in a Turanian 
dialect, to the adoption of new and more expressive 
forms. New pronouns would have to be used to mark 
the persons, or some other expedient he resorted to for 
the same purpose. 

And this will make it still more eleai- why the 
Turanian languages, or in fact all languages in this 
second or agglutinative stage, though protected against 
phonetic corruption more than the Aryan and Semitic 
languages, are so much exposed to the changes pro- 
duced hy dialectical regeneration. A Turanian re- 
tains, as it were, the consciousness of his language and 
grammar. Tiie idea, for instance, which he connecta 
with a plural is that of a noun followed by a syllable 
indicative of plurality ; a passive with him is a verb 
followed hy a syllable expressive of sufFeruig,.or eating, 
or gaiug.^ Now these determinative ideas may be 
expressed in various ways, and though in one and the 
same clan, and during one period of time, a certain 
number of tenainatious would become stationaiy, and 
be assigned to the expression of certain grammatical 
categories, such as the plural, the passive, the genitive 
different hordes, as they separated, would still : 

> Letter oq Turoniaa Lnajpufres, p. 206. 
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themselves at liberty to repeat the process of gram 
matical composition, and defy ttie comparative gram- 
mariiiii to prove the identity of the terminations, even 
In dialects ao closely allied as Finnish and Hungai'ian, 
or Tamil and Telugu, 

It must not be supposed, however, that Turanian or 
agglutinative languages arc forever passing tlirougl 
this process of gramraatica! regeneration. Where no 
inadic tribes approach to a political orgaiiiaition, theL 
language, though Turanian, may approach to the sya- 
tem of political or traditional languages, such as Sanskrit 
or Hebrew. ThLs is indeed the case with the miwt 
advanced members of the Turaniiin family, the Hun- 
garian, the Finnish, the Tamil, Telugu, &c. Many 
of their grammatical terminations have suffered by 
phonetic corruption, but they have not been replaced 
by new and mure expressive words. T-he term iji at ion 

mere corruption of gaj., the termination of the plural 
in Tamil. The only characteristic Turanian featnre 
which always remains is this : the root is never ob- 
scured. Besides this, the determining or modifying 
syllables are generally placed at the end, and the 
vowels do not become so absolutely fixed for each 
Byllable as in Sanskrit or Hebrew. On the contrary, 
.here is what Is called the Law of Harmony, according 
to wlii;h the vowels of each word may he changed and 
modulated so as to harmonize with the key-note struck 
by its chief vowel. The vowels in Turkish, for in 
stance, arc divided into two classes, sliarj) and flat. If 
Bverb contains a sharp vowel in its i-adical portion, 
the vowels of th^■ terminations are all slur]), while 
the same terminations, if following a root with a 
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flat vowel, modnlate their own vowels into the flat 
key. Thus we have teo-meh, to love, but bak-^nak, 
to regard, mek or mak being the termination of the 
intitiltive. Thus we say, eo-ler, the houses, but at-lar, 
the horses, hr or lar being the termination of the plural. 

No Aryan or Semitic lanjiua^e has preserved a simi- 
lar freedom in the harmonic arrangement of its vowels, 
while traces of it have been found among tlie most dis- 
tant members of the Turanian family, as in Hunga- 
rian, Mongolian, Turkish, the Yakut, spoken in the 
nortli of Siberia, and in dialects spoken on the eastern 
frontiers of India. 

For comjileteness' sake I add a short account of the 
Turanian family, chiefly taken from my Survey of 
Languages, published 1855: — ^^H 

Ihtngusic Class. i^| 

The Timgusic branch extends from China nortln 
ward to Siberia and westward to 113°, where the 
river Tunguska partly marks its frontier. The Tun- 
gusic tribes in Siberia are under Russian sway. 
Other Tungusic tribes belong to the Chinese empire, 
and are known by the name of Mandshu, a name 
taken after they had conquered Cliiua in 1644, and 
founded the present imperial dynasty. 

Mongolia Close. 
The original seats of the people who speak Mon- 
j;.>lic dialects lie near the Lake Baikal and in the 
eaateni parts of Siberia, where wo find them as early 
as the ninth century after Christ. They were divided 
into three classes, the Mongols proper, tlie Burials, and 
the Oiois or Kahitii/cs. Chiiigis-khan (1227) united 
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Iheiu intu a nstiou and founded the Mongolian em- 
pii-e, which includetl, however, not only Monyolic, but 
Tiingusic and Turkic, commonly called Tataric, tribes. 

TJie name of Talar soon became the terror of Asia 
and Eurojie, and it was applied promiscuously to all 
the nomailic warriors whom Asia then poured foi-th 
over Europe. Originally Tatar was a namu of the 
Mongolic races, but through their political ascendency 
in Asia alier Chingis-khiin, it became usual to call 
all the tribes which were under Mongolian sway by 
the name of Tatar. In linguistic works Tataric is 
now used in two several senses. Following the ex- 

iple of writers of the Middle Ages, Tataric, like 
Scythian in Greek, has been fixed upon as the general 
tenn comjirising all languages spoken by the nomadic 
tribes of Asia. Hence it is used sometimes in the 
same sense in wliiob we use Turanian. Secondly, 
Tataric has bocomo the name of that class of Tura- 
nian languages of which the Turkish is the most 
prominent member. While the Mongolic class — that 
which in fact has the greatest claims to the name of 
Tataric — is never so called, it has bt-oome an almost 
tiniversal custom to apply this name to the third or 
Turkic branch of the Ural-Altaic division ; and tho 
races belonging to this branch have in many inslanccs 
themselves adopted tho name. These Turkish, or as 
tbey are more commonly called, Tataric races, were 
ittled on the nurlhern side of the Caspian Sea, and 
on tho Black Sea, and were known as lyanauia, 
Ptfi'h p H f ^s, and Kiiljfiii- fi, when conquered by the 
Mongolic army of tho son '>f Chingis-khiin, who 
fbtmded the Kupchakian emjiire, extending from the 
Oniestr to tlie Ycmba and the Kirgisian stejiiiea. 
Uos^a ibr two centuries was under the sway of these 
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Khans, known as the Khans of the Golden Hoije. 
This empire was dissolved towards the end of the 
fifteenth century, and several smaller kingdoms rose 
out of its ruins. Among these Ktjjn, Kaaan, and 
Astrq chan. were the most important. The princea 
of these kingdoms still gloried in their descent from 
Chingis-klian, and had hence a right to the name of 
Jlongola or Tatars, But their armies and suhjects 
also, who were of Turkish blood, received the aame 
of their princes ; and their languages conthiued to be 
called Tataric, even after the tribes by whom they 
were spoken had been brought under the Russian 
Bt-eptre, and were no longer governed by khans of 
Mongolic or Tataric origin. It would perliii]>s be de- 
sirable to use Turkic instead of Tataric, when speaking 
of the third braneli of the northern division of the 
Turanian family, did not a change of terminology 
genei'ally produce as much confusion as it remedies. 
The recollection of their non-Tataric, i, e. non-Mon- 
golic origin, remains, it appeara, among the so-called 
Tatars of Kasan and Astrachan. If asked whether 
they are Tatars, they reply no ; aud they call their 
language Turki or Tnruk, but not Tatari. Nay, they 
consider Tatar as a term of abuse, synonymous with 
robber, evidently from a recollection that their ances- 
tors had once been conquered and enslaved by Mon- 
golic, that is, Tataric, tribes. All this resti on the 
authority of Klaprotli, who during his stay in Russia 
had great opportunities of studying the languages spoken 
on the frontiers of this half- Asiatic empire. 

The conquests of tlie Mongols or the descendants of 
Cbingls-kban were not confined, however, to these 
Turkish tribes. They conquered China in the east, 
where they founded the Mongolic drna.3ty of Ynan, 
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and in the we^t, after subduing the khalifs of Bagdad, 
and the Sullans of Iconium, thej conquered Moscow, 
and devastated the greater par't of Russia. In 1240 
they invaded Poland, in 1241 Silesia. Here tliey 
recoiled before the united armies of Germany, Poland, 
and Silesia. They retired into Moravia, and havinp 
exhausted that country, occupied Hungary. At that 
time they had to choose a new khan, which could 
only be done at Karakorum, the old capital of their 
empire. Tliillier tliey withdrew to elect an emperor 
to govern an empire which then extended from China 
to Poland, from India to Siberia. But a realm of such 
vast proportions could not be long held together, and 
towards the end of the thirteenth century it broke up 
into several independent states, all under Mongolian 
princes, but no longer under one khan of khana. Thus 
new independent Mongolic empires arose in China, 
Turkestan, Siberia, Southern Russia, and Persia. In 
1360, the Mongolian dynasty was driven out of China; 
in the filleenth century they lost their hold on Russia. 
In Central Asia they rallied once more under Timur 
(1369), whose sway was again acknowledged from 
Karakorum to Persia and Anatolia. But in 1468, this 
empire also fell by its own weight, and for want of 
powerful rulera like Chingis-khiin or Timur, In Jaga- 
tai alone, the country extending from the Am! Lake 
to the Hindu-kush, between the nvere Oxus and 
Taxartes (Jihon and Silion), and once governed by 
Jagatai, the son of Chingis-kliiin — the Mongolian dy- 
nasty maintained itself, and thence it was that Baber, 
■ descendant of Timur, conquered India, and founded 
f there a Mongolian dynasty, surviving up to our 
■»wn times in the Great Moguls of Delhi. Most 
Moncolic tnbes ore now nndar the swav of the no- 



lions whom they onee ha<I conquered, the Tungiisic 
sovereigns of China, the Rusdan czare, and the Tiirk- 
ish sultans. 

The Mongolic langnage, although spoken (but not 
continuously) from China as far as the Volga, has 
given rise to but few dialects. Next to Tunguaic 
the Mongolic is the poorest language of the Turanian 
family, and the scantiness of grammatical terminations 
accounts for the fact that, as a language, it has re- 
mained vcTy much unchanged. There is, however, a 
distinction between the language as spoken by the 
Eastern, Western, and Northern tribes, and incipient 
traces of grammatical lifi; have lately been discovered 
^ hy f!;"'f^'^ni)*'^"' great Swedish traveller and Turanian 
philologist, in the spoken dialect of the Buriats. In 
it the persons of the verb are distinguished by affixes, 
while, according to the rules of Mongolic grammar, 
no other dialect distinguishes in the verb between amo, 
amas, aniof. 

The Mongols who live In Europe have fixed their 
tents on each side of the Volga and along the coast of 
the Caspian Sea near Astrachan. Another colony is 
found soutli-east of Sembirsk. They belong to the 
Western branch, and are Oliits or Kalmiiks, who left 
their seats on the Koho-nur, and entered Europe in 
1662. They proceeded fi'om the clans DiJrbet and 
Torgod, but most of the Torgods returned again in 
1770, and their doscendanta are now scattered over 
tlie Kirgisian steppes. 

Tarkio Clang. 

Much more important are the languages belong^l 

to the third branch of the Turanian family, most 

oromineiit among which is the Turkish or Osmanii of 



" 
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Constantinople. Tlie number of the Ttirkisli inhabit- 
gnta of European Turkey is indeed small. It Is gen- 
erally stated at 2,000,000 ; but Shafarik estimates t!ie 
number of genuine Turks at not more than 700,000, 
who rule over fifteen millions of people. The diffiTcnl 
Turkic dialects of which the Osmanli is one, ocfupv 
one of the largest Unguistic areas, extending from tbi 
Lena and the Polar Sea, down to the Adriatic. 

The most ancient name by which the Turkic tr-bea 
of Central Asia were known to the Chinese was 
."ffiiinfT-iiii^ These Hiung-nu founded an empire (206 



0.) comprising a large portion of Asia, west of 
China. Engaged in frequent wars with the Chinese, 
they were defeated at last in the middle of tlie first 
jentnry after Clirist, Thereupon they divided into a 
jortliem and soutliem empire ; and, after the southern 
Hiung-nu had become subjects of Cliina, tliey attacked 
the northern Hiung-nu, together with the Chinese, 
and, driving them out of their seats between the rivers 
Amur and Selc-nga, and the Altai mountains, west^ 
urard, they are supposed to have given the first impulse 
to the inroads of the barbarians into Europe. In the 
I beginning of the third centuiy, the Mongollc and Tun- 
igusic tribes, who had filled the seats of the northern 
, Hiung-nu, had grown so powerful as to attack the 
,.ffouthern Hiung-nu and drive them from their territo- 
ries. This occasioned a second migration of Aaatlc 
tribes towai'ds tlie west. 

Another name by which the Chinese designate these 
Hiung-nu or Turkish tribes is Tu-kiu. This Tu-kiu 
IS supposea to be identical with Turk, and, although 
the tribe to which this name was given was originally 
but small, it began to spread in the sixth century from 
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ablj to them I 



the Altai to tlie Caspian, and it was probably b 
that in 569 tho Empiiror Jus tiniaTi sen t an ambasaadot 
i>^^ t,Iip p erson of Se marchoa. The empire of the Ta- 
kiu was destroyed in the eighth century, by tlie 'Hni-'h 
(Chinese Kao-che). This tribe, equally of Tarkiah 
origin, maintained itself for about a century, and was 
llien conquered by the Chinese and driven back from 
the northern borders of China. Part of the 'Hni-'he 
occupied Tangut, and, afler a second defeat by the 
Mongolians in 1257, the remnant proceeded still fur- 
ther west, and joined the Uigurs, whose tents were 
pitched near the towns of Turfan, 'Kashgar, 'Hamil, 
and Aksu. 

These facts, gleaned chiefly from Chinese historians, 
show from the very earliest times the westward ten- 
dency of the Turkish nations. In 563 Turkish tribes 
occupied tiie country between the Volga and the sea 
of Azov, and numerous reinforcements have since 
strengthened their position in those parts. 

The northern ]iart of Persia, west of the Caspian 
Sea, Armenia, the south of Georgia, Shirwan, and 
Dagestan, harbor a Turkic pojjulation, known by the 
general name of Tarkman or Kisil-bash (Red-caps), 
They are nomadic robbers, and their arrival in these 
TOiiulries dates from the eleventJi and twelfth centuries. 

East of the Caspian Sea the Turkman tribes are un- 
der command of the Usbek-Kbaiis of Kbiva, Fergana, 
and Bukhara. They call themselves, however, not 
subjects but guests of these Khans, Still more to the 
east the Turkmans are under Chinese sovereignty, and 
in the south-west tliey reach as far as Khorasan and 
other provinces of Persia. 

The Usbeka, descendants of the 'Huy-'he and Uigurs 
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kiid originally settled in the neighborhood of the towns 
of "Hotfin, Kashgar, Turfan, and 'Hamil, crossed the 
Taxartes in the sixteenth century, and after several 
BQCcessfiil campaigns gained possession of Baikh, Kha- 
nsm (Khiva), Bukhara, and Fcrganah. In tho latter 
country and in Batkh they have become agricultural ; 
but generally their lite is nomadic, and too warHke to 
be called pastoral. 

Another Turkish tribe are the Nogai, west of tho 
Caspian, and also north of tlie Black Sea. To the 
beginning of the seventeenth century they lived north- 
east of the Caspian, and tlie steppes on the left of tho 
Irtish bore their name. Pressed by the Kalmiiks, a 
Mongolie tribe, the Nogais advanced westward as far 
as Astrachan. Peter I. transfen'ed them thence to the 
north of the Caucasian mountains, where they still 
graze their flocks on the shores of the Kuban and 
the Kutna. One horde, that of Kundur, remained on 
the Volga, subject to the Kalmiiks. 

Another tribe of Turkish origin in the Caucasus are 
the Bazianes. They now live near the sources of the 
Kuban, but before the fifteenth century within the 
town Majari, on the Kuma. 

A third Turkish tribe in the Caucasus are the 
Kamiiks on the rivers Sunja, Aksai, and Koisu: now 
subjects of Russia, though under native princes. 

The southern portion of the Altaic mountains has 
long been inhabited by the Bashkirs, a race consideia- 
bly mixed with Mongulic blood, savage and ignorant, 
subjects of Russiii, and Mohammedans by faith. Their 
land is divided into four Roads, called tlie Roads of 
Siberia, of Kasan, of Nogai, and of Osa, a place on 
the Kama. Among the Bashkirs, and in villages 
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near Ufa, is now aettled a Turkish tribe, the Me*- 

cheriiks who formerly lived near the Volga. 

The tribes ni;ar tlie Lake of Aral are called Kara- 
Kalpak. They are subject partly to Russia, partly bi 
the Khans of Khiva. 

The Turks of Siberia, commonly called Tatars, aia 
partly original settlers, who crossed the Ural, nii'l 
founded the Khnnat of SIbir, partly later colonists. 
Their chief towns are Tobolsk, Yeniseisk, and Tomsk 
Separate tribes are the Uran'hat on the Cbulym, and 
the Barabas in the steppes between the Ii'tish and tlie 
Ob. 

The dialects of these Siberian Turks are considera- 
bly intcrmiTigled with foreign words, taken from Mon- 
golia, Samoyedic, or Russian sources. Still they re- 
semble one another clusely In all that belongs to the 
original stock of the language. 

In the north-east of Asia, on both sides of the riyer 
Lena, the Yakuts form the most remote link in the 
Turkic chain of languages. Their male population 
lias lately risen to 100,000, wJiile_iD._17J^ it amounted 
onlyia.50T06ft. The Russians became first acquainted 
with them in 1620. They call themselves Saklia, and 
are mostly heathen, though Christianity is gaining 
ground among them. According to their traditions, 
their ancestors lived for a long time in company witk 
Mongolic tribes, and traces of this can still he discov 
cred iu their language. Attacked by their neighbors, 
they built rafts and floated down the river Lena, where 
they settled in the neighborhood of what is now Ya- 
kutzk. Tlieir original seats seem to have been north- 
west of Lake Baikal. Tiieir language has preservec 
the Turkic type more completely than any other Turco- 
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Tataric dialect. Separated from the common stock at 
an early time, and removed from the disturbing influ- 
ences to which the other dialects were exposed, whether 
in war or in peace, the Yakutian has preserved so many 
primitive features of Tataric grammar, that even now 
it may be used as a key to the grammatical forms of 
the Osmanli and other more cultivated Turkic dialects. 

Southern Siberia is the motlier country of the Kir- 
gis, one of the most numerous tribes of Turco-Tataric 
origin. The Kirgis lived originally between the Ob 
and Yenisei, where Mongolic tribes settled among them. 
At the beginning of the seventeenth century the Rus- 
sians became acquainted with the Eastern Kirgis, then 
living along the Yenisei. In 1606 they had become 
tributary to Russia, and after several wars with two 
neighboring tribes, they were driven more and more 
south-westward, till they left Siberia altogether at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. They now live 
at Burnt, in Chinese Turkestan, together with the Kir- 
gis of the " Great Horde," near the town of Kashgar, 
north as far as the Irtish. 

Another tribe is that of the Western Kirgis, or 
Bargis-Kasak, who are partly independent, partly trib- 
utary to Russia and China. 

Of what are called the three Kirgis Hordes, from 
the Caspian Sea cast as far as Lake Tenghiz, the 
Small Horde is fixed in the west, between the rivers 
Yemba and Ural ; the Great Horde in the east ; while 
the most ])owerful occupies the centre between the 
Sarasu and Yemba, and is called the Middle Horde. 
Since 1819, the Great Horde has been subject to Rus- 
sia. Other Kirgis tribes, though nominally subject to 
Russia, are really her most dangerous enemies. 

20 
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The Turks of Asia Minor and Syria came frera 
Kll2S5a]i-antLEflstfim-£ei^, and are Turkmaus, or 
renniaiits of the Seljuks, the rulers of Persia durinn 
the Middlo Ages. The Osmanli, whom we are ac- 
customed to call Turks par eixeUencn, and who form 
the ruling portion of the Turkish em.[)ire, must be traci'd 
to the same source. They are now scattered over iIie 
whole Turkish empire in Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
and their number amounts to between 11,000,000 
and 12,000,000. They form the lauded gentry, the 
aristocracy, and bureaucracy of Turkey ; and theii 
language, tiie Osmanli, is spoken by persons of jTmk 
and education, and by all government authorities in 
Syria, in Egypt, at Tunis, and at Tripoli. In the 
Boutlieru provinces of Asiatic Russia, along the borders 
of tlie Caspian, and thi-ough the whole of Turkestan, 
it is tlie language of the people. It is heard even at 
the court of Teheran, and is understood by official per- 
sonages in Persia. 

The rise of this powerful tribe of Osman, and the 
spreading of that Turkish dialect which is now em- 
phatically called the Turkish, are matters of historical 
notoi'iety. We need not search for evidence in Ciiinese 
annuls, or try to discover analogies between names that 
a Grtek or an Arabic writer may by chance have heai'd 
and handed down to us, aud which some of these triUct 
Jiave preserved to the present day. The ancestors of 
the Oaman Turks are men as well known to European 
iiistorians as Charlemagne or Alfred, It was in the 
j'ear 1224 that Soliman-shah and his tribe, pressed by 
Mongolians, left Kliorasau and pushed westward into 
Syria, AiTueuia, and Asia Minor. Soliman's son, Er- 
toghrul, took service under Aladdin, the Seljuk SnltaR 
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of Iconium (Nicaia), and after several successful cam 
paigns against Greeks and Mongolians, received part 
of Phrygia as his own, and there founded what was 
■ilerwards to become the basis of the Osmanic empire. 
During the last years of the thirteenth century the 
Sultans of Iconium lost tlieir power, and their former 
vaasals became independent sovereigns. Osman, after 
taking his share of the spoil in Asia, advanced through 
"the Olympic passes into Bithynia and was successful 
against the armies of the Emperors of BvKantium. 
Osman became hencefofth the national name of his 
people. His son, Orkhan, wliose capital was Prusa 
(Bursa), after conquering Nicomedia (1S27) and NI 
csea (1330), threatened the Hellespont. He took the 
title of Padishah, and hia court was called the " High 
Porte." His son, Soliman, crossed the Hellespont 
(1357), and took possession of Gallipoli and Sestoa. 
He thus became master of the Dardanelles. Murad I. 
took Adrianople (1362), made it his capital, conquered 
Macedonia, and, after a severe struggle, overthrew the 
united forces of the Slavonic races south of ihc Danube, 
(he Buigarmna^^eEidans, and -Kraatians, in _the_ battle 
.if Kossova-polye (1389). He fell himself, but his sno- 
■ lessor Bayazeth, followed his course, took Thessaly, 
.'passed Thermopylre, and devastated the Peloponnesus. 
i'Tbo Emperor of Germany, Sigismuud, who advanced 
fit the head of .an army composed of French, German, 
Und Slavonic soldiers, was defeated by Ha^azeth.ou the— 
T):iniibR in thp hatflt^ .of .ilicupolisT-139&r liayazeth 
took Bosnia, and would have taken Constantinople, had 
3ot the same Mongolians, who in 1244 drove the fii-st 
-Turkish tribes westward into Persia, threatened again 
-their newly acquired possessions. Tininr had grasped 
the reins iallen froo the hands of Chingis-khan : Bay- 
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azeth was compelled to meet Iiim, and suffered defeat 
(1402) in the battle of Angora (Ankyra) in Galatia. 

Europe now had respite, but not long; Timur died, 
and with iiim liia eni|)ire fell to pieces, while tlie Os- 
manic army rallied again under Mahomet I. (1413), / 
and re-attained its former power under Murad II. 
(1421). Succcssfiil in Asia, Murad sent his armies 
back to the Danube, and after long-continued cam- 
paigns, and powerful resistance from the Hungariani 
and Slaves under Hiinyad, he at last gained two de- 
cisive victories ; "Varna in 1444, and Kossova in 1448. 
Constantinople coidd no longer be held, and the Pope 
endeavored in vain to rouse the chivalry of Western 
Europe to a crusade against the Turks, Mahomet II. 
succeeded in 1451, and on the 2tjth of May, 1453. Con- 
stantinople, after a valiant resistance, fell, and became 
the capital of the Turkish empire. 

It ia a real pleasure to read a Turkish grammar, 
even thoufjh one may have no wish to acquire it prac- 
tically. The ingenious manner in which the numeroua 
gi'ammatical forms ai'e brought out, the regularity which 
pervades the system of declension and conjugation, the 
transparency and intelligibility of the whole structure, 
Dinst strike all who have a sense of that wonderful 
power of the human mind which has displayed itself in 
language. Given so s^mall a number of graphic and de- 
monstrative roots as would hardly suffice to express 
the commonest wants of human beings, to produce 
an instrument that Khali render the iaintest shades 
of feeling and thought; — given a vague infinitive or 
a stem imperative, to derive fi-om it such moods as 
an optative or subjunctive, and tenses as an aorist 
or paulo-post future; — given incoherent uttenuices, to 
arrange them into a system where all \s uniform and 
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regular, all combined and harmonious ; — such is the 
work of the human mind wliich we see realized in 
'* language." But in most languages nothing of this 
early process remains visible. They stand before us 
like solid rocks, and the microscope of the philologist 
alone can reveal the remains of organic life with which 
tliey are built up. 

In the grammar of the Turkic languages, on the con- 
trary, we have before us a language of perfectly trans- 
pari structure, and a gram Jr the inner wor^ngs of 
which we can study, as if watching the building of cells 
in a crystal bee-hive. An eminent orientalist remarked 
" we might imacnne Turkish to be the result of the de- 
liberations of some eminent society of learned men ; " 
but no such society could have devised what the mind 
of man produced, left to itself in the steppes of Ta- 
tary, and guided only by its innate laws, or by an in- 
stinctive power as wonderful as any within the realm 
of nature. 

Let us examine a few forms. "To love," in the 
most general sense of the word, or love, as a root, is in 
Turkish sev. This does not yet mean "to love," 
which is sevmek^ or " love " as a substantive, which is 
sevgu or aevi; but it only expresses the general idea of 
loving in the abstract. This root, as we remarked be- 
fore, can never be touched. Whatever syllables may 
be added for the modification of its meaning, the root 
itself must stand out in full prominence like a pearl set 
in diamonds. It must never be changed or broken, 
assimilated or modified, as in the English 1 fall, I fell, 
I take, I took, I think, I thought, and similar forms. 
With this one restriction, however, we are free to treat 
\t at pleasure, 



Let us suppoaa we possessed nothing like otii coitjo- 
gation, but liad to express such ideas as I love, tbnu 
lovest, and the i>^?t, for the first time. Nothing would 
seem more natural now tlian to form an adjective or a 
participle, meaning "loving," and then add the diiFei> 
ent pronouns, as I loving, thou loving, &c. Exactly 
this the Turks have done. We need not inquire al 
present how they produced what we ljU a ])articil)ie. 
It was a task, however, by no means so facile as we 
now conceive it. In Turkish, one participle is formed 
by er. Sev-\-er would, therefoi-e, mean lov-(-er or 
lov+ing. Thou, in Turkish, ia sen, and as all modi- 
ficatory syllables are placed at the end of the root, we 
get Bev-er-sen, thou lovest. Yon in Turkish is »iz ; 
hence sev-er-dz, you love. In these cases the pi-onouns 
and the terminations of the verb coincide exactly, lu 
other persons the coincidences are less complete, be- 
cause the pronominal terminations have sometimes been 
modified, or, as in tlie third person singular, sever, 
dropped altogether aa unnecessary. A reference to 
other cognate languages, however, where eitJier the 
terminations or the pronouns themselves have main- 
tained a more primitive form, enabk-s us to say that in 
the original Turkish verb, all persons of the present 
were formed hy means of pronouns appended to this 
participle seiier. Instead of " I love, thou lovest, he 
loves," the Turkish grammarian says, " lover-I, lover* 
thou, lover." 

But these personal terminations are not the fame In 
the imperfect as in the present. 



1, 1 love 



eevcr-di-m, 1 loved.' 
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Sever, 


sever-dL 


8ever-iz, 


sever-di-k (miz). 


Sever-siz, 


sever-dl-niz. 


Sever-ler, 


sever-di-ler. 



We need not inquire as yet into the origin of the di^ 
added to form the imperfect ; but it should be stated 
that in the first person plural of the imperfect a various 
reading occurs in other Tataric dialects, and that vii 
is used there instead of k. Now, looking at these ter 
minations w, w, f, rniz^ iiiz^ and ler^ we find that they 
are exactly the same as the possessive pronouns used 
after nouns. As the Italian says fratelmo^ my brother, 
and as in Hebrew we say, M-i^ God (of) I, i. e. my 
God, the Tataric languages form the phrases " my 
house, thy house, his house," by possessive pronouns 
appended to substantives. A Turk says, — 

B&b^ father, b&ba-m, my father. 

Agh&, lord, agh&-n, thy lord. 

El, hand, el-i, his hand. 

Oghlu, son, oghlu-muz, our son. 

An&, mother, an^-iiiz, your mother. 

Kit&b, book, kitdb-leri, their book. 

We may hence infer that in the imperfect these pro 
nominal terminations were originally taken in a pos 
Bessive sense, and that, therefore, what remains after 
the personal terminations are removed, sever-dU was 
never an adjective or a participle, but must have been 
originally a substantive capable of receiving termina 
possessive pronouns ; that is, the idea originally ex 
\>ressed by the imperfect could not have been " loving- 
I,' but '' love of me." 

How then, could this convey the idea of a past tense 
ts contrasted with the present? Let us look to oat 
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own language. If desirous to express tlie perfect, wa 
Bay, I have loved, fai aimd. This " I have," mean' 
originally, I possess, and in Latin " amicus quem ama 
turn habeo," signified in fact a friend whom I hold dear, 
— not as yet, whom I have loved. In tlie course of 
time, however, these phrases, " I have said, I have 
loved," took the sense of the pei-fect, and of time past 
■^and not unnaturally, inasmuch as what I Jiold, or 
have doue, in done; — done, as we say, and past. In 
place of an auxiliary possessive verb, the Turkish lan- 
guage uses an au.viliary possessive pronoun to the same 
effect. " Paying belonging to me," equals " I have 
paid ; " in either case a phrase originally possessive, 
took a temporal signification, and became a past or 
perfect tense. This, liowever, is the very anatomy of 
grammar, and when a Turk says " severdim " he is, 
of course, as unconscious of its literal force, " loving 
belonging to mo," as of the circulation of his blood. 

The most ingenious pai't of Turkish is undoubtedly 
the verb. Like Greek and Sanskrit, it exhibits a vari- 
ety of moods and tenses, sufficient to express the nicest 
shades of doubt, of surmise, of hope, and supposition. 
In all tbese forms the root remains intact, and sounds 
like a key-note through all the various modulations 
produced by the changes of person, number, mood, and 
time. But there is one ieature so peculiar to the Turk- 
is\i verb, that no analogy can be found in any of the 
Aryan languages — the power of producing new verbal 
bases by tlie mere addition of certain letters, which give 
to every verb a negative, or causative, or reflexive, o* 
■ecipi'oca! meaning. 

'•^lOhJs^ki for instance, as a simple root, means to love. 
By adding i«, we obtain a reflexive verb, seu-in-mek, 
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^liich means to love oneself, or rather, to rejoice, to 
be happy. This may now be conjugated through all 
moods and tenses, aevin being in every respect equal 
to a new root. By adding ish we form a reciprocal 
verb, aev^hrmeky to love one another. 

To each of these three forms a causative seasa 
may be imparted by the addition of the syllable dir. 
Thus, 

I. seo-mekj to love, becomes iv. sev-dir-mek^ to cause to love, 
n. sev-in-mekf to rejoice, becomes v. sev-in-dir-mekf to cause to 

rejoice. 
III. sev-ish-meky to love one another, becomes vi. sev-ish dir-mek^ 
to cause one to love one another. 

Each of these six forms may again be turned into a 
passive by the addition of i7. Thus, 

I. sev-meky to love, becomes vii. sev-U'tnek^ to be loved. 
n. sev-in-mekj to rejoice, becomes viii. sev-in-U-mekf to be re- 
joiced at 

III. sev-ish-meky to love one another, becomes ix. sev-ish-U-mekf 

not translatable. 

IV. sev-dir-mek, to cause one to love, becomes x. sev-dir-U-mek, 

to be brought to love. 
V. seu-in-dir-mek, to cause to rejoice, becomes xi. seo-in-dir'H* 

meky to be made to rejoice. 
VI. sev-ish-dir-mek, to cause them to love one another, becomes 
XII. sev-ish-dir-U-mekj to be brought to love one another. 

This, however, is by no means the whole verbal 
contingent at the command of a Turkish grammarian. 
Every one of these twelve secondary or tertiary roots 
may again be turned into a negative by the mere addi- 
tion of me. Thus, s^mekj _to^ love, becomes sev-mez. 
mek^ not to love. And if it is necessary to express the 
impossibility of loving, the Turk has a new root at 
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hand to convey even that idea. Thus while aev-m»- 
mek denies only the fact of loving, sea-eme-mek, deniet 
itfl posaibiHty, and means not to be able to love. By 
the addition of these two modificatory syllables, the 
numbers of derivative roots is at once raised to thir 
six. Thus, 



thirtj^ 



I. see-msk, to love, beoomes xiii. sev-me-mek, not to love, 
n, seB-in-mek, to rejoice, becouiea. xiv. scv-in-tne-mek, t 

rejoice. 
Ui. tev-ish-tiKt, to love one another, becomea xv. Mo-uA-me-mei, 

not to love one Another. 
IV. $ev-dir-mek, to cause to love, beeomea xvi. seiMfir-inB-nwi, 

not to cause one to love. 
V, sev-in-dir-7nek, to cause to rejoice, becomef xvu. sev-in-dv^ 

me-tnek, not to cause one to rejoice. 
Ti. seo-isli-dir-mek; to cause them to love one another, beeomea 
XVIII. ser-isk-dif^me-mek, not to cause them to love oh 
another. 
Til. ieo-U-mek, to be loved, becomes XfX- iev-il-rM4nek, not ta 

be loved. 
Vin. eev-in-U'mek, to be ivjoiced at, becomes xx. sev-^U-me-m^ 
not to be the object of rejmcing. 
IX. uo-hh-Ur-mek, if it waa used, would bepome zxi. seo-uhrU- 

me-mek ; neither tbrm being translatable. 
X. aev-di7^mek, to be brought to love, becoqjea xxii. seo-dir- 

ii-tne-mek, not to be brought to love. 
XL mMrt-dir~il-^aek, to be made to rejoicv, becomes xxiii. tm- 

in-ilir-il-me-mei:, not to bo made to rejoice. 
XIL »eB-uh-dir-il-mek, to be brouglit to love one another, be- 
comes XXIV. eev-ii<h-<Ui--i!-iiic-ntek, not to be brought U 
love one another. 

Some of these forms are of course of rare occurrence, 
irnd with many verbs these derivative roots, though 
possible grammatically, would be logically impossible. 
Even a verb .like " to love," perhaps the most pliant 
of all, resists some of the modifications to whicli a 
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Tarkish grammarian is fain to subject it. It is clear, 
however, that wherever a negation can be formed, the 
idea of impossibility also can be superadded, so that by 
substituting erne for me^ we should raise the number of 
derivative roots to thirty-six. The very last of these, 
XXXVI. BeV'Uhrdir'U-eme^mek would be perfectly intelli- 
gible, and might be used, for instance, if, in speaking 
of the Sultan and the Czar, we wished to say, that it 
was impossible that they should be brought to love one 
another. 

Finnic Class. 

It is generally supposed that the original seat of the 
Finnic tribes was in the Ural mountains, and their 
languages have been therefore called Uralic. From 
this centre they spread east and west ; and southward 
in ancient times, even to the Black Sea, where Finnic 
tribes, together with Mongolic and Turkic, were prob- 
ably known to the Greeks under the comprehensive 
and convenient name of Scythians. As we possess no 
literary documents of any of these nomadic nations, it 
is impossible to say, even where Greek writers have 
preserved their barbarous names, to what branch of 
the vast Turanian family they belonged. Their habits 
were probably identical before the Cliristian era, during 
the Middle Ages, and at the j)resent day. One tribe 
takes possession of a tract and retains it perhaps for 
several generations, and gives its name to the meadows 
where it tends its flocks, and to the rivers where the 
horses are watered. If the country be fertile, it will 
attract the eye of other tribes ; wars begin, and if re- 
sistance be hoj)eless, hundreds of families fly from theit 
paternal pastures, to migrate perhaps for generations, — 



for migration they find a. more natural life tLan [.er^ 
maneut habitation, — and aftur a lime we raay i-edis' 
cover their names a thousand miles distant. Or two 
tribes will cany on their warfare for ages, till with 
reduced numbers both liave perhaps to makt; common 
cause against some new enemy. 

Dui'ing these continued struggles tbeir languages 
lose as many words as men are killed on the field of 
battle. Some woi'ds (we might say) go over, others 
are made prisoners, and exchanged again during times 
of peace. Besidps, there are parleys and challenges, 
and at last a dialect is produced which may very prop- 
erly be called a language of the camp, Icyrdn-yphai^J 



camp-language, is the proper name of Hindustani, 
formed in the armies of the Mogul emperoi-s,) but 
where it is difficult for the philologist to arrange the 
living and to number the slain, unless some salient 
points of grammar have been preserved throughout the 
medley. We saw how a luunber of tribes m^y be at 
times suddenly gathered by the command of a Chingis- 
khan or Timor, like billows heaving and swelling at 
the call of a thunder-storm. One such wave rolling 
on from Karakorum to Liegnitz may s^vuep away all the 
shoepfolds and landmarks of centuries, and when the 
gtorm is over, a thin crust will, as after a flood, remain, 
concealuig the underlying stratum of people and lan- 
guages. 

On the evidence of language, the Finnic stock u 
divided into four branches, 

I'fhe Chudic, 

,Tlie Eulgaric, 

' The Permic, 

The Ugric. 
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The Chudic branch comprises the Finnic of the Bal- 
tic coasts. The name is derived from Chud (Tchud) 
originally applied by the Russians to the Finnic na- 
tions in the north-west of Russia. Afterwards it took 
a more general sense, and was used almost synony- 
mously with Scythian for all the tribes of Central and 
Northern Asia. The Finns, properly so called, or a*i 
they call themselves Suomalainen, i. e. inhabitants of 
^eB^, are settled in the provinces of Finland (formerly 
belonging to Sweden, but since 1809 annexed to Rus- 
sia), and in parts of the governments of Archangel and 
Olonetz. Their number is stated at 1,521,515. The 
Finns are the most advanced of their whole family, 
and are, the Magyars excepted, the only Finnic race 
that can claim a station among the civilized and civil- 
izing nations of the world. Their literature and, above 
all, their popular poetry bear witness to a high intel- 
lectual development in times which we may call myth- 
ical, and in places more favorable to the glow of poeti- 
cal feelings than their present abode, the last refuge 
Europe could afford them. The epic songs still live 
among the poorest, recorded by oral tradition alone, 
and preserving all the features of a perfect metre and 
"if a more ancient laniiuao-e. A national feelin<j has 
lately arisen amongst the Finns, despite of Russian su- 
premacy, and the labors of Sjogern, Lonnrot, Castren, 
and Kellgren, receiving hence a powerful impulse, have 
produced results truly surprising. From the mouths 
of the aged an epic poem has been collected equalling 
the Iliad in length and completeness, nay, if w« can 
forget for a moment all that we in our voutli learned 
to call beautiful, not less beautiful. A Finn is not a 
Greek, and Wainamoinftn -y vas not a Homer. But if 
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the poet may take bis colors fi-om tliat nature by whicli 
he is surrounded, it" he may depict the men with whom 
he lives, "^aleaala" possesses merits not dissimilar from 
those of the Iliad, and will claim its place as the 6f[!i 
national epic of the world, side by side with the Ionian 
Bongs, witli the Mahdbhdnita, the Shahn&meh, and the 
Nibelunge. This early literary cuhivation has not 
been without a powt:rfiil influence on the language. 
It lias imparted ])eraiaiiency to its forms and a tradi- 
tional character to its words, so that at lii'st sight we 
might almost doubt whether the gi'ammar of this lan- 
guage had not left the agglutinative stage, and entered 
into the current of inflection with Greek or Sanskrit. 
The ag^luthiative type, however, yet remains, and its 
granunar shows a luxuriance of grammatjcal combina- 
tion second only to Turkish and Hungarian. Like 
Turkish it observes the " harmony of vowels," a fea- 
ture peculiar to Turanian languages, as explained 
before. 

Karelian and Tavastian are dialectical varietios of 
Finnish. 

The Estlw or Esthoninns, neighbors to ihe Finns, 
speak a language closely allied to the Finnish. It is 
divided into the dialects of Dorpat (in Livonia) and 
lieval. Except some popular songs it is almost with- 
out litei'ature. Esthonia, togptlier with Livonia and 
Kuiland, forms the three Baltic provinces of Hussia. 
The population on the islands of the Gulf of Finland 
13 mostly Esthonian. lu the higher ranks of society 
Esthonian is hardly understood, and never spokt'n. 

Besides the Finns and Esthonians, Ihe Livuiiiaus 
and the Lapps must be reckoned also amongst the 
same fiimilv. Their number, however, is small. The 
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population of Livonia consists chiefly of Esths, Letts, 
Hossians, and Germans. The number of Livonians 
speaking their own dialect is not more than 5000. 

The Lapps, or Laplanders, inhabit the most north- 
em part of Europe. They belong to Sweden and 
Russia. Their number is estimated at 28,000. Their 
language has lately attracted much attention, and Gas- 
trin's travels give a description of their manners most 
interesting from its simplicity and faithfulness. 

TheJ&ulgaxdc branch comprises the T-clieciaiiissiann 
and Moiidvinians, scattered in disconnected colonies 
along the Volga, and surrounded by Russian and Ta- 
taric dialects. Both languages are extremely artificial 
in their grammar, and allow an accumulation of pro- 
nominal affixes at the end of verbs, surpassed pnly by 
the Bask, the Caucasian, and those American dialects 
that have been called Polysynthetic. 

The general name given to these tribes, Bulgaric, 
is not borrowed from Bulgaria, on the Danube ; Bul- 
garia, on the contrary, received its name (replacing 
Moesia) from the -Finnic ainnies by whom it was con- 
quered in the seventli century. Bulgarian tribes ad- 
vanced from the Volga to the Don, and after remain- 
ing for a time under the sovereignty of the Avars on 
the Don and Dnieper, they advanced to the Danube in 
635, and founded the Bulgarian kingdom. This has 
retained its name to the present day, though the Finnic 
Bulgarians have long been absorbed by Slavonic in- 
liabitants, and both brought under Turkish sway since 
11892. 

The third, or Permic branch, com])rises the idioms 
»)f the Votiakes, the Sirianes, and the Permians, 
^ree dialects of one language. Perm was the ancient 
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name for the countiy between 61°— 76° 
55°— 65° N. lat. The Permic tribes were driver 
ward by tlieir ea.stern nfiylibors, the Voguls, and thna 
pressed upon their xvestern neighbors, the 
of the Vdlcp, Tlie Vodiikes are fonnd between the 
rivers Vyatka and Kama. Northwards follow the ' 
Sirianes, inhabiting the conntry on the Upper KSma, 
while the eastern portion is held by the Permiansi 
These are surrounded on the south by the Tatars of 
Orenburg and the Bashkirs ; on the north by the 
Samo3'edes, and on the east by Voguls, who pressed 
on them from the Ural. 

These Voguls, together with Hungarians and Osti- 
akes, form the fourth and last branch of the Finnic 
femily,.the Ugric. It was in 462, after the disuiem- 
bennent of AttiJa's Hunnic empire that these Ugric 
tribes approached Europe. They were then called 
Onagurs, Snragurs, and Urogs ; and in later times 
they occur in Russian chronicles as Ugry. They are 
the ancestora of the Hungarians, and should not be 
confoimded with the Uigurs, an ancient Turkic tribe 
mentioned before, 

The similarity between the Hungarian language and 
dialects of Finnic origin, spoken east of the Volga, is 
not a new discovery. In 1253, Wilh olm Ruyshroec k, 
a priest who ti-avellod beyond the Volga, remarked 
that a race called Pascalir, wiio live on the Ya'ik. 
spoke the same iangiiage as the Hungarians. TJiey 
were then settled east of the old Bulgarian kingdom, 
the caiiital oF which, the ancient Bolgari, on the left 
of the Volga, may still be ti-aced in the niins of Spask. 
If these Pascatir — the portion of the Ugric tribes that 
remained east of the Volga — ■ are identical with tliB 
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Bashkir, as Elaproth supposes, it would follow that, 
in later times, they gave up their language, for the 
present Bashkir no longer speak a Hungarian, hut a 
Turkic, dialect. The affinity of the Hungarian and 
the Ugro-Finnic dialects was first proved philologically 
by Oyarmathi in 1799. 

A few instances may suffice to show this conneo- 
tion: — 





Hnngului. 


Tohflnmiarian. 


J^ngWaliT 




Atya-m 


atya-m 


my father. 




Alya-d 


' atya-t 


thy father. 




Atya 


; atya-se 


his father. 




Atya-nk 


atya-ne 


our father. 




Atya-tok 


; atya-Ja 


your father. 




At^-ok 


' aty»-st 
Declension. 


their father. 




Hungarian. 


Bsthonlaa. 


IBngHrii, 




N<Hn. y^r 


weni 


blood. 




Gen. y^r^ 


werre 


of blood. 




Dat y^rnek 


werrele 


to blood. 




Aca y^ 


werd 


blood. 




AbL y^restol 


werrist 
Conjugation. 


from blood 




Hmgarfan. 

• 


Estiionlan. 


English. 




Lelem 


leian 


I find. 


[ 


Leled 


leiad 


thoa findest 


I 


LeU 


leiab 


he finds. 


\ 


Leljiik 


leiame 


we find. 


»1 


Lelitek 


leiate 


you find. 


A 


Lelik 


leiawad 


they find. 
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We have thus examined the four chief classes of the 
ruranian familj, thgjjiuguaic, MongQlic, Turkic, and 
rinnic . The Tungusic branch stands lowest ; its gram- 
lar is not much richer than Chinese, and in its struc- 
ure there is an absence of that architectonic order 
?^hich in Chinese makes the Cyclopean stones of lan- 
tiage hold together witltout cement. This applies, 
owever, principally to the Mandshu ; other Tungusic 
ialects spoken, not in China, but hi the original seats 
f the Mandshus, are even now beginning to develop 
,i*ammatical forms. 

The Mongolic dialects excel the Tungusic, but in 
heir grammar can hardly distinguish between the 
liflPerent parts of speech. The spoken idioms of the 
Mongolians, as of the Tungusians, are evidently strug- 
gling towaixis a more organic life, and Castren has 
^ught home evidence of incipient verbal growth in 
the language of the Buriats and a Tungusic dialect 
ipoken near Nyertchinsk. 

This is, however, only a small beginning, if com- 
pared with the profusion of grammatical resources dis- 
|)layed by the Turkic languages. In their system of 
feonjugation, the Turkic dialects can hardly be sur- 
^ssed. Their verbs are like branches which break 
lown under the heavy burden of fruits and blossoms, 
jthe excellence of the Finnic languages consists rather 
b a diminution than increase of verbal forms ; but in 
peclension Finnish is even richer than Turkish. 
. These four classes, toget^ner with the Samoyedic, 
institute the northern or Ural-Altaic division of the 
Turanian family. 

The southern division consists of the Tamulic, the 
aangetic (Trans-Himalayan and Sub-Himalayan), the 
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Lohitic, the Taic, and the MalaTc classes.' Tht'se two 
divisions eoraprelienci very nearlj" all the languages of 
Asia, with the exception of Chinese, which, together 
with its neighboring dialects, forma the only represen- 
tative of radical or monosyllabic speech. A few, such 
as Japanese,^ the language of Korea, of the Koriakcs, 
the Kamchadales, and the numerous dialects of the 
Caucasus, &c., remain u pclassed. ; but in them also 
some traces of a common ori^n with the Tnraman 
languages have, it is probable, sarWved, and await the 
discovery of philological research. 

Of the third, or inflectional, stage, I need not say 
much, as we have examined its structure when analys- 
ing in our former Lectures a number of words in San- 
skrit, Greek, Latin, or any other of the Aryan lan- 
guages. The chief distinction between an inflectional 
and an agglutinative language consists in the fact that 
agglutinative languages preserve the consciousncK of 
their roots, and therefore do not allow thera to be af- 
fected by phonetic corruption ; and, though they have 
lost the consciousness of the original meaning of their 
terminations, they feel distinctly the difference be- 
tween the significative root, and the modifying ele- 
ments. Not so in the inflectional languages. There 
tlie various elements which enter into the composidon 
of words, may become so welded together, and sufiec 
o much from phonetic corruption, that none but the 

1 or tbeM I can only gire a ubalHr garvey at the end of these Lectun^ 
referring for Turther parliculura to my " Letter on the Turanian Lan^uafjia." 
The Gangetic and Lohitic dialecM are those mmprehended utider the oiiM 
of Bhollya. 

» Profewnr Bnller of Viinna, who ha? given a m.st aeciiratB analj^li of 
the Turanian languages in the " Transaclion" of the Vienna Academy,' 
ku lalely eetabliahed the Tnranian cbmcter of Jagianeae. 
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educated would be aware of an onginal distinction 
between root and termination, and none but the com- 
parative grammarian able to discorer the seams that 
separate the component parts. 

If you consider the character of our morphological 
classification, you will see that this classification, differ- 
ing thereby from the genealogical, must be applicable 
to all languages. Our classification exhausts all possi- 
bilities. If the component elements of language are 
roots, predicative and demonstrative, we cannot have 
more than three combinations. Roots may either re- 
main roots without any modification ; or secondly, they 
may be joined so that one determines the other and 
loses its independent existence ; or thirdly, they may 
be joined and be allowed to coalesce, so that both lose 
their independent existence. The number of roots 
which enter into the conrposition of a word makes no 
difiference, and it is unnecessary, therefore, to admit a 
fourth class, sometimes called polysynthetic^ or incorpo^ 
rating^ including most of the American languages. As 
long as in these sesquipedalian compounds, the significa- 
tive root remains distinct, they belong to the agglutina- 
tive stage ; as soon as it is absorbed by the terminations, 
they belong to the inflectional stage. Nor is it neces- 
Bary to distinguish between st/nthetic and analytical 
languages, including under the former name the an- 
cient, and under the iatter the modem, languages of 
the inflectional class. The formation of such phrases 
as the French faimerai^ for fai d aimei\ or the Eng- 
lish, I shall doy thou wilt do^ may be called analytical or 
metaphrastic. But in tneir morphological nature these 
phrases are still inflectional. If we analyze such a 
phrase as Je vivraiy we find it was originally ego (San- 
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rink ata) mmen (Simliii ife-»«. &t. boh.) U« 
0n«bk l Ad w ^m tiy ; tkat s M sj, «« (tin ■ 
■MBber W «iimJ> IB vUck paanntxal articsfaiMB 
kv Wa aboat eth ri j At w y rf, hM h>i mm iMa 
OM oC; wbncas in Tnaka laagaigei ^nmmtiail 
faiM ace proJ a e eJ by As eaMibiaaliiMi of ial^nl 
loots, and ifae old and BKloi Hi luitliuiM are first du- 
carded bdure anj new co Mhi n atino takes phce^' 

At tbe cod of oar norpbokpai rbnnficalion ■ 
iroUeai picKnts itself irinek wa aiigbt bare dedinod 
t^ eoitf upon if we had caofined owsdres to a gefiea- 
l^eal damScation. At the end of oar geiwalogical 
cbwo&cation we had to confer that onlj a certain nnm- 
bv tf langnages had as vet hem anai^«d genealo^ 
call;, and that therefure the time for approaching the 
proUem of the conunon origin of all languages had not 
jret come. Now, however, altiioogh we hare not speci- 
fied all languages which belong to tlie radi(-al, the ter- 
minational, and inflectional classes, we have clearly 
laid it down as a principle, that all langnages most fiill 
pnder one or the other of these three categories of 
human speech. It would not be consUtent, therefore, 
to alirinlv from the considers tion of a problem, which, 
though beset with many difficulties, cannot he excludud 
from the science of language. 

Let us first Bee our problem clearly and distinctly. 
The problem of the common origin of languages hai 
110 necessary connection with the problem of the coin- 
mon origin of mankind. If it could be proved that 
languages had hud diHerent beginnings, this would in 
necessitate the admission of ditferent heginningi 
of the human lace. For if we look upon language ai 
^ Leilar on Uie Turaziiia Lauguaeea, p. 76. 
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natural to man, it might have broken out at different 
times and in different countries among the scattered 
descendants of one original pair ; if, on the contrary, 
language is to be treated as an artificial invention, there 
is still less reason why each succeeding generation should 
not have invented its own idiom. 

Nor would it follow, if it could be proved that all 
the dialects of mankind point to one common source, 
that therefore the human race must descend from one 
pair. For language might have been the property of 
one favored race, and have been communicated to the 
other races in the progress of history. 

The science of language and the science of eth- 
nology have both suffered most seriously from being 
mixed up together. The classification of races and 
languages should be quite independent of each other. 
Races may change their languages, and history sup- 
plies us with several instances where one race adopted 
the language of another. Different languages, there- 
fore, may be spoken by one race, or the same language 
may be spoken by different races ; so that any attempt 
at squaring the classification of races and tongues must 
necessarily fail. 

Secondly, the problem of the common origin of Ian 
guages has no connection with the statements contained 
in the Old Testament regarding the creation of man, 
and the genealogies of the patriarchs. If our re- 
searches led us to the admission of different beginnings 
for the languages of mankind, there is nothing in the 
Old Testament opposed to this view. For although 
the Jews believed that for a time the whole earth was 
of one language and of one speech, it has long been 
pointed out by eminent divines, with particular refer- 
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ence to the dialects of America, that new languages 
might have arisen at later times. If, on the contrary, 
we arrive at the conviction that all langiia^s can be 
traced back to one common source, we could never 
think of transfen-ing the genealogies of the Old Testa- 
inunt to the genealogical classification of language. 
The genealogies of the Old Testament refer to blood, 
not to language, and as we know that people, without 
changing their name, did frequently change tlioir lan- 
guage, it is clearly impossible that the genealogies of 
the Old Testament shoald coincide with the genealogi- 
cal classification of languages. In order to avoid a 
conflision of ideas, it would be preferable to abstaio 
altogether from using the same names to express rela- 
tionsliip of language winch in the Bible are used to 
express relationship of blood. It was usnal formerly 
to speak of Japhetic, Samitio and Semitic languages. 
The first name has now been replaced by Aryan, tho 
second by African: and though tlie third is still re- 
tained, it has received a scientific definition quite dlffei'— 
ent from the meaning which it would have in the Bible. 
It is well to bear tliis in mind, in order to prevent not 
only tliose who are forever attacking the Bible with 
arrows that cannot reach it, but likewise those who 
defend it with weapons they know not how to wield, 
from disturbing in any way the quiet progress of tl.o 
science of language. 

Let us now look dispassionately at our problem. 
The problem of the possibility of a common origin ot 
all languages naturally divides itself into two i>arts, the 
formal and the matmal. We are to-day concerned 
with the formal part only. We have examined all 
possible forms wliicii language can assume, and wa 
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likTe now to ask, can we reconcile with these thre« 
distinct forms, the radicul, the termi national, and the 
inflectional, the admission of one common origin of 
buman speech 7 I answer decidedly, Yes. 

The chief argument that has been brought forward 
•gainst the common origin of language is this, tliat no 
iDonosy liable or radical language has ever entered into 
an agglutinative or terminational stage, and that no 
agglutinative of terminational language has ever risen 
to the inflectional stage. Chinese, it is said, is still 
what it has been from the beginning; it lias never 
produced agglutinative or inflectional fonns ; nor has 
any Turanian language ever given up the distinctive 
feature of the terminational stage, namely, the integ- 
rity of its roots. 

In answer to this it should be pointed out that though 
each language, as soon as it once becomes settled, retains 
that morphological character which it had when it fli'st 
ipusumed its individual or national existence, it does not 
lose altogether the power of producing gi-ammatical 
Torms that belong to a higher stage. In Chinese, and 
particularly in Chinese dialects, we find rudimentary 
traces of agglutination. The li which I mentioned 
"fore as the sign of the locative, has dwindled down 
1 a mere postiiosition, and a modern Chinese is no 
^^■ore aware that li meant originally interior, than the 
■*Uranian is of the origin of his case-terminations.' In 

M. SUnialasJulioii remwfca that the nuBieroua compounds whkh occujf 
ChineaB prove the mida-sprpad influence of the ^-inciplo of aj 
■*l»»t language. Tba f 

particular meaoing »Lieh ii 
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the apnfeen dialects of Chinese, agglutinative funna an 
of more freqaent occarrence. Thus, in the Shangki 
dialect, mw is to speak, as a verb ; woda, a. word. Of 
uoda a genitive is formed, woda-ka, a dative pela VTodii, 
ui accusative tang teoda.^ In agglutinative language) 
again, we meet with rudimentary traces of inflectioa. 
Tlin3 in Tamil the root tinju, to sleep, lias not retained 
ita ftill integrity in the derivative tukkiim, sleep. 

I mention these instances, which might be greatly 
midtiplied, in order to show tliat there is nothing 
mysterious in the tenacity with which each language 
chngs in general to that stage of grammar which it 
had attained at the time of its first settlement. If n 
family, or a tribe, or a nation, has once accustomed 
itself to express its ideas according to one system of 
grammar, that first mould remains and becomes 
stronger with each generation. But, while Chinese 
was arrested and became traditional in this very early 
stage the radical, other dialects passed on through tlut 
stage, retaining their pliancy. They were not arrested, 
and did not become traditional or national, before lliosa 
who Bi)oke them l)a<i leanit to appreciate the advantage 
of agglutination. That advantage being once perceived) 
» few single forma in which agglutination first Bliowed 
itself would soon, by tliat sense of analogy which is in- 

mtt'inini (beauriCul-rBDiarkalite) signifiea beiiati^ 

■idMi (beaatif\il-«lGgaaC) BignilieB beuutiful. 

■A«>t^|Own (diKn)iiii(;-lQr£lf ) Bignidea iHiuUfnl. 

yong-i (easy-ftcile) sienifies easily. 

tioHg-yong (to obey, esny) signiflea eoslly. 
In order lo expresa " la bout," the Clilaese say kaig-koua, lang-/\i, 
both words baving one aait tba giinih uieBDiDg. 
Thi* peculiar syslBiii of Juila-poiilioa, however, caiiBot be conaidored M 
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herent in language, extend their influence irreaistibly. 
Languages arrested in that stage would cling with 
equal tenacity to the system of agglutination. A Chi- 
nese can hardly understand how language is possible, 
unless every syllable is significative ; a Turanian de- 
spises every idiom in which each word does not display 
distinctly its radical and significative element; whereas, 
we who are accustomed to the use of inflectional Ian 
guages, are proud of the very grammar which a Chi- 
nese and Turanian would treat with contempt. 

The fact, therefore, that languages, if once settled, 
do not change their grammatical constitution, is no 
argument against our theory, that every inflectional 
language was once agglutinative, and every aggluti- 
native language was once monosyllabic. I call it a 
theory, but it is more than a theory, for it is the only 
possible way in which the realities of Sanskrit or any 
other inflectional language can be explained. As far 
as the formal part of language is concerned, we cannot 
resist the conclusion that what is now inflectional was 
formerly agglutinative^ and what is now agglutinative 
was at first radical. The great stream of language 
rolled on in numberless dialects, and changed its 
grammatical coloring as it passed from time to time 
through new deposits of thought. The different 
channels which left the main current and became 
Btationary and stagnant, or, if you like, literary and 
traditional, retained forever that coloring which the 
main current displayed at the stage of their separa- 
tion. If we call the radical stage white^ the agglu- 
tinative 7'edy and the inflectional blue, then we may well 
understand why the white channels should show hardly 
a drop of red or blue, or why the red channels should 
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hai-dly betray a shadow of blue ; and we shall be pre- 

red to find wliat we do find, namely, white tints in 
the red, and white and red tints in the blue channels 
of speech, 

Tou will have perceived that in what I have said I 
only argue for the possibility, not for the necessity, of » 
common origin of language. 

I look upon tlie problem oTf the common origin of 
language, which I have ahown to be quite independent 
of the problem of the common origin of mankind, as 
a question which ought to be kept open as long as pos- 
Bible. It is not, I believe, a problem quite ac hopeless 
i that of the plurality of worlds, on which so much 
has bv=en written of late, but it should be treated very 
much in the same maTmer. As it is impossible to de- 
monstrate by the evidence of the senses that the plan- 
ets are inhabited, the only way to prove that they \ 
are, is to piovc that it is impossible that they should 
not be. Thus on the other hand, in i/rder to prove 
that the planets are not inhabited, you must prov*] 
that it is impoiisible that they should be. As soon 
as the one or the other has been proved, the ques- 
tion will be set at rest : till then it must remain an 
open question, whatever our own predilections on the 
subject may be. 

I do not take quite as desponding a view of the 
problem of the common origin of language, bnt I 
insist on this, that we ought not to allow this problem 
to be in any way prejudged. Now it has been the 
tendency of the most distinguished writer on com- 
parative pliilology to take it almost for granted, that 
after the tliscovery of the two families of language, the 
Aryan and Semitic, and after the establishment ot' th» 
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close ties of relationship which unite the monibera of 
each, it would be impossible to admit any longer a 
common origin of language. It was natural, after the 
criteria by which the unity of the Aryan as well as the 
Semitic dialects can be proved had been so successfully 
defined, that the absence of similar coincidences be« 
tween any Semitic and Aryan language, or between 
those and any other branch of speech, should have 
led to a belief thai no connection was admissihie be- 
tween them. A Linncean botanist, who baa his definite 
marks by which to recognize an Anemone, would reject 
with equal confidence any connection between the spe- 
cies Anemone and other flowers which have since been 
classed under the same head though deficient in the 
Linn^an marks of the Anemone. 

But tJiere are surely different degrees of affinity in 
languages as well aa in all other productions of 
nature, and ihe different families of speech, though 
they cannot show the same signs of relationship by 
which their members are held together, need not of 
necessity have been perfect strangers to each other 
from the beginning. 

Now I confess tliat when I foand the argument 
used over and over again, that it is impossible any 
longer to speak of a common origin of language, be- 
cause comparative philology had proved that there 
existed various families of language, I felt that this 
was not true, that at ail events it was an exaggeration. 

The problem, if properly ^-iewed, hears the follow- 
ing aspect: — '■^ If you wish to assert that language 
had varioug beginnings, you must prove it impoasHU 
^at language amid have had a eononon origin." 

No such impossibility lias ever been established 
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with regard to a common origin of the Atyan and 
Semitic dialects; wliile on llie contrary the analysis 
of the grammatical forms in either family h.as re- 
moved many difficulties, and made it, at least intelli- 
gible how, with materials identical or very similar, two 
individuals, or two families, or two nations, conld in 

i course of time have jiroduced languages so differ- i 
ent in form as Hebrew and Sanskrit. 

But still greater light was thrown on the formative i 
and metamorphic process of language by the study of 
other dialects unconnected with Sanskrit or Hebrew, 
and exhibiting before our eyes the growth of those \ 
grammatical forms (grammatical in the widest sense I 
f the word) which in the Aryan and Semitic femiliea i 
we kniiw only as formwl, not as forming ; as decayinj 
not as living ; as traditional, not as understood and J 
intentional; I mean t!ie Turanian languages. Thp| 
traces by which these languages attest their original 
relationship are much fainter than in the SemilJc 
and Aiyan femilics, but they are so of necessity. 
In the Aryan and Semitic families, the agglutinative 
process, by which alone grammatical forms can 
obtained, has been arrested at some time, and this 
could only have been through religious or political 
influences. By the same power through which an 
advancing civilization absorbs the manifold dialects 
in which every spoken idiom naturally represents 
itself, the first political or religious centralization 
must necessarily have put a check on the exuberance 
of an agglutinative speech. Out of many possible 
form** one became popular, fixed, and technical for 
each word, for each gi-aminaticiil category ; and by 
imeans of poetry, law, and religion, a literary or po- j 
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litical language was produced tu which theiicefortli 
Qolhing had to be added ; which id a short time, 
ttfW befoming unintelligible in its formal elements, 
^*'a3 liable to phonetic corruption only, but incapable 
of internal resuscitation. It is necessary to admit a 
fsrimitive concentration of this kind for the Aryan 
5»xid Semitic families, for it is thus only that we can 
a-«:^count for coincidences between Sanskrit and Greek 
terminations which were formed neither from Greek 
*»<ir from Sanskrit materials, hut which are still idcn- 
I tically the same in both. It is in this sense that I 
*s*ill these languages political or state languages, and 
* t has been truly said that languages belonging to 
*^iiese fiimilies must be able to prove their relarion- 
*^ip by sharing in common not only what is rej^iilar 
>-Tid intelligible, but what is anomalous, uuintelligible, 
Jid dead. 
If no such concentration takes place, languages, 
—hough formed of the same materials and originally 
t<lentical, must necessarily diverge in what we may 
I ^::^11 dialects, but in a very diftereiit sense from the 
f "^dialects such as we find in the later periods of political 
languages. The process of agglutination will continue 
^n each clan, and forms becoming unintelligible will be 
easily replaced by new and more intelligible compounds. 
If the cases are formed by postpositions, new postposi- 
tions can be used as soon as the old ones become obso- 
lete. If the conjugation is formed by pronouns, new 
pronouns can be used if the old ones are no longer suf- 
ficiently distinct. 

Let us ask then, what coincidences we are likely to 
find in agglutinative dialects which have become sepa- 
ntdd, and which gradually approach to a more settled 
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state ? It seems to me that we can only expect to find 
in them such coincidences as Castr^n and Schott hsTt 
succeeded in diacovering in the Finnic, Turkic, Moa- 
golic, Tungusic, and Samoyedic languages; and such as 
Hodgson, Caldwell, Logan, and myself have pointed out 
in theTamulic, Gangetic.Lohitic, Tai'c, and Malaic ho- 
guages. They must refer chiefly to the radical mate- 
i-iala of language, or to those parts of speech which it 
is most difficult to reproduce, I mean pronouns, 
iierals, and prepositions. These languages will hardly 
ever agree in what is anomalous or inorganic, because I *' 
their organism repels continually what begins to be fop- [ * 
mal and unintelligible. It is astonisliing rather, that ] 1 
any words of a conventional meaning should have ' 
been discovered as the common property of the Tura- ■ 
nian languages, than that most of their words and forms 
should be peculiar to each. These coincidences must, 
however, be accounted for by those who deny the com- 
mon origin of the Turanian languages ; they must be 
accounted for, either as the result of accident, or of an 
imitative instinct which led the human mind every- 
where to the same onomatopoetic formations. Thia has 
never been done, and it will require great efforts to 
achieve it. 

To myself the study of the Turanian family was in- 
teresting particularly because it offered an opportunity 
of learning how far languages, supposed to be of a cohi* 
mon origin, might diverge and become dissimilar by the 
um-estrained operation of dialectic regeneration. 

In a letter which I addressed to my friend, the late 
Baron Bunsen, and wliich was published by hira in his 
"Outlines of the Philosophy of Universal History"' 

* These " OnllinBt " form vnla. iii. and iv. of Bansan's work, " Cliria- 
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i(Tol. i pp. 263-521), it had been my object to trace, 
.' as I was able, the principles which guided the 
Efunnatioii of agglutinative languages, and to show how 
Ifrr languages may become dissimilar in their grammar 
land dictionary, and yet allow us to treat them as cog- 
1 nate dialects. In answer to the assertion tliat it wu<; 
I impossible, I tried, in the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
I sections of that Essay, to sliow liow it was possible, that, 
Starting from a common ground, languages as different 
I4U Mnndshu and Finnish, Malay and Siamese, should 
Thave arrived at their present state, and might still he 
I treated as cognate tongnes. And as I look upon thil 
of agglutination aa the only intelligible means 
by which language can acquire a grammatical organi- 
zation, and clear the barrier which has arrested the 
growth of the Chinese idiom, I felt justified in apply- 
ing the principles derived from the formation of the 
I Turanian languages to the Aryan and Semitic families. 
1 They also must have passed through an agglutinative 
I Btage, and it is during that period alone that we can 
account for the gradual divergence and individualiza- 
I tion of what we afterwards call the Aryan and Semitic 
I fonna of speech. If we can account for the different 
nee of Mandshu and Finnish, wo can also ac- 
jpount for the distance between Hebrew and Sanskrit. 
Ht is true that we do not know the Aryan speech dur- 
ing ita agglutinative period, but we can infer what it 
Was when we see languages like Finnish and Turkish 
approacliing more and ir.ore to an Aryan type. Such 
I has been the advance which Turkish has made towards 
I inflectional forms, that Professor Ewald claims for it 

I Mankiad," In serea vols. (LoDdoD, 1854: Longmiui), uid are 
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the title of a synthetic language, a title which he givw 
to the Aryan and Semitic dialects after they have left 
the agglutinative stage, and entered into a process of 
phonetic corruption and dissolution. " Many of its 
component parts," he says, " though they were no 
doubt originally, as in every language, independent 
words, have been reduced to mere vowels, or have 
been lost altogether, so that we must infer their for- 
mer presence by the changes which they have wrought 
in the body of the word, Goz means eye, and gor^ 
to see ; ink, deed, and ir, to do ; itsA, the interior, gir, 
to enter." ^ ^ay, he goes so far as to admit some 
formal elements which Turkish shares in common witli 
the Aryan family, and which therefore could only date 
from a period when both were still in their agglutina- 
tive infancy. For instance, d't, as exponent of a past 
action ; ta, as the sign of the past participle of tlie pas- 
sive; Zu, as a BufHx to form adjectives, &c? This is 
more than I should venture to assert. 

Taking this view of the gradual fui-mation of lan- 
guage by agglutination, as opposed to i n t uasuac e ptJon. 
it is hardly necessary to say that, if I speak of a 
Turanian family of speech, I use the word family in a 
different sense from that which it has with regard to 
the Aryan and Semitic languages. In my Letter on 
the Turanian languages, which has been the subject of 
such fierce attacks from those who believe in different 
beginnings of language and mankind, I had exjdained 
this repeatedly, and I bad preferred the term of group 
for the Turanian languages, in onier to express aa 
clearly as possible that the relation between Turkish 
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ind Mandshu, between Tamil and Finnish, was a dif- 
: one, not in degree only, but in kind, from that 
between Sanskrit and Greek. " These Turanian lan- 
guages," I said (p. 216), "cannot be considered as 
standing to each other in the same relation as Hebrew 
and Arabic, Sanskrit and Greek." " They are radii 
diverging from a common centre, not children of a 
common parent." And still they are not so widely 
distant as Hebrew and Sanskrit, because none of them 
haa entered into that new phase of growth or decay 
^p, 218) through which the Semitic and Aryan lan- 
L guages passed after they bad been settled, individual- 
H M.zed, and nationalized. 

H The real object of my Essay was therefore a defen- 

B-^Bive one. It was to show how rash it was to speak of 
^fr*c3 liferent independent beginnings in the history of hu- 
■ ^■.nan s|>eech, before a single argument bad been brought 
^Ebrward to establish tJie necessity of such an admission. 
"IXhe impos,sibi]ity of a common origin of language has 
"^czEver been proved, but, in order to remove what were 
Considered difficulties affecting the theory of a common 
larigin, I felt it my duty to show practically, and by the 
I ^^ery history of the Turanian languages, bow such a 
clieory was possible, or as I say in one instance only, 
I ^arobable. I endeavored to show bow even the most dia- 
t^ant members of the Turanian family, the one spoken 
in tlie north, the other im the south of Asia, the Finnic 
»».nd the Tamulic, have ])re3erved in their grammatical 
organization traces of a former unity ; and, if my oj>- 
ponents admit that I have proved the ante-Brahmanic 
or Tamnlic inhabitants of India to belong to the Tura- 
nian femily, tiiey can hardly have beer, aware that if 
'•ojs, the most extreme point of my argument l>e con- 
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ceded, everything else is involved, and must follow bj 
necessity. 

Yet I did not call the last chapter of my Essay, 
" On the Necessity of a common origin of Language," 
but "On the Possibility;" and, in answer to tliB 
opinions advanced by tlie opposite party, I Bummed up 
my defence in these two paragraphs : — 

I. 
" Nothing necessitates the admission of different in- 
dependent beginnings for the material elements of the 
Taranian, Semitic, and Aryan branches of speech ; — 
nay, it is possible even now to point out radicals 
which, under various changes and disguises, have been 
current in these three branches ever since their first 
Beparation." 

II. 

" Nothing necessitates the adnaission of different 
beginnings for the formal elements of the Turanian, 
Semitic, and Aryan branches of speech ; — and though 
t is impossible to derive the Aryan system of gram- 
mar from the Semitic, or the Semitic from the Aryan, 
we can perfectly understand how, either tlirougli indi- 
vidual influences, or by the wear and tear of speech iia 
its own continuous working, the different systems of 
grammar of Asia and Europe may have been pro- 
duced," 

It will be seen, fi'ora the very wording of tlieae two i 

paragraphs, that my object was to deny the necessity I 

of independent beginnings, and to assert the poasibilitj I 

of a common origin of language. I have been ikccused I 
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of having been biassed in my researches by an implicit 
belief in the common origin of mankind. I do not 
deny that I hold this belief, and, if it wanted confirma* 
tion, that confirmation has been supplied by Darwin's 
book "On the Origin of Species."^ But I defy my 
adversaries to point out one single passage where I 
have mixed up scientific with theological arguments. 
Only if I am told that no " quiet observer would ever 
have conceived the idea of deriving all mankind from 
one pair, unless the Mosaic records had taught it," I 
must be allowed to say in reply, that this idea on the 
contrary is so natural, so consistent with all human 
laws of reasoning, that, as far as I know, there has 
been no nation on earth which, if it possessed any tra- 
ditions on the origin of mankind, did not derive the 
human race from one pair, if not from one person. 
The author of the Mosaic records, therefore, though 
stripped, before the tribunal of Physical Science, of his 
claims as an inspired writer, may at least claim the 
modest title of a quiet observer, and if his conception 
of the physical unity of the human race can be proved 
to be an error, it is an error which he shares in com- 

1 ^ Here the lines converge as they recede into the geological ages, and 
loint to conclusions which, upon Darwin's theory, are inevitable, but hardly 
welcome. The very first step backward makes the negro and the Hotten- 
tot our blood-relations; not that reason or Scripture objects to that, though 
pride may/' Asa Gray, "Natural Selection not inconsistent with Natural 
Theology," 1861, p. 5. 

** One good effect is already manifest, its enabling the advocates of the 
hypothesis of a multiplicity of human species to perceive the double inse 
curity of their ground. When the races of men are admitted to be of on« 
ipecies, the corollary, that they are of one origin, may be expected to fol 
ow. Those who allow them to be of one species must admit an actual 
diversification into strongly marked and persistent varieties; while those, 
5n the other hand, who recognize several or numerous human species, wil 
iiardly be able to maintain that such species were primordial and super* 
vatoral hi the ordinary sense of the word.'* Asa Gray, Nat Sel. p. 54. 
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moil with other quiet ohsorvers, such as Hiiniboldl 
Bunsen, P rich a id, and Owen.' 

The only question which remains to he answered ia 
this, Was it one and the same volume of water which 
supplied all the lateral channels of speech ? or, to drop 
all metaphor, are the roots which were joined togcthai 
according to tlie radical, the tenni national, and i 
tional systems, identically the same ? Tlie only way ti 
answer, or at least to dispose of, this question is to con- 
sider the nature and origin of roots ; and we shall then 
have reached tlie extreme limits to which inductive _ 
reasoning can carry us in our researches into the c 
teries of human speech. 

1 PmfeaBor Polt, Che moit dutiDguished advocate of the polj'genstic do)pii«, 
luu pleaded the uecessity uf adiDJttiug mere thau oue bBginning lor tba 
humaii race and Tor language in an artiele in tbe Journal of tbe Gemuui 
Orienlal Social/, ix. 40b, " Max UUller uiid die KenDzeiuheo der Spracb- 
VHrwaudlKiJisJt," 18^5; ia a trealise "Die UngleicbbeLt meiucliljcliir K 
ten," 1858; and in the new edition of hia " Etjiuulugisolie Forachiui 
IBSL 
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LECTURE IX. 

THE THEORETICAL STAGE, AND THE OBIQIN OF 

LANGUAGE. 

** In examining the history of mankind, as well as in 
examining the phenomena of the material world, when 
we cannot trace the process by which an event has been 
produced, it is often of importance to be able to show 
how it may have been produced by natural causes. Thus, 
although it is impossible to determine with certainty 
what the steps were by which any particular language 
was formed, yet if we can show, from the known prin- 
ciples of human nature, how all its various parts might 
gradually have arisen, the mind is not only to a certain 
degree satisfied, but a check is given to that indolent 
philosophy which refers to a miracle whatever appear- 
ances, both in the natural and moral worlds, it is unable 
to explain." ^ 

This quotation from an eminent Scotch philosopher 
contains the best advice that could be given to the stu- 
dent of the science of language, when he approaches 
the problem which we have to examine to-day, namely, 
the origin of language. Though we have stripped that 
problem of the perplexing and mysterious aspect which 
it presented to the philosophers of old, yet, even in its 
simplest form, it seems to be almost beyond the reach 
of the human understanding. 

1 DugaUl Steward, vol iii. p. 35, 
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If we -were asked the riddle how images o 
and all the sL'nsatiuns of uur senses cuuld I 
Bented by sounds, nay, cuuld' be so embiidie<i in sounds 
as to express tlioiight and excite tiioiiglit, we sliould 
probably give it up as the question of a madman, who, 
mixing up the most heterogeneous subjefta, attempted 
to change color into sound and soimd into thought' 
Yet this is the liddle which we have now to solve. 

It is quite clear that we have no means of solvi 
problem of the origin of language laBtorically, or 
plaining it as a matter of fact which happened once ii 
a certain locality and at a certain time. History does 
not begin till long after mankind had acquired the 
power of language, and even the most ancient traditions 
are silent as to the manner in which man c 
session of his earliest thoughts and words. Nothinj 
no doubt, would be more interesting than to knov)' 
from historical documents the exact process by which 
the first man began to lisp his first words, and thus to 
be rid forever of all the theories on the origin of speech. 
But this knowledge is denied us; and, if it had been 
otherwise, we should probably be quite unable to un- 
derstand those primitive events in the history of the 
human miiid.^ We are told that the first man was the 
soil of God, that God creuted him in His own image, 
formed htm of the dust of the ground, and breathed,, 
into his nostrils the breath of life. These are sim^ 
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acts, and to be accepted as such ; if we begin to reason 
on them, the edge of the human understanding glances 
off. Our mind is so constituted that it cannot appre- 
hend the absolute beginning or the absolute end of 
anything. If we tried to conceive the first man created 
as a child, and gradually unfolding his physical and 
mental powers, we could not understand his livhig for 
one day without supernatui a! aid. If, on the contrary, 
we tried to conceive the first man created fidl-grown in 
body and mind, the conception of an effect without a 
cause, of a full-grown mind without a previous growth, 
would equally transcend Our reasoning powers. It is 
the same with the first beginnings of language. Theo- 
logians who claim for language a divine origin di*ifl into 
the most dangerous anthropomorphism, when they en- 
ter into any details as to the manner in wliich they 
suppose the Deity to have compiled a dictionary and 
grammar in order to teach them to the first man, as a 
schoolmaster teaches the deaf and dumb. And they do 
not see that, even if all their premises were granted, 
they would have explained no more than how the first 
man might have learnt a language, if there was a lan- 
guage ready made for him. How that language was 
made would remain as great a mystery as ever. Philo- 
sophers, on the contrary, who imagine that the first man, 
though left to himself, would gradually have emerged 
from a state of mutism and have invented words for 
every new conception that arose in his mind, forget 
that man could not by his own power have acquired the 
faculty of speech which is the distinctive character of 
.nankind,^ unattained and unattainable by the mute 

1 ** Der Menscb ist nur Mensch darch Sprache; am aber die Sprache za 
frfinden, miisste er schon Mensch sein.'* — W. vcn IfumbokUy SdmnUUcki 
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ereation. It shows a want of appreciation as to the 
real bearings of our problem, if philosophers appeal to 
ihe fact that children are born witiiout language, and 
gradually emerge from mutism to the full commatid of 
articulate speech. We want no explanation liow birds 
(earu to flj, created as they are with organs adapted to 
that purpose. Nor do we wish to Inquire how children 
learn to use t!ie various faculties with which the human 
body and soul are endowed. We want to gain, if poa 
Bible, an Insight into the original faculty of speech ; and 
for that purpose I fear it Is an useless to watch the first 
stammerings of children, as' it would be to repeat the 
experiment of the Egj-ptian king who intrusted two 
new-'.>orn infants to a shepherd, with the injunction to 
let them suck a goat's milk, and to speak no word in 
their presence, but to observe what word they would 
first utter.^ Tiie same experiment is said to have been 
repeated by the Swabian emperor, Frederic II., by 
James IV. of Scotland, and by one of the Mogul em- 
perors of India. But, whether for the purpttse of find- 
ing out which was the primitive language of mankind, 
or of discovering how far language was natural to man, 
the experiments failed to throw any light on the pi-ob- 
lem before us. Children, In learning to speak, do not 
invent language. Language is there ready made for 

Wtrke, b. ill. g. Se2. The Game nrKument is liddea to death by Sussmilcli, 
" Tersuch eiaea Beweiiea Hiaa die ertte Spractia ihrem Ursprung nicM 
vom Monschen, aondera allein vom SehOpfar erballen habe." Berlin, 1788. 
1 FaiTar,Origin of l.an gunge, p. 10; Grimm, Uitpning dar Spracba, a. 32. 
rhe word ^jMi, which ihese cliildren are reported to hare ullerad, and 
which, ia tlia Phrygian laagaage, meant bread, thus proving, it win sup- 
poud, that the Phrrgiaa voi the primitive lan(cuage of mankind, is de- 
rived from the Bame root whicli cxiats in the Eufflisl: 
nnfbrlunate cliildren came by the Idea nf bnlced brci 
■f cum, mill, oveii, 6n, &i:., aeeaut never to have st 
rfEgypL 
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them. It has been there for thousands of years. They 
acquire the use of a language, and, as they grow up, 
they may acquire the use of a second and a third. It 
is useless to inquire whether infanta, left to themselves, 
would invent a language. It woLiId be impossible, un- 
natural, and illegal to try the experiment, and, without 
repeated experiments, the assertions of those who believo 
and those who disbelieve the possibility of children in 
venting a language of their own, are equally valueless 
All we know for certain is, that an English child, if 
left to itself, would never begin to speak English, and 
that history sup]ilies no instance of any language hav- 
ing thus been invented. 

If we want to gain an insight into the faculty of 
flying, which is a characteristic feature of birds, all 
we can do is, first, to compare the structure of birds 
with that of other animals which are devoid of that 
faculty, and secondly, to examme the conditions under 
which the act of flying becomes possible. It is the 
same with speech. Speech is a specific faculty of man. 
It distinguishes man from all other creatures; and if 
we wish to acquire more definite ideas as to the real 
nature of human speech, all we can do is to compare 
man with those animals that seem to come nearest to 
him, and thus to try to discover what he shares in 
common with these animals, and what is peculiar to 
him and to him alone. After we have discovered this, 
■we may proceed to inquire into the conditions under 
vhicli speech becomes possible, and we shall then have 
done ai! that we can do, considering that the instru- 
ments of oiu" knowledge, wonderful as they are, are 
, yet &r too weak to carry us into all the regions to 
* " 'i we may soar on the wir.ga of our imagination. 
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In comparing man with tte other animals, we need 

not enter here into the physiological questions whether 
the difFerenca between the body of an ape and the body 
of a man is one of dej^ree or of kind. However that 
question is settled by physiologists we need not be 
tifraid. If the structure of a mere worm is such aa 
to fill the human mind with awe, if a single glimpse 
which we catch of the infinite wisdom displayed in the 
organs of the lowest i-feature gives us an intimation of 
the wisdom of its Divine Creator fer transcending the 
powers of our conception, how are we to criticise and 
disparage the most highly organized creatures of His 
creation, creatures as wonderfully made as we our- 
selves ? Are there not many creatures on many points 
more perfect even than man ? Do we not envy tlia 
lion's strength, the eagle's eye, the wings of every 
bird ? If there existed animals altogether as perfect 
as man in their ])liysical structure, nay, even more pei^ 
feet, no thoughtful man would ever be uneasy. Hia 
true superiority rests on different grounds, " I con- 
fess," Sydney Smith writes, " I feel myself so much 
at ease about the superiority of mankind — I have 
such a marked and decided contempt for the under- 
standing of every baboon I have ever seen — I feel 
so sure that the blue ape without a tail will never 
rival us in poetry, painting, and music, that I see no 
reason whatever that justice may not be done to the 
few fi-agments of soul and tatters of understanding 
which they may, really possess." The playfulness of 
Sydney Smith in handhng serious and sacred subject! 
has of late been found fault with by many: but hu- 
mor is a safer sign of strong convictiriiis and perfetf 
, safety than guarded solemnity. 
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With regard to oar owii problem, no one can doubt 
that certain animals possess all the physical requiie- 
jnents for articnlato speech. There is no letter of the 
alphabet which a parrot will not learn to pronounce.' 
The fact, therefore, that the parrot is without a ian- 
jpiage of his own, must be explained hy a difference 
between the mental, not between t]\e physical, facultiia 
of the animal and miin ; and it is by a comparison of 
the mentfil Acuities alone, such as we find iheni in 
man and brutes, that we may hope to discover what 
constitutes the indispensable qualification for language, 
a qualification to be foimd in man alone, and in no 
other creature on earth. 

I say mental faculties, and I mean to claim a large 
share of what we call our mental faculties for the 
higher animala. These animals have sensation, per- 
ception, memory, will, and intellect, only we must re- 
strict intellect to the comparing or interlacing of single 
perceptions. Al! these points can be proved by irref- 
ragable evidence, and that evidence has TTover, I be- 
lieve, been summed up with greater lucidity and power 
than in one of the last publications of M. P. Flourens, 
" De la Raison, du G^nie, et de la Folie : " Paris, 

' "L'una^ de la main. In marche fa dtmc piedi,lB rasasmbluice, qnoiqaa 
^rustii^re, da In riicu, Mua lea acied qui peuvcat r^nuller de ceCte confonnllii 

. d'orgaiiieation, onC Ikii donaer lu aiagc Is nom i'lioiame niueagi, par dei 
hommea k la v^ril* qai I'flaient b dcmi, et qui ne snvaiBiit comp-irer que 

ihsrappurU ext^rieuis. Que serait-ce, si, pur unc combinaiBon de nature 
•Ufsi possible que luute autre, Ib singe elLt eu Ib voIx du perroqUEt, it, 

.eoiunia lui, la faculty de la parole? Lb sini^ parlitnt eQt rendu iDUrtle 
d'^tonnemeat Teap^ce huinalne euti^re, et I'auralC B^duita au puint que le 
philoBophe aurait eu grand'peine h. d^^montrer qu'avec loua cea beaux 
(IlribaO humainii le aiiiKe n'eo itait paE< moiut une bSIe. 11 est done 
iunreuic, pour notre in'elligBnce, que la nature alt s^parli et jilaci, dans 
Jeus eaptcea trta-diBlJrenlca, I'iiailaiion (le la parole et celle de qih 
fealee." — Buffun, us quoted by Flourens, p. 77. 
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1861. There are no doubt many people who are aa 
much frightened ut the idea that brutes have souls and 
are able to tliiiik, as by " the blue ape witliout a tail." 
But their fright is entirely i)f their own making. If 
people will use such words ns soul or thought without 
making it clear to themselves and others what they 
mean by them, these words will slip away under their 
feet, and the i-esult must be painful. If we once ask 
the question, Have brutes a aoul? we shall never arrive 
at any conclusion ; for soul has been so many times 
defined by pbilosopbera from Aristotle down to Hegel, 
that it means everything and nothing. Suc!i bas been 
the confusion caused by the promiscuous employment 
of the ill-defined terma of mental philosophy that we 
find Descartes rejiresenting brutes as living machines, 
whereas Leibniz claims for them not only souls, but 
immortal souls. " Next to the error of those who 
deny the existence of G-ud," says Descartes, " there 
is none so apt to lead weak minds from the right path 
of virtue, as to think that tlie soul of brutes is of the 
same nature as our own ; and, consequently, that we 
have nothing to fear or to hope after this life, any mora 
than flies or ants ; whereas, if we know bow much they 
differ, we understand much better that our aoul is quite 
independent of the body, and consequently not subject 
to die with the body." 

The spirit of these remarks is excellent, but the ar- 
gument is extremely weak. It does not follow that 
brutes have no souls because they have no human 
souls. It does not follow that the souls of nieu are 
not immortal, because the souls of brutes are not im- 
mortal ; nor has the major p-emiss ever been y roved b 
*uy philosopher, namely, that the souls of bru 
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itwcessarilj be destroyed and annihilated by death. 

Xeihniz, who has defended the immortality of the hu- 
man soul with stronger arguments than even Descartes, 
writes : — "I found at last how the souls of brutes and 
their sensations do not at all interfere with the inimor- 
tBlity of human sonla ; on the contrary, nothing serves 
better to establish our natural immortality than to be- 
lieve that all souls are imperishable." 

Instead of entering into these perplexities, which are 
chiefly due to the loose employment of ill-defined terms, 
let us simply look at the facts. Every unprejudiced 
observer will admit that — 

1. Brutes see, hear, taste, smell, and feel ; that is to 
■ay, they have five senses, just like ourselves, neither 
more nor less. They have both sensation and perce|>- 
tion, a point which has been illustrated by M. Flom-ens 
by the most interesting esperinaents. If the roots ol 
&B optic nerve are removed, the retina in the eye of 
R bird ceases to be excitable, the iris is no longer mova- 
ble ; the animal is blind, because it has lo:it tlie organ 
e£ emsation. If, on the contrary, the cerebral lobes are 
removed, the eye remains pare and sound, the retina 
excitable, the iris movable. The eye is preserved, yet 
the animal cannot see, because it has lost the organs of 
perceftio-n. 

2. Brutes have sensations of pleasure and pain. A 
iog that is beaten behaves exactly like a child that is 
ebasrised, and a dog that is fed and fondled exhibits the 
lame signs of satisfaction as a boy under the same cir- 
cumstances. We can only judge from signs, and if 
'hey are to be trusted in the case of children, they 
must be trusted likewise in the case of brutes. 

3. Brutes do not forget, or as philosophers would 
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My, brutes have memory. They know iheir 
they know their hume ; they evince joy on recoj^ 
ing those who have hceii kind to them, and they bear 
malice for years to tlioso by whom they have been in- 
Bulteil or ill-treated. Who does not recollect the dog 
Argos in the Odyasey, who, after so many years' "~ 
sence, was the first to recognize Uiys: 

4. Brntes arc able to compare and to distingi 
A parrot wilt take up a nut, and throw it down again 
without attempting to crack it. He has found that it 
is liglit ; this he could discover only by comparing the 
weight of the good nuts with that of the bad : and he 
has found that it has no kernel; this he could dis- 
cover only by wJiat philosophers would dignify with the 
gi-and title of syllogism, namely, "all light nuts 
hollow; tliis is a light nut, therefbre this nut is 
low." 

5. Brutes have a will of their own. I appeal to any 
one who has evei' ridden a restive horse. 

6. Brutes show signs of shame and pride. Here 
again any one ■who has to deal with dogs, who has 
watched a retriever with sparkling eyes placing a pai^ 
tridge at his master's feet, or a hound slinking away 
with his tail between his legs from the huntsman's 
call, will agree that these signs admit of but one inter- 
pretation. The difficulty begins when we use philo- 
sopliical language, wlien we claim for brutes a moral 
sense, a conscience, a power of distinguishing good and 
evil ; and, as wc gain nothing by these scholastic tei 
it is better to avoid them altogether. 

7. Brutes show signs of love and hatred. Tbi 
tro well-anthenticated stories of dogs following 

' Odyssey, ivii. 300. 
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masters to the grave, and refusing food from any one. 
Nor is there any doubt that brutes will watch their 
opportunity till they revenge themselves on those whom 
they dislike. 

If, with all these facts before us, we deny that brutes 
have sensation, perception, memory, will, and intellect, 
we ought to bring forward powerful arguments for in- 
terpreting the signs which we observe in brutes so dif- 
ferently from those which we observe in men. 

Some philosophers imagine they have exj)lained ev- 
erything, if they ascribe to brutes instinct instead of 
intellect. But, if we take these two words in their 
usual acceptations, they surely do not exclude each 
other.^ There are instincts in man as well as in brutes. 
A child takes his mother's breast by instinct; the 
spider weaves its net by instinct ; the bee builds her 
cell by instinct. No one would ascribe ta the child a 
knowledge of physiology because it employs the exact 
muscles whicli are required for sucking ; nor shall we 
claim for the spider a knowledge of mechanics, or for 
the bee an acquaintance with geometry, because we 
could not do what they do without a study of these 
sciences. But what if we tear a spider's web, and see 
the spider examining the mischief that is done, and 
either giving up liis work in despair, or endeavoring to 
mend it as well as may be ? ^ Surely here we have 
the instinct of weaving controlled by obsei'vation, 
by comparison, by reflection, by judgment. Instinct, 
whether mechanical or moral, is more prominent in 

^ *^ The evident marks of reasoning 'n the other animals, — ot rbasomng 
which I cannot but think as unquestionable as the instincts that mingle 
with it." — Bi'own^ Woiks^ vol. i. p. 446 

3 Flourens, De la Raison, p. 51. 
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brutes than in man ; but it exists in botb, as i 
intellect is shared by both. 

Where, then, is the difference between brute and 
man?' What is it that man can do, and of which 
we find no signs, no i-utiiincnts, in the whole brute 
world? I answer without hesitation: the one gi'eat 
barrier between the brute and man is Language, Man 
speaks, and no brate has ever uttered a word, Lari' 
guage is our Rubicon, and no brute will dare to cross 
it. This is our matter of fact answer to those who 
speak of development, who think tliey discover the rudi- 
ments at least of all liuman faculties in npes, and who 
would tain keep open the possibility that man is only 
a more favored beast, the triumphant conqueror in the 
primeval struggle for life. Language is something 
more palpable tnan a fold of the brain, or an angle of 
llie skull. It admits of no cavilling, and no process of 
natural selection will ever distill significant words < 
of the notes of birds or the cries of beasts. 

Language, however, is only the outward sign. Wo ' 
may point to it in our arguments, we may challenge 
our opponent to produce anything approaching to it 
from the whole brute world. But if this were all, if 
the art of employing articulate sounds for the purpc 
of communicating onr impressions were the only thiiq 

' To allow that "Irutaa hava tbrtuiu nienUl endowiUBiila . 
with men," .... " deaires, aS'cvtionfl, iucdidij, simpla imagiuHlioD.or Eht 
puvrer of reproduciag ths BeDsilrle past in meuMl picluree, uxi evea jaig- 

(Mijiii, Amer. Auacl. 8, p. Ill 

rcRlly acta, so (kr as we know, liko huinjiii inUlJiict. la : 

llie philuiopbical logiciand lell us Iliat all reasouilig is ri 

*l' uimpU JudginenCit. And Aristotls declares Thnl eve 

wlik-li is, we eut^DKC, "reproduriiiK Ihe f^emnble pasi in 

— ia» Bort of reasoning (H avajufoiiBtte^^ hart uluv inM.ayxiiiUit i^ 

kM Gray, Nahiral .Stlediiii ' 
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by whtcli we could assert our superiority over the 
brote creation, we might not unreasonably feel some- 
what uneasy at having the gorilla so close on our 
heels. 

It cannot be denied that brutes, though tliey do not 
nse articulate sounds for that purpose, have neverthe- 
less means of their own for communicating with each 
other. When a whale is struck, the whole shoal, 
though widely dispersed, are instantly made aware of 
Ihe pi-esence of an enemy ; and when the grave-digger 
beetle finds the carcass of a mole, he hastens to com- 
rannicate the discovery to his fellows, and soon returns 
with his four confederates.' It is evident, too, that 
dogs, though they do not speak, possess the power of 
understanding much that is said to them, their names 
and the calls of their master; and other animals, such 
as the parrot, can pronounce every articulate sound- 
Hence, altliongh for the purpose of philosophical war- 
fare, articulate language would still form an impregna- 
ble position, yet it is but natural that for our own sat- 
isfaction we should try to find out in what the strength 
of our position really consists ; or, in other words, that 
we should try to discover tliat inward power of which 
language is the outward sign and manifestation. 

For this purpose it will be best to examine the 
opinions of those who approached our problem from 
another point ; who, instead of looking for outward 
and palpable signs of difference between brute and 
man, incpured into the inward mental faculties, and 
tried to determine the point where man transcendi 
the barriers of the brute intellect. That point, it 
truly determined, ought to coincide with the staitin^ 

1 Conac^enn, ilaek der Natucr, vi., qu'ited by Uarah, p. 33, 
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point of langwage: and, if so, that coincidence ougl 

to explain the problem which occupies us at present 

I shall read an extract from Locke's Essay concei 
ing Human Unde rata n ding. 

After having explained how oniveraal ideas 
made, how the mind, having observed the same coloi 
in chalk, and snow, and milk, comprehends these singh 
|iL'rce]>tions under the geneml conception of whil 
Locke continues:' " If it may be doubted, whethi 
beasts compound and enlarge their ideas that way 
any degree: this, I think, I may be positive in, iht 
the power of abstracting is not at all in them ; an( 
that the having of genei-al ideas is that which puts 
[terfecC diiitinction betwixt man and brutes, and is 
excellency which the &ciilties of brutes do by 
means attain to." 

If Locke is right in considering the having genei 
ideas as the distinguishing feature between man and 
brutes, and, if we ourselves are right in pointing to 
language as the one palpable distinction between the 
two, it would setm to follow that language is the r 
ward sign and realization of that inward faculty wli 
is called the (acuity of abstraction, but which is betti 
known to ns by the Iiomely name of Reason. ^ 

Let us now look back to the result of our fonnt 
Lectures. It was this. After we had explained evei 
thing ill the growth of language that can be explained, 
there remained in the end, as the only inexplicable iv- 
siduum, what we callud roots. Those roots formed thf 
constituent elements of all languages. This discovei 
has simplified the problem of the origiji of langui 
immensely. It has taken away all excuse fw the 
» Book ii. chapter si, \ 10. 
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rapturous descriptions of language which invariably 
preceded the argiimeiit that Inn^nairp rnnst have a 
divine origin. Wo shall hear no more of that 
derfiil "insiTunient which can express all we see, and 
hear, and taste, and toucli, and smell ; whicli is tha 
breathing image of the whole world; wliicli gives form 
to the airy feelings of our aouls, and body to tlie loftiest ( 
dreams of our imagination ; wliieh can airange 
curate perspective the past, the present, and tiie future, 
and throw over everything the varying hues of cer- 
tainty, of doubt, of contingency. All this is peifectly \ 
true, but it is no longer wonderful, at least not in tha I 
Arabian Nights sense of that word. " Tlie speculative j 
mind," as Dr. Ferguson says, " in comparing the first j 
and last steps of the progress of language, feels the 
same sort of amazement witli a traveller, who, after 
rising insensibly on the slope of a hill, comes to look \ 
from a precipice of an almost unfathomable depth to I 
the summit of which he scarcely believes himself to I ' 
!iave ascended without supernatural aid." To certain / 
minds it is a disappointment to he led down again by 
the hand of history from that high summit. They 
p refer the unintelligible w hich they can admire, to tha 
i ntelligible which tliey can only understand. IJut to a 
mature iit fn j reality is more attractive than fiction , and 
sitn]>lii;-ity more wonili^rfiil t|ian cumpliratinn. Roots 
may seem dry things as compared with the poetry of 
Goethe. Yet there is soniethinir more truly wonderful 
i n a root tlian in all the lyrics of the world . 

What, then, are these roots? In our modem lan- 
giiagfS roots can only Ije discovei'ed by scientific anal- 
ysis, and, even as fiir back as Sanskrit, we may saj 
that no root was over used as a noun or as a \-erb. 
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But originally roots were thus used, and in Chinuse y 
have fortunately preaurved to us a representative of J 

that primitive radical stage which, like the granite, 
underlies all other strata of human speech. Tlia 
Aiyan root DA, to give, appears in Sanskrit dd-nam, 
donum, gift, as a substantive ; in do, Sanskrit daddmi. 
Greek di-do-mi, I give, as a verb; but the root DA 
can never be used by itsulf. In Chinese, on the con- 
trary, tile root TA, as sucli, is used in the sense of a 
noun, greatness ; of a verb, to be great j of an adverb, 
greatly or much. Roots therefore are not, as is com- 
monly maintaine-d, merely scientific abstractions, but 
they were used originally as real words. What wo 
want to find out is this. What inward mental phase 
i a it that cor rgspo nda to t hese roots, as the g g gggot 3 
human ^eet:!i ? ■ 

Two theories have been started to solve this problem. 1 
which, for shortness' sake, I shall call the Bow-woi o 
i heorif and the Pook - pooh_j Ae{m/.^ 

According to the firs t, roots are imilations o 
^ccm;ili|tg. tO-tlifl-. s econd , th e y -ace in v ol 
tions. The first tlieory was very popular among 
philosophers of tlie eighteenth century, and, a 
held by many distinguished scholara and philosophers 
we must examine it mofe carefully. It is suppose 
then that man, being as yet mute, heard the voices o 
birds and dogs and cowa, tiie thunder of the cloui 
the roaring of the sea, the iiistling of the forest, t 
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murmurs of the brook, and tbe whisper of the breeze. 
He tried to imitate these sounds, anJ finding bi s 
mimicking cries useful aa slpis of the objects from 
w hicli they proceeded, he foll owed uj]_thii_ idea and 
elaborated language. This view was most ably de- 
Tended by Herder.^ "Man," he says, "shows con 
Bcioua reflection when his soul acts so freely that it 
may separate, in the ocean of sensations which rush 
into it through the senses, one single wave, arrest it 
regard it, being conscious all the time of regarding this 
one single wave. Man proves his conscious reflection 
when, out of the dream of images that float past his 
senses, lie can gather himself up and wake fur a mo- 
ment, dwelling intently on one image, fixing it with a" 
bright and tranqnil glance, and disc overing foi- h imself - 
those signs by which he knows that^hia is dan image 
an d no" other. Man proves his conscious reflection 
when he not only perceives vividly and distinctly all 
the feacures of an object, but is able to separate and 
recognize one or mora of them as its dislingnishing 
features." For instance, " Man sees a lamb. He 
does not see it like tlie ravenous wolf. He is not 
disturbed by any uncontrollable instinct. He wants 
to know it, but be is neither drawn towards it nor 
repelled from it by his senses. The lamb stands be- 
fore him, as represented by his senses, white, soft, 
woolly. The conscious a nd reflecting so ul of man 
looks for a disting uishing mark ; — the lamb bleats I 
— the mark is founcUThe bleating whTcli made the 
sti'ongest impression, which stood apart irom all othei 

1 A fuller accouDt or Ibe viewt of Herder and otber pbilcwopbcrs on tbt 
origia of Un^iiUb-B may be found in Slemllial'B useful liltle work, "Du 
Unprungder Spr-ubc:" Berlin, 18^. 
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impressions of sight or toacb, remaiiia hi the ao« 
The lamb returns — white, soft,, woolly. The 
sees, touches, reflects, looks for a mark. The lainh 
bleats, and now the soul has recognized it. ' Ah, 
thou art the bleating animal,' the soul says within 
herself; and tiie sound of bleating, perceived as the 
ilislniguisbing mark of the iamb, becomes the name 
uf the lamb. It was the comprehended mark, tha 
word. And what is the whole of our language 
& collection of such words ? " 

Our answer is, that though there are names 
every language for med by mere j mtta uon oi' sou nd, ^ 
t_hes^co nstituteji veix_ sniall propo r tiun" of our dicti oi 
a r^. They arc the iilaythings, not the tools, of li 
fjuage , and any attempt to reduce the must commo n 
anJjiecessaiyjvoi'dsto imitative roots ends in complete 
failure. Herder himselX after having'inost atreiiuously 
defended tiiis theory of Onomatopoieia, as it ia called, 
and iiaving gained a prize which the Berlin Academy 
had otffred for the best essay on the origin of languaj^ 
renounced it openly toward lei e yea of 1 's lite, 
and threw himself in desj a o 1 e n s of hose 

who looked upon language a a idou ly e aled. 

We cannot deny the possib 1 y I at u la mage might 
have been formed on the p n pie of m ta on all we 
say is, that as yet no lunnia^e I as I n d co ered 
that was so formed. An Ella Ch a see- 

ing a dish placed beJbre 1 m abou w h cl he felt 
suspicious, and wishing to kn 11 t naa ■_ 

iuck. said, with an interrogative accent, 

Quackjuack f 
He recfived the clear and straightforward answer, 
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This, no doubt, was as good as the most eIo<|ui;nt 
conversation ou tlie same aubject between" ail "EiiglTsli- 
man and a French wait gr. But I duubt whether it 
desem 
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We 



We do not sjieak of 
[itak of a eow, not of 
a moo. Of a Iamb, not of a i>aa. It is the same in 
mora ancient languages, sucli as Greek, Latin, and 
Sanskrit. If this principle of Onomatopoieia is ap nli- 
c^ble an ywhere, it would be in th e formatijin of the 

vain for any siiiii \^ 



names of amuiaU . Yet we listen L 



larity between goose and cackling, hen and clucking, |j 
duck and quacking, sparrow and chirping, dove and U 
cooing, hog and grnnting, cat and mewing, betweeu j 
dog and barking, yelping, snarling, or growling. ' 

There are of course some names, audi aa ciickoot 
which are clearly formed by an imitation of sonnd. 
But words of this kind are, like artificial flowers, 
without a root. They are sterile, and are unfit to 
express anything beyond the one object which they 
imitate. If you remember the vaiiety of derivatives 
that could be formed from the root spac, to see, you 
will at once perceive the diffej-er.ce between the fabri- 
cation of such a word as cuckoo, and the true natural 
growth of words- 
Let us compare two words such as cucJcoo and 
raven. Cuckoo in English is clearly a mere imitation 
ihf the cry of that bird, even more so than the cor- 
responding terms in Greek, Sanaknt, and Latin. In 
tliL'se languages the imitative element has received ths 
t-n|i[)ort of a derivative sniDs ; we have kokila in San- 
skrit, and kokkyx in Greek, cucuhis in Latin.^ Cuckoo 
is, in fact, a modern word, which has taken the place 

> Pott, Etymologiscfaa FoTBchungcn, i, BT; ZvilEclirm, iii. 4ri. 
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of the Anglo-Saxon ffeao, tbe German Oau.h, and, 
' being purely oiiomatopoetic, it is of course not liable 
to the changes of Grimm's Law, As the word cuckoo 
|iredicates notliing bnt the sound of a particular bird, it 
could never be applied for expressing any general qual- 
ity in which other animals might share; and the only 
derivatives to which it might give rise are words ex- 
pressive of a metaphorical likenes s with th e bird. The 
same applies to cock, the San sk rj Ckukkutai Here, too, 
Grimm's Law does not apply, for both woi-ds were 
intended to convey merely the cackling sound of the 
bird ; and, as this intention continued to be felt, 
phonetic change was less likely to set in. The Sanskrit 
kukhiia is not derived from any root, it simjily repeats 
tlie cry of the bird, and the only derivatives to which 
it gives rise are metaphorical expressions, such as the 
French coqud, originally strutting about like a cock ; 
coquefterie ; cocart, conceited ; cocarde, a, cockade ; co- 
qiidieot, originally a cock's comb, then tlie wild red 
poppy, likewise so called fi-om its similarity with a 
cock's comb. 

Let us now examine the word raven. It might 
teem at tirst, as if this also was merelv onomato- 
poijtic. Some people imagine they perceive a kind 
of similarity between the word raven and the cry of 
that bird. This seems still more so if we compare 
the Anglo-Saxon hrafn, the German Rahe, Old High- 
German hraban. The Sanskrit Mrava also, the Latin 
corvus, and the Greek korone, all are supposed to show 
some similarity with the unmelodlous sound of Maitrt 
Corbeaa. But as soon as we analyze the word we find 
that it is of a different structure from cuckoo or coeh. 
It is derived from a root which ha*, a general predica- 



dve power. The root ru or km Is not a mere imitation 

of the cry of the raven ; it embraces many cries, from ' 
the harshest to the softest, and it might liave been 
applied to the nightingale as well as to the raven. In 
Sanskiit this root exists as ru, a verb which ia applied 
to the murmuring sound of rivers aa well as to the 
barking of dogs and the mooing of cows. From it are 
derived numerous words in Sanskrit. In Latin we find 
raunus, lioarae ; runtor, a whisper ; in German runeii, 
to speak low, and runa, mystery. The Latin lamen- 
turn stands for an original ravtmentum or ci-avimentum. 
This root )-u has several secondary forms, such as the 
Sanskrit rud, to cry ; the Latin raff in rugire, to howl ; 
the Grreek hi-u or klu^ in klaio, klausoviai; the Sanskril 
krui, to shout ; the Gothic /crukjan, to crow, and hrop- 
jan, to ciy ; the German rafen. Even the common 
Aryan word for hearing is closely allied to this root. 
It ia eru in Sanskrit, kli/o in Greek, cltto in Latin ; and 
before it took tlie recognized meaning of hearing, it 
meant to sound, to ring. When a noise wits to be 
heard in a far distance, the man who first perceived 
't might well have said I ring, for his ears were 
tounding and ringing ; and the same verb, if once 
used as a transitive, expressed exactly what we mean 
by I hear a noise. 

You will \mve perceived thus that the process which 
led to the formation of the ^vord kdraua in Sanskril 
is quite distinct from that which produced cuckoo. 
Kdrava ' means a shouter, a caller, a crier. It might 

> Kiraea, eiplaiiied in Sanskrit by tu-Tjea, having a bad voicu, is aup- 
toscd to be » niare dialectical corruptiou of kram at knrea. Kof livij pre- 

detlveJ frum iri. 
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have been applied to many birds ; but it hseame thu 
traditional and recognized iiaiEe for the croiv. Cuckoo 
could never mean anything but the cuckoo, and while 
a word like raven lias ever so many relations tVom a 
rumor down to a row, cuckoo stands by itself 'ike a 
stick ir. a living hedge. 

It is curious to observe how apt we are to deceive 
ourselves when we once adopt this system of Onoraat- 
opoieia. Who does not imagine that he heara in the 
word "thunder" an imitation of the rolling and rum- 
bling noise which the old Germans ascribed to their 
God Thor playing at nine-pins 7 Yet thunder is 
clearly the same word as the Latin tonitru. The root 
is tan, to stretch. From this root tan, we have in 
Greek tonos, our tone, tone being produced by the 
stretching and vibrating of cords. In Sanskrit the 
sound thunder is exprtjssed by the same root tan^ but 
in the dei-ivatives tanyu, tanycUu, and tanayitnu, thun- 
dering, WQ perceive no trace of the rumbling noise 
which we imagined we perceived in the Latin tonitru 
and the Engliah tltunder. The very same root tan, to 
.itretch, yields some derivatives which are anything but 
rough and noisy. The English tender, the French teiir- 
dre^ the Latin tener, are deri^'ed from it. Like ienui)s, 
the Sanskrit lanii, the English thin, tener meant orig- 
inally what was extended over a larger surface, then 
thin, llien delicate. The relationship betwixt tender, 
Udn, and thunder would be hard to establish if the 
original conception of thunder had really been its 
rumbling noise. 

Who does not imagine that he hears something sweel 
Vi the French siicre, xucr^f Yet sugar came from In- 
Jia, and it is there caJled iarkliara, which is anything 



'bot sweet sounding. Thb s'arkhira is the same word 
u sugar; It waa culled in Latin sacc/iarum, and wo 
gtiil speak of «acc/iaWne Juice, wliich is sugar juice. 

In squirrel again some people ' iinaginu tlicy hear 
BOmetliing uf the rustling ami wliirling of tlie little 
Knimal. But we have only tu trace the name back 
to Greek, and there we find that skiouros ia composed 
of two distinct words, the one meaning sliade, the 
other tail ; the animal being called shade-tad by the 
Greeks, 

Thus the word eat, the (jerman katze, is supposed 
to be an imitation of the sound made hy a cat spitting. 
But if the spitting were expressed by the sibilant, that 
sibilant docs not exist in the Latin catus, nor in ca(, or 
kitten, nor in the German kater.^ The Sanskrit mitr- 
idrq, cat, might seem to imitate llie purring of tha cat • 
but it is derived from the root rnrij, to clean, mdrjdra 
meaning the animal that always clians itself. | 

Many more instances might be given to show how 
easily we are deceived by the constant connection of 
-certain sounds and certsiin meanings in the words of 
TOr own language, and how readily we imagine tha 
there is something in the sound to tell us the meaning 
tii tlie words. " The sound must seem an echo to the 

Most of these Onomatopoieias vanish as soon as vm 
trace our own names back to Anglo-Saxon and Gothic, 
or compare them with their cognates in Greek, Latin, 
or Sanskrit. The number of names which are I'eaily 
flirnied by an imitation of sound dwindle down to a 
veiy small quotum if cross-examined hy the compara- 
tive philologist, and we are left in the end with thn 

1 Ses Pirlul, Aryta Priinitib. p. 3S1. 
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conTiction that thougli a language might havo been 
made out of the roaring, fizzing, hissing, gobbling, 
twittering, cracking, banging, slamming, and rattling 
sounds of nature, the tongues with which tee are ac- 
quainted point to a different origin.' 

And so we find many philosophers, and among tbem 
Condlllac, protustlng against a theory which would 
place man even below the animal. Why sliould man 
be supposed, they say, to have taken a lesson fi-om 
birds and beasts ? Does he not utter cries, and sobs, 
and shouts himself, according as he is affected by fear, 
pain, or joy ? These cries or interjections were rep- 
resented as the natural and real begiimings of human 
sJ^ecTi. Everything else was su])[Msed to have been 
elsbbrated after their mode!. This is what I call the 
Interjectional, or Pooh-pooh, Theory. 

Our answer to this theory Is the same as to the 
former. There are no doubt in every language inter- 
jections, and some of lliem may become tritditional, 
and enter into the composition of words. But these 
interjections are only the outskirts of real languago. 
Language begins where luterjectlons end. There is 
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J much difference betwoeu a real word, such as " to 
laugh," and the iiiteijection lia, ha 1 between " I suf- 
fer," and oh I &s there 13 between tlie involuntary act 
and noise of sneezing, and the verb " to sneeze." We 
snei^ze, and cough, and scream, and laugh in tlic same 
manner as animals, but If Epicurus tells us that wo 
Bpeak in the same manner as dogs bark, moved bj 
nature,' our own experience will tell us that this is 
not the case. 

An excellent answer to the inteijectional theory baa 
leen given by Hnmp TooVp. 

" The dominion of speech," he says,^ " is erected 
upon the downfall of interjections. Without the art- 
ihl contrivances of langaage, mankind would have 
had nothing but interjections with which to coramuni- 

te, orally, any of their feelings. The uei gbin g of a 
horse, the lowing of a cow, the barking of a dog, the 
purring of a cat, sneeaing. cougliing, groajung, shriek- 
ing, and every other involuntary convulsion with oral 
Bound, have almost as good a title to be called parts 
of sijeech, as inteqections have. Voluntary iiitetjec- 
tions are only em|}loyed where the suddenness and 
vehemence of some affection or passion returns men 
to their natural state ; and makes them for a moment 
forget the use of speech ; or when, from some circum- 
stance, the shortness of time wOl not permit them to 
' exercise it." 

As in the case of Onomatopoieia, it cannot be de- 

' '0 yap 'EmKOiipot l^iv, Br- obxl htiannii'vui oiiTOi IScvro rii imfia- 
ta. iilik ipBaiKuf tUHni/ioioi, uf oi S/iaaaVTi; xa2 wraipovrei ital /lujiuutviM 
<oi iJjucrowTEC Kal arsva^Ti^, — Leiwh, SprBch-philosophie der Allan, i 
The statement is taken from Proclua, and I doubt -wba^ber lie repra- 
wntol EpIcuroB rigbll.v. 

* ffiTareions of Purle)-, p. 32. 



Died that with hiteijec^tiuns, too, some kind of language 
might have been, formed ; hut not a language hku that 
which we find in nunioroua varieties among all the races 
of men. One short iiiteijectioii may be more power- 
ful, more to the point, moro eloquent than a long speech. 
In fact, interjections, together with gestures, the move- 
ments of tlie muscles of the mouth, and the eye, would 
be quite sufficient for all puqioaes which language an- 
swers with the majority of mankind. Lucian, in his 
treatise on dancing, mentions a king wbose dominions 
bordered on the Euxine. He happened to be at Rome 
in the reign of Nero, and, having seen a pantomime 
perform, begged him of the emperor as a present, in 
order that he might employ him as an interpreter 
among the nations in his neighborhood with whom lie 
could hold no intercourse on account of the diversity 
of language. A pantomime meant a pereon who could 
mimic everything, and tliere is hardly anything which 
cannot be thus expressed. We, having language at 
our command, have neglected the art of speaking with- 
out words ; but in the south of Europe that art ii 
still (jreserved. If it be true that one look may speak 
volumes, it ia clear tliat we might save ourselves 
much of the trouble entailed by the use of discursive 
speech. Yet we must not forget that hum.' uyh! 
tut '. 'pook! are as little to be called words as the ex^ 
pressive g<»Cure3 which usually accompany these ex- 
climations. 

As to the attempts at deriving some of our words 
(.■tymolofjieally from mere interjections, they are apt to 
fail from the same kind of misconception which leads 
iiH tn imagine that there is something expressive in tha 
iounds iif words. Thus it is said " tliat the idea di 
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disgust take^ its rise in the senses of smell and taste, in 
the iirst iustaiiCQ probably in smell alone ; tb;it in de- 

! fending ourselves from a bad smell we are instinctively 
impelled to screw up the nose, and to expire strongly 
Uirougli the compressed and protruded lips, giving rise 
to a sound represented by the interjections faugh I foil 1 
fie I From tliis interjection it is proposed to derive not 
only such words BiS foul and filth, but, by transferring it 
from natural to moi-al aversion, the English _/ien(f, the 
German Feind." If this were true, we should suppose 
that the expression of contempt was chltifly conveyed 
by the Rspii-ate f, by the strong emission of (he breath- 
ing with half-opened lips. But fiend is a participle from 
a root _&n, to hate ; in Gothic fijan ; and as a Gothic 
aspirate always corresponds to a tenuis in Sanskrit, the 
same root in Sanskrit would at once lose its expressive 
power. It exists in fact in Sanskrit as piy^ to hate, to 
destroy ; just as friend is derived from a root which in 
Sanskrit is jaii to delight.^ 

There is one more remark which I have to make 
about the Interjectional and the Onomatopoetic theo- 

^ ThsibUDwing list orCblncM intErjeclIans nuy be of Intererti — 

bu, to express surprise. I 

fu, the same. 

tuii, 10 express adiairBtioa and apprabatiDn. I 

i, to express distress. \ 

tsie tsie, sxhorlative particle. 
ai, to express contcinpl. 
n-lin, to express pnin. 
shm-f, all, indeed. 



\ 
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lies, naniuly [his : If the constituent elements uf Iiunuui 
Bpeecli were either mera cries, or the mlmickitig of the 
cries of nature, it would be difficult to nndersland wh^ 
bmtcs should be without language. There is not only 
the parrot, but the inocking-bird and others, \Fliich can 
imitate moEt successfully both articulate and inarticuUte 
sounds ; and there is hardly an Animal without tlie fac- 
ulty of uttering interjections, such as hutF, hiss, baa, &c. 
It is clear also that if what puts a perfect distinctioD 
betwixt man and brutes is the having of general ideas, 
language which arises from interjections and from the 
imitation of the cries of animals could not claim to be 
the outivard sign of that distinctive Acuity of man. 
All words, ill the beginning at least (and this is th« 
only point which interests us), would Lave been the 
Mgns of individual impressions and individual percep- 
tions, and would onlj gradually have been adapted to 
the expression of general ideas. 

The theory which is suggested to ns by an analyst 
of language carried out according to the principles of 
comparative philology is the vei^ opposite. We ai-rire 
in the end at roots, and every one of these expresses a 
general, not an individual, idea. Every name, it' w« 
tnalyze it, contains a, predicate by which the object to 
which the name applies was known. 

There is an old controversy among philoaophorg, 
whether language originated in general appellations, or 
in proper names. ^ It is the qtiestion of the priinuin 
.•ognitam, and its consideration wiU help us perhaps in 
discovering the true nature of the root, or the primiiHi 
apjiellatuin. 

Some philosophers, among whom I may mentito) 
1 Sic W. Uvniltoa's Lecturoa, ii. p. HO. 
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Locke, Condillac, Adum Smith, Dr. Brown, and with 
■ome quall^catian Dugald Stewart, maintain tliat all 
terms, as at fii-st employed, are expressive of individual 
objects. I quote from Adam Smitli. " The assi^a- 
tion," he says, "of particular names to denote particn- 
lar objects, that is, the institution of nouns substantive, 
would probably be one of the first stejM towards the 
formation of language. Two savages who had never 
been taught to speak, but had been bred up remote 
&om the societies of men, would naturally begin to 
form that language by which they would endeavor to 
make their mutual wants intelligible to each other by 
uttering certain sounds whenever they meant to denote 
certain objects. Those objects only which were most 
&miliar to them, and which they had most frequent 
occasion to mention, would have particular names as- 
signed to them. The particular cave whose covering 
sheltered them from the weather, the particular tree 
whose fruit relieved their hunger, the particular foun- 
tain whose water allayed their thirst, would first be 
denominated by the words cave, tree, fountain, or by 
whatever other appellations they might tliink proper, 
in that primitive jargon, to mark them. Afterwards, 
when the more enlarged experience of these savages 
had led them to observe, and their necessary occasions 
abliged them to make mention of, other caves, and other 
b^es, and other fountains, they would naturally bestow 
tipon each of those new objects the same nameby which 
ihey had been accustomed to express the similar object 
they were first acquainttid with. The new objects had 
none of them any name of its own, but each of them 
exacTly resembled another object which had such an 
tppellation. It was impossible that those savages could 
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behold the new objects without recollecting the old 
ones ; and the name of the old ones, to whicli the new 
bore ao close a resemblance. When they had occasion, 
therefore, to mention or to point out to each other any 
of the new objects, they would naturally utter tlie name 
of the corre.ipondeiit old one, of which the idea could 
not fail, at that instant, to present itself to their mem- 
cry in the strongest and liveliest manner. And thus 
those words, which were originally the proper names 
of individuals, became the common name of a mlllt^- 
tude. A child that is just learning to speak calls every 
person who comes to the house its papa or its mamma ; 
and thus bestows upon the whole species those names 
which it had been taught to apply to two individuals. 
I have known a clown who did not know the proper 
name of the river which ran by his own door. It was 
the river, he said, and he never heard any other name 
for it. His experience, it seents, had not led him to 
observe any other river. The general word river there- 
fore was, it is evident, in his acceptance of it, a proper 
name signifying an individual object. If this person 
had been carried to another river, would he not readily 
have called it a river? Coidd we suppose any person 
living on the banks of the Thames so ignorant as not 
to know the general word river, but to be acquainted 
only with "he particular word Thamen, if he were 
brought to any other river, would he not readily call 
it a Thames? This, in reality, is no more than what 
they who are well acquainted with the general word 
»re very apt to do. An Englishman, describing any 
great river which he may have seen in some foreign 
conntry, naturally says that it is another Thames. 
.... It is this application of the name of an in- 
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dividual to s great multitude of objects, whose resem- 
blance natui'ttlly recalls the idea of tliat individual, and 
of the name wliich expresses it, that seems originally 
to have jriven occasion to the forniafion of those classes 
and assortments which, in the schools, are called genera 
ftnd gpeciea." 

This extract from Adam Smith will give a clear idea 
tif one view of the formation of thought and language. 
I shall now read another extract, representing the dia- 
metrically opposite view. It is taken from Leibniz,' 
who maintains that general terms are necessary for the 
essential constitution of languages. He Hkewise ap- 
peals to children. "Children," he says, "and those 
who know but little of the language which they attempt 
to speak, or little of the subject on which they would 
employ it, make use of general terms, as thinff, plant, 
animal, instead of using proper names, of which they 
are destitute. And it is certain that all proper or indi- 
vidual names have been originally appellative or gen- 
eral." And again : " Thus I would make bclti to 
affirm that almost all words have been originally gen- 
eral terms, because it would happen very rarely that 
man would invent a name, expressly and without a 
reason, to denote this or that individual. We may, 
therefore, assert that the names of individual things 
were names of species, which were given par excellence, 
or otherwise, to some individual ; as the name Great 
Mead to him of the whole town who had the largest, 
or who was the man of the most consideration of the 
gi-eat heads known." 

It might seem presumptuous to attempt to arbitrate 
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between siicli men as Leibniz and Adam SmitL pat- 
ticularly when both speak so jjositlvely as they do on 
this subject. But there are two ways of judging of 
former philosopbei's. One la to put aside their opinions 
as simply erroneous where they differ fi-om our own. 
This is tlie least satisfactory way of studying ancient 
philosophy. Another way is to try to enter fiiliy intd 
the opinions of those from whom we differ, to make 
thfm, for a time at least, our own, till at last we dis- 
cover the point of view from which each philosopher 
looked at the facta before him, and catch the light in 
which he regarded tliem. We shall then find that 
there is mnch less of downright error in the history 
of philosophy than is commonly supposed; nay, we 
shall find nothing so conducive to a right appreciation 
of truth as a right appreciation of the error by which 
it is surrounded. 

Now, in the case before us, Adam Smith is no doubt 
right, when he says that the first individual cave which 
is called cave gave the name to all other caves. In the 
same manner, tiie first foiiw, thongh a mere enclosure, 
gave the name to all other towns ; the first imperial rea- 
idence on the Palatine liill gave the name to all palaces. 
Slight differences between caves, towns, or palaces are 
readily passed by, and the first name becomes mare 
and more general with every new individual to which 
it is applied. So far Adam Smith is right, and the 
history of almost every substantive might he cited in 
support of his view. But Leibniz is equally right 
when, in looking beyond the first emergence of such 
names as cave or town or palace, he asks how such 
names could have arisen. Let us take the Latin name* 
of 'ave. A cave in Latin is called antrum, eavea, ip»- 
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boua. Now antrum means really the same as intei-mtm, 
Antar in Sanskrit means between and witJdn? Antrum, 
therefure, meant originally what is within or inside the 
jarth or anything else. It is clear, therefore, that such 
\ name could nut have been given to any individual 
»ve, unless the general idea of being within, or in- 
jvardiiess, had been present in the mind. This general 
dea once formtsd, and once expressed by the pronomi- 
aal root an or antar, the process of naming is clear and 
intellirp'ble. The place where the savage could live 
safe from rain and from the sudden attacks of wild 
beasts, a natural hollow in the rock, he would call his 
tcithin, his antrum ; and afterwards similar places, 
■whether dug in the earth or cut in a tree, would be 
liesignated by the same name. The same general 
idea, however, would likewise 8up))!y oilier names, 
and thus we find that the entraih were called antra 
(neuter) in Sanskrit, enteron in Greek, originally 
things within. 

Let us take another word for cave, which i.s cavea or 
eavema. Here again Adam Smith would be perfectly 
right in maintaining that this name, when fii-st given, 
was applied to one particular cave, and was afterwards 
extended to other caves. But Leibniz would be equally 
right in maintaining that in order to call even the first 
hollow cavea, it was necessary that the general idea of 
ihoUow should have been formed in the mind, and should 
liave received its vocal expression cao. Nay we may 
igo a step beyond, for cavu», or hollow, is a secondary, 
^Jnot a primary, idea. Before a cave was called cavea, a 
hollow thing, many things holl:>w had passed before the 
eyes Af m-m. Why then was a hollow thing, or a hole, 

EtymotogiBche Forachangen, p. 324, ttq. 
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called by the root cav? Because what bud been hot 
loweil out was intended at first as a. place of safety and 
protection, as a cover ; and it was called thtirefure by 
the rout ku or eku, which convej'ed the idea of to cover.' 
Hence the general idea of covering existed in ihe mind 
iiefore it was a]>plied to hiding-places in rocks or trees, 
uiid it was not till an expression had thus been frnmud 
fur things hollow or safe in general, that caves in par- 
ticular could be designated hy the name of eavea at 
hollows. ^^ 

Another form for eavui was I 'Aot'toa, hollow. The 
conception was originally the same; a hole was called 
koilori because it served as a cover. But once so used 
k(nlo7i came to mean a cave, a vaulted cave, a vault, 
and thus the heaven was called caelum, the modern del, 
because it was looked upon as a vault or cover for the 
earth. 

It is the same with all nouns. They all express 
originally one out of the many attributes of a thing, 
and that attribute, whether it be a quality or an action, 
is necessarily a general idea. The word thus formed 
was in the first instance intended for one object only, 
though of course it was almost immediately extended 
to the whole class to which this object seemed to 
belong. When a word such as n'wM, river, was first 
foi-med, no doubt it was intended for a. certain river, 
and that river was called rtvue, from a root ru or ww, 
to ran, because of its running water. In many in- 
stances a word meaning river or runner remained the 
proper name of one river, without ever rising to the 
dignity of an appclative. Thus Rhenua, the Rliine 
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means river or runner, but it clung to one river, and 
could not be used as an appellative for others. The 
Ganges is ibe Sanskrit Gangd, literally the Go-go; a 
word very well adapted for any majestic river, but 
m Sanskrit restricted to the one sacred stream. The 
Indus again is the Sanskrit -ihuiLit, and means the irti- 
from syand, to sprinkle. In this case, liowovar, 
tlio proper name was not checked in its growth, but 

IS- used likewise as an appelative for any great stream. 

We liave tlius seen how the controversy about the 
primum cognitum assumes a new and perfectly clear 
aspect. The first thing really known is the general. 
It is through it that we know and name afterwards 
individual objects of which any general idt-a can be 
predicated, and it is only in the third stage that these 
individual objects, thus known and named, become 
again the representatives of whole classes, and their 
names or proper names are i-aised into appellatives.^ 

There is a petrified philosophy in language, and if 
we examine the most ancient word for name we find it 

n&man in Sanskrit, nomen iu Latin, naino in Gothic. 
This ndman stands for gndman, which is preserved in 
Latin co-gnomen. The g is dropped as in natuB, ' 
I for gnatus. Ndmau, therefore, and name are 
derived from the root gn^toltnow, and meant origi- 
nally that hy which we know a thing. 

1 Sir WilliBm Hamiilon ILecUrea on MeCaphygim, ii. p. 327) hdldi * 
frtw inlerinDilialB batwaen thiwa of Admn Smhh and teibniK. "Aaoiu 
knaHledh'e," hd hovb, " pruceeds froni ths conriDied to Iho dliitinvt, frum 
t]ie ru)nie 10 the dulermiiiale, fo, in the mnulha or children, lungusga >l 
fM exprewea neilhei the jneciie\y geneni nor Ibe dctenninalely indk 
.'idual, bu[ [fa: voj^e and coariued, and dm. or thli the uiiiT«rwil Is etabo- 
^aleil l)v i^eneriHcatiun, tbe particular and aingutur bj apecllieatioa and 
'ividualiiatiDn." Some furtber rcmarka on tbia point in Iba Literuj 
Htta, 1S61, p. 1T3. 
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And how do we know things ? We iiei-ceive thing! 
by OUT senses, but our senses convpy to us infnrmadon 
about single things only. But to krww is more than to 
feel, than to perceive, more than to remetnbt^r, more 
than to compare. No doubt words are much ahused. 
We speak of a dog knowhiy his master, of an infant 
knowing his mother. In such expressions, to know 
means to lecogtiize. But to know a thing, means 
more tlian to recognize it. We know a thing if we 
are able to bring it, and any part of it, under more 
general ideas. We then say, not that we have a per- 
ception, hut a conception, or that we have a genera] 
idea of a tiling. The facts of nature are perceived by 
our senses; the thoughts of nature, to borrow an ex- 
pression of Oersted's,, can be conceived by our reasm 
only.^ Now the first step towards this real knowledge, 
a step which, however small in appearance, separates 
man forever from all other animals, is the naming of a 
tiling, or the making a thing knowable. All Darning 
is classificatian, bringing the individual under the gen- 
eral ; aTid whatever we know, whether empirically or 
scientifically, we know it only by means of our gen- 
eral ideas. Other animals have sensation, perception, 
memory, and, in a certain sense, intellect; but all 
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these, in the animal, are conversant with single ohjecta 
only. Man has sensation, perception, memory, intel 
lect, and reason, and it is his reason only that is con- 
versant with general ideas. ^ 

Through reason we not only stand a step above the 
brute creation: we belong to a different world. We 
look down on our merely ajiitnal experience, on our 
aensationa, perceptions, our memory, and our intellect, 
as something belonging to us, but not as constituting 
our most inward and eternal self. Our senses, our 
memory, our intellect, are like the lenses of a telescope. 
But tliere is an eye that looks through them at the 
realities of the outer world, our own rational and self- 
conscious soul ; a power as distinct from our percep- 
tive faculties as the sun is from the earth wliich it fills 
with light, and warmth, and life. 

At the very point where man parts company with 
the brute world, at the first flash of reason as the 
manifestation of the light within us, there we see the 
true genesis of language. Analyze any word you like, 
and you will find that it expresses a general idea pecul 
iar to the individual to which the name belongs. What 
is the meaning of moon? — >the mea 
meaning of sun ? — the iTPget^'T- What is t 
ing of earth? — t he plo ughed. Tlie old name g 
animals, such as cows and sheep, was pa»'u, the Latin 
peeug, which means feeders. Animal itself is a later 
name, and derived from aTumar-Bool. This anima again 
meant originally blowing or breathing, like spirit from 

1 " Ce qui trompe I'hamme, c'cst qu'il vdit liiire aux bf tea plnaieun dea 
I JfcoMS qu'ii iuil, el qu'il ne voit pss que, dnni ccg cboaes-la m^me, lea bStei 
as metlent iju'uue ialelligence groBst^re, bonice, el qu'il mat, Im, ua* 
'^UUigeuiu diiaiJ^i ^apTU."—Floiirent,DelaRaU(ia,^li. 
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ipirarCf and was derived from a root, a?!, to blow 
which gives us anila, wind, in Sanskrit, and anemoi, 
wind, in Greek. GrJiost, the Gennan Geigt, is based on 
the same conception. It is connected with ffuet, with 
yeast, and even with the hissing and boiling gey»er» of 
Ict-'land. Soul is the Gothic saivala, and this is clearly 
I'flatcd to another Gothic word, sam,' which meaus 
llie sea. The sea was called xaim from a root si or 
«i'u, the Greek seto, to shake ; it meant the tossed- 
about water, in contradistinction to stagnant or run- 
ning water. The soul being called saivala, we see 
that it was originally conceived by the Teutonic na- 
tions as a sea within, heaving up and down with every 
breath, and reflecting heaven and earth on the min'ur 
of the deep. 

The Sanskrit name for love is amara; it is derived 
&om snior, to recollect ; and the same root has sup- 
plied the German schmerz, pain, and tlie English smart, 
(If the serpent is called in Sanskrit sarpa . it is' 
because it was conceived under the general idea of 
creeping, an idea expressed by the word nip. But the 
serpent was also called ahi in Sanskrit, in Greek echit 
or echidna, in Latin anguis. This name is derived 
from quite a different root and idea. The root is eiA 
in Sanskrit, or anh, which means to press together, to 
choke, to throttle. Here the distinguishing mark 
from wliich the serpent was named was his throttling," 
and ahi meant sei'pent, as expressing the general ide» 
of thi'otiler. It is a curious root this anh, and it still 
lives in several modern words. In Latin it appears ai 
triffo, anxi, anetum^ to strangle, in angina, quinsy,' in 
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Vigor, suffocation. But angor meant not only quinsy 
or compression of the neck ; it assumed a moral imporl 
utd signifies anguiah or anxietj. The two adjectives 
angustiis, narrow, and auxins, uneasy, both come from 
the same source. In Greek the root retained its nat- 
ural and materia] meaning ; in egyi/g, near, and echis, 
serpent, tlirottler. But in Sanskrit It was chosen witii 
great truth as the proper name of sin. Evil no doubt 
presented itself under various aspects to the human 
mind, and its names are many; but none so expressive 
as those derived from our root, anit, to throttle. Anhaa 
in Sanskrit means sin, hut it does so only because it 
meant oi-iginally throttling, — the consciousness of sin 
being like the grasp of the assassin on the throat of Ins 
victim. All who have seen and contemplated th« 
Btatue of Laokoon and his sons, with the serpent 
coiled round them from head to foot, may realize 
■what those ancients felt and saw when they called sin 
onAaa, or the throttler. This anhrn is the same word 
as the Greek agoa, sin. In Gothic the same root has ^ 
produced aj/Mij in the sense of /ear, and from the same 3 
source we have awe, m awfiil, i. e. feaiful, and ug, in 
uglg. The Englisli anguish is from the French ango- 
is^, the Italian angoscia, a corruption of the Latin 
angustue, a strait. 

And how did those early thinkers and framers of 
language distinguish between rr.an and the other ani- 
mals ? What genera] idea did they connect witli the 
first conception of tliemselves ? The Latin word Sci/io, 
the French Vhomme, which has beei. reduced to on in 

•f Iha mviiees produced by phonelio iecay. Tha rcol anh bos hero oom- 
fitelelj Taniahed. But it vsa there originHlly, for pdmii \f the Qreah 
' MX^.CT, dog-tbrottUiis. See Bidurdsan's Dictionuy *. v. quhunqr. 
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on dit, is deiived from the same root wliich wc Iian 
in AumiM^ t^Q suil, humilis, humble^ ^Hotno, therefore, 
would expresa tliu idea of a being made of the diut 
of the earlh.' 

Another ancient word for man was the Sanskrit 
marta,^ the Greelf^^ciitia. the Latin mortalig (a secon- 
daiy deiivativu}, our own mortal. Maria means " Le 
who dies,"' and it is remarkable tliat where everything 
else was changing, fading, and dying, this sliould have 
been chosen as the distinguisliing name for man. 
Those early poets would liardly have called themselves 
mortals miless they had believed in other beings aa 
immortal. 

There is a third name for man which means simply 
the thinker, and this, the true title of our race, still 
lives in the name of man. Md in Sanskrit means to 
measure, from which you remember we had the name 
of moon. Man, a derivative root, means to think. 
From this we have the Sanskrit manu, ori^nally 
thinker, then man. In the later Sanskrit we find 
derivatives, such as mdnava, mdnuska, manuahya, all 
expressing man. In Gothic we find both man, and 
ma/miekg, the modern German mann and mensck. 

There were many more names for man, as there were 
many names for all tilings in ancient languages. Any 
feature that struck the observing mind aa [leculiarly 
ilharact eristic could be made to furnish a iK^v name. 
[Tlio sun might be called the bright, the warm, the gold' 
en, the preserver, the destroyer, the wolf, t!ie lion, the 
beavcnly eye, the father of light and life. Hence tLat 



Bopp. GlD^nrium Sanscrilum, s. v, 
■ Sve Wiudi^mann, t'octsiibrilt dcT Sprachenknnde, p. BS. 
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snperaban (lance of synonymes ifi ancient dialects, and 
hence that ihiigglefor Ufe carried on among these words, 
which led to the destruction of tlie less strong, tlie less 
happy, the leas fertile words, and ended in the triumph 
of one, as the recognized and proper name fur every 
object in every language. On a very small scale thb 
process of natural gdedian, or, as it ivould better be 
called, elimination, may still be watched even in modci'ii 
Ixnguages, that is to say, even in languages so old and 
fiiU of years as English and French. What it was at the 
first bui-at of dialects we can only gather from such iso 
lated eases as when Von Hammer counts 5744_wor^^x 
relatin g to t he camel.5_ ___ 

The tact that every word h originally a predicate, 
that names, tliough signs of individual conceptions, are \ 
all, without exception, derived from general ideas, is one .' 
of the most important discoveries in the science of lan- 
gnage. It was known before that language is the dis- 
languishing characteristic of man ; it was known also 
that the having of general ideaa is that which puts a 
perfect distinction betwixt man and brutes ; but that 
these two were only different expressions of the same 
&ct was not known till the theory of roots had been 
established as preferable to the theories both of Ono- 
matopoieia and of Interjections. But, though our 
modern philosopiiy did not know it, the ancient poets 
•nd framers of language must have known it. For in 
Greek language is loffog, but logos means also reason, 
and alogon was chosen as the name, and the most 
proper name, for brute. No animal thinks, and no 
aninial speaks, except man. Language and thought 
ai-fl inseparable. Words without thought are dead 

1 Furar, Origin of LsitguBge. p S5. 
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Bound!! ; thoughts without words are nothing. To 
think IS to spE^k low; to speak is to think aloud 
The word is the thou^lit incarnate. 

And now I am afraid I have but a few minutes left to 
explain llie last question of all in our science, naniely 
— How can sound express thought? How did roots 
become tlie signa of general ideas ? How was the ab- 
Btract idea of measuring expressed by vtd, the idea of 
'thinking by man ? How did gd coma to mean going, 
tthd standing, »ad sitting, dd giving, mar dying, char 
walking, har doing? 

I shall try to answer as briefly as possible. The 400 
or 500 roots which remain as the constituent elements 
in different families of language are not inteijections, 
nor are tbey imitations. They avsjphonetie types pro- 
duced by a power inherent in human nature. They 
exist, as Plato would say,, by natur^; though with 
Plato we should add that, wJien we saj by nature, we 
mean by the hand of Grod.^ < There is a law which 
runs through nearly tlie whole of nature, that every- 
thing which is struck rings. Each substance has its 
peculiar ring.^We can tell the more or less perfect 
structure of metals by their vibrations, by the answer 
which they give. Gold rings differently from tin, wood 
rings differently from stone ; and different sounds are 
produced according to the nature of each percussion. 
It was the same with man, the most highly organised 
of nature's works.^ Man, in his primitive and perfect 

1 Qjiuu tH /liv ^eii Xeyo/itva rroielaSai Bclg t^X'^- 

* This viBW WH3 propoundeil many years ago by Professor Htyso h) th 
loctarea which lia gsve at Berlin, snd which have heeii very rarefully pulf 
Uahed Binca his death by one of hiii pupils, Dr. Stelnlhnl. llie bet Uut 
wood, metals, cords, &g., if struck, vibrate and ring, can, of course, be rmS 
H in illustratioa only, and not as an explanation. Tho faculty peuuUar H 
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•tate, waa not only endowed, like tlie brute, with the 
power of expressing his sensations by interjections, and 
his perceptions by onomatopoieia. CHe possessed like- 
wise the faculty of giving more articulate expression to 
the rational conceptions of his min(LJ Tliat faculty 
was not of his own making. It was an instmct, an 
instinct of the mind as irresistible as any other instinct. 
lO far as language is the production of that instinct, it 
belongs to the realm of nature. Man loses liis instincts 
he ceases to want them. His senses become faint- 
er when, as in the case of scent, they become useless. 
Thus the creative Acuity which gave to each concep- 
tion, as it thrilled for the first time through the brain, 
ft phonetic expression, became extinct when its object 
was fulfilled. The number of these plionelio types most 
have been almost infinite in tho beginning, and it was 
only tlirougli the same process of natural elimination 
■which we observed in tJie early history of words, that 
clusters of roots, more or less synonymous, were gradu- 
ally reduced to one definite type. Instead of deriving 
language from nine roots, like Dr. Murr ay,' or from 
one root, a feat actually accomplished by a Dr. Schmidt,^ 
we must suppose that the first settlement of the radical 
■elements of language was preceded by a period of un- 
restrained growth, — the spring of speech — to be fol- 
I lowed -"by many an autumn. 
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iDimate worU, however, ire UMful, and 
deterve fHirther exaniinalion. 

1 I>r. Murray's primitive roots were, og, bag, dwag, cwag, lag, mag, nag, 
»«, awag- 

~ CnrtiuB, OHecliitcIie Etymologie, p. U- Dr. Sclimidt derives aD 
words fhnu the root e, and all I.atin wordi from tlia arcli-radieal U 
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With tbe process of elimination, or natural 9ele(> 
don, the Liatuncal element enters into the science of 
language. However primitive the Chinese may be 
as compared with termi national and inBectional lan- 
guages, its roots or words have clearly passed through 
a long process of mutual attiltion. There are manj 
things of a. merely traditional character even in Chinese. 
The rule that in a simple sentence the first word is the 
subject, the second tlie verb, the third the object, is a 
traditional rule. It is by tradition only that wyo gin, 
iu Chinese, means a bad man, whereas ^n ngo signifies 
man is bad. The Chinese themselves distinguish be- 
tween fvil and empty roots,' the former being predio- 
ative, the latter corresponding to our particles which 
modify the meaning of full roots and determine their 
relation to each other. It is only by tradition that 
roots becoine empty. All roots were originally full 
whetlier predicative or demonstrative, and the fact that 
empty roots in Chinese cannot always be traced back 
to their full prototypes shows that even the most an- 
cient Chinese Iiad jiassed through successive periods of 
growth. Chinese commentators admit that all empty 
words were originally full words, just as Sanskrit gi-ara- 
marians maintain that all that is found in grammar wai 
originally substantial. But we must be satisfied with 
hut partial proofs of this general principle, and must be 
pre]>ared to find as many fenciful derivations in CbineM 
as in Sanskrit. The fact, again, that all roots in Chi- 
nese are no longer capable of being employed at pleas- 
ure, either as substantives, or verbs, or adjectives, il 
another proof that, even in this most primitive stage^ 
language points back to a previous growth. Fu »« & 
' EiidliiJiar, Cbinesische Gnminatik, p. 163. 
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tlieTi mu ia mother ; fu vm parents ; but neither /« nor 
is used as a root in its original predicative sense. 
The amplest proof, however, of the varioiia stiiges 
tfirougli which even so simple a language as Chinese 
most have passed is to be found in the com|)ara lively 
BDiall number of roots, and in the definite meanings 
attached to eacli ; a result which could only liave been 
obtained by that constant straggle which has been so 
well described in natural history as the struggle for life. 
But although this sifting of roots, and still more the 
■absequent combination of roots, cannot be ascribed to 
the mere working of nature or natural iniiiiucts, it is 
utill less, as we saw in a former Lecture, the effect of 
deliberate or premeditated art, in the sense in which, 
for instance, a picture of Raphael or a symphony of 
Beethoven is. Given a root to express flying, or bird, 
and another to express heap, then the joining together 
of the two to express many birds, or birds in the plural, 
b the natural effect of tlie synthetic power of the hu- 
man mind, or, to use more homely language, of the 
power of putting two and two togetlier. Some phi- 
losophei's maintain indeed that this explains nothing, 
and that the real mystery to be solved is how the mind 
can form a synthesis, or conceive many things as one. 
Into those depths we cannot follow. Other philoso- 
phers imagine that the combination of roots to form 
agglutinative and inflectional language is, like the first 
formation of roots, the result of a natural instinct. 
Thus Professor Heyse ' maintained that " tlic various 
lorras of development in language must be explained 
oy the philosophers as necessary evolutions, founded in 
the verj' essejice of human speech." This is not the 

' Bj^tem aer SprichwiBBeiiBchilt, p. IS. 
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case. We can watcli the growth of language, and wb 
can understand and explain all that is the result of that 
growth. But we cannot undertake to prove that ail 
that is in language is so by necessity, and could not 
have been otherwise. When we have, as in Chinese, 
two such words as kiai and tu, both expressing a heap, 
an assembly, a quantity, then we may perfectly undeii- 
stand why either the one or the other should hare been 
used to form the plural. But if OTie of the two becomes 
fixed and traditional, while the other becomes obsolete, 
then we can register the fact as historical, but no, 
philosophy on earth will explain its absolute necessity. 
We can perfectly understand how, with two such rooto 
as k&o, empire, and cung, middle, the Chinese should 
have formed what we call a locative, kuo cung, in the 
empire. But to say that this was the only way to ex- 
press this conception is an assertion contradicted both 
by fact and reason. We saw the various ways in which 
the future can be formed. They are all equally intel- 
ligible and equally possible, but not one of tliem is 
inevitable. In Chinese y'a6 means to will, ni/o is I ; 
\iGnce ngo ya6, 1 will. The same root yao, added tn 
b'fi, to go, gives us M j d y' ao Ki uj I will go, the first 
germ of oui- futures. To say that ngo ya6 Uiu was the 
necessary form of the fiiture in Chinese would inti-i> 
duce a fatalism into language which rests on no author- 
ity whatever. The building up of language is not like 
the building of the cells in a beehive, nor is it like tho 
building of St. Peter's hy Miehael Angelo. It is the 
result of innumerable agencies, working each according 
to certain laws, and leaving in the end the reault of 
their combined efforts freed from all that proved supei^ 
Juous or useless. From the first combination of twi 
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mcli words aa gin, man, kiai, many, to form the plural 
gin kiai, to the perfect grammar of Sanskrit and Greek, 
everything is intelligible aa the result of the two prin- 
ciples of growth which we considered in our second 
Lecture. What is antecedent to tlie production of 
roots is the work of nature ; what follows after is the 
vork of man, not iu his individual and free, but in his 
collective and moderating, capacity, 

I do not say that every form in Greek or Sanskrit 
has as yet been analyzed and explained. There are 
formations in Greek and Latin and English which 
have hitherto baffled all tests; and there are certain 
contrivances, such as the augment in Greek, the change 
of vowels in Hebrew, the Umlaut and Ablaut in the 
Teutonic dialects, where we might feel inclined to 
mppose that language admitted distinctions purely 
musical or phonetic, corresponding to very palpable 
and material distinctions of thought. Such a sup< 
position, however, is not founded on any safe induc- 
tion. It may seem inexplicable to us why louder in 
German should form its plural as briider ; or broUter, 
brethren. But what is inexplicable and apparently 
BTtiQcial in our modern languages becomes intelligi- 
ule in their more ancient phases. The change of u 
into il, as in bruder, brUder, was not intentional ; least 
of all was it introduced to expressed plurality. The 
change is phonetic, and due to the influence of an 
I or j,^ which exist«d originally in the last syllable 
*nd which reacted regularly on the vowel of the 
preceding syllable ; nay, which leaves its effect be- 
nind, even after it has itself disappeared. By a 
%Ise analogy such a change, pci'fectly justifiable in a 

1 See Schlei. her, Deutsche Sprache, p. Hi. 
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certain class of worJs, may be applied to other wordi 
where no such change was called for; and it maj 
then appear as if an arbitrary change of vowels wai 
intended to convey a grammatical change. But even 
into these recesses the comparative philologist can fol- 
low language, thus discovering a reason even for what 
in reality ivas irrational and wrong. It seems difficult 
to believe that the augment In Greek should originally 
have had an independent substantial existence, yet all 
analogy is in favor of such a view. Suppose Englid 
had never been written down before Wycliffe's tima, / 
we should then find that in some instances the perfeet 
was formed by the mere addition of a short a. i Wyo- 
liffe spoke and wrote: ^ Iknowlech to a fetid and sad 
|>i«/ i. e, I acknowledge to have felt and said thus. 
In a similar way we read: it should a fallen; instead 
of " it should have fallen ; " and in some parts of 
England common people still say very much tlie same: 
/ sliould a done it. Now in some old English books 
this a actually coalesces with the verb, at least they 
are printed together ; so that a grammar founded on 
them would give us " to fall " as the infinitive of the 
present, to afallen as the infinitive of the past, I do 
not wish for a moment to be understood as if there was 
any connection between this a, a contraction of Imve in 
EngHsli, and the Greek augment which is placed before 
i)asC tenses. All I mean is, that, if the origin of the 
augment has not yet been satisfactorily explained, wa 
are not therefore to despair, or to admit an arbitrary 
addition of a consonant or vowel, used as it were al- 
{ebiaically or hy mutual agreement, to distinguish a 
past from a present tense. 

1 Mu3b, p. 3S3. 
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tf inductive reawning is worth anything, we are 
justified in believing that wliat has been proved to 
be true on bo large a scale, and in cases where it was 
least expected, is true with regard to language in gen- 
erah We require no supernatural Interference, nor any 
concliive of ancient sages, to explain tlie realities of 
human ajieech. All tliat is formal in lanf^iage is the 
result of rational combination ; all that is material, 
the result of a mental instinct. The firet natural and 
instinctive utterances, if sii\ed differently by different 
clans, would fully account both for the first origin and 
for the first divergence of human speech. We can un- 
derstand not only the origin of language, but likewise 
the necessary breaking up of one language into many ; 
and we perceive that no amount of variety in the mate- 
rial or the formal elements of speech is incompatible 
witli the admission of one common source. 

The Science of Language thus leads us up to that 
highest summit from whence we see into the very dawn 
of man's life on earth ; and where the words which we 
have heard so often from the days of our cliildhood — 
*'And the whole earth was of one language and of one 
speech " — assume a meaning more natural, more in- 
telligible, more convincing, than they ever had before. 

And now in concluding this course of Lectures, I 
uave only to express my regret that the sketch of the 
Science of Language which I endeavored to jilace be- 
fore you, was necessarily so very slight and impei'fect. 
There are many points which I could not touch at all, 
toauy which I could only allude to; there is hardly 
one to which I could do full justice. Still I feel grate- 
ful to the President and tlie Council of this Institution 
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for having given me an opportimitv of claiming some 
■hare of public sympathy for a science which I believe 
has a great fnture in store ; and I shall be pleased, if, 
among those who have done me the honor of attending 
these Lectures, I have excited, though I could not have 
satisfied, some curiosity as to the strata which underlie 
the language on which we stand and walk ; and as to 
the elements which enter intr> Htu composition of tlie 
very granite of our thou^bti. 
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No. n* Genealogloi 1 Table of the Semttle Family of liuiP 
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Dialects of Arabic. 
Amharic 

+ 



Dead Languages. 



Ethiopic 

Himyaritic Inscriptioiis 



CliASSKS. 

\ Arabic 
or 
SoutheriL 






the Jews Biblical Hebrew 1 

4* Samaritan Pentateuch (third cen- I Hebraio 

tuiy, A. D.) I or 

+ Carthaginian, Phoenician Inscrip- I Middle, 

tions J 

+ Chaldee, (Masora. Talmud, Tar-1 

gum. Biblical Cnaldee) Aramaic 

Heo-Syriac S)rriac,(Pe8hito, second cent. A. d.) • or 

+ Cuoeiform Inscriptions of Babylon Northern, 

and Ninevsb 
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R«. III. GenealoBical Table of the Turanian Fandlr or Lau- 
KDa|;e8t Noitbem DlrlsIoii> 



Ohoabot (Kokmiii') 
IMrtnt 



Peaiila of ^bcrii 
Tikuu 

Pwpla of DnlMiHl 
Aderbt^ 



BitsimB. 



rortfadm UonfOll 

Cbic^t^s. a.' 



Dirio 



*^ 



Lbdd-l-Kadih Malok, Miit,ij^ - 
toiy of Indiii, sail uther works, 151 ' 

A.bblrB, or Abbln, iC tlia mouth of 

Ibe Indui, 204. 
Abiria, liie, of Ptolemy, 201. 
&bUtiv«, the, in Chioeee, 119 noM. 
Abrabmn, tin Inngusge or, ST8. 
Xbu Saleb, hit traoslHtioa from Sui- 

Bkrit iDto Arabic, ISU. 
AbyMinian laoguogfl, andent and 



called Ilalii religion, IE 
for him 



hi religioi 



of Ibe Ycda, 152. 
AB/mda, ori^o of the nmr 
Albaaion luiiguage, oc'ig. 

201. 
AlbeniisMognuti, on theh 



modern, 281, 



, , New, doctrinea of Iha, 

ihraieJ in Koine, 107. 

JUM:iuaIii-e, formation of the, in 
* ChineH, 113 nofs. 
_£hfroenian dynasty, inscriptions 

of the, 210, 
Jldelung, his Mitliridates, 142. 
Adjectives, formation of, in TibeUn, 
113 note. 
in Chineae, 119 note, 
Alius BUlo, Lucius, his lectures in 
■ " iminar, 1U9. 



Alchemy, causei of the e? 
tlie adence, ISl. 

Alaiander the Great, influence of 
his expeitition in giving tlu 
Greeks a knowledge of oiha 
nations and languages, 93. 

hia diffiiully in conversing with 



Algthra, translation of the Annona 

Indian work on, into Araliic, 149. 

Algoquins, the one case of the, 331 

America, Centre], rapid changes 
which take place in the lan^ 
guage of the eavage tribes 



Job, bktory of the French word, 

asa. 
Agglulinatluu in the Turanian fam- 

iCvof lBnguaBe«.a9l. 
Agluiuoi, tile, or the Greeka. 93. 
jSriculture of the Chaldeans, work 

on the, 379. 
- — Punic work of M«f(o on,94Bo(e. 
Ahirs, thc,orCuleh, 204, 
Ubar, the Empuror, hia seanih atUr 

tha Irae religion, 161, 



great 



ibcr 3f languages 



Ang-lo-Saxon. the most ancieol 

in, 177. 
AngW, in Galatia, battla ot, H 



AaqnMJl Dnperraii, hk truilatioa 
of tbe Fenkn muUlioD <f 
tbe Cpunwlmb mlo t'xvacb, 
IM. 

■ hi) truisUiioo of llie voru Vt 

ZoroaHtr. ItiS, 906. 

Anna, temple of, *l Kodm. IIO. 

AK, thfl nnl^ vaiians rmmificAlJoitt 
oCSaS- 

Anbic. iDfluenM o^ OTBT the Tsrk- 
iali Unguajn, 83. 

>s«nil«ni.-i- at, id Palcstioe lod 

Syria, sSl. 

original seal of Arabic, 981. 

ancient Uinjaritic i 

earll^I 



-arj dociun fills ii 



— TClalitm of Arabic to Hebrew, - 

2SI. 
imaie division of Semi 



Aijan, Ofi^n and f^dual tprudiai 
of die Tord A-yi, 136. 

original seatof the Arvans,!38. 

U« Aiyau and Semitic (be only 

Jipiia/i of fpeech deMrriiie 
tial title, 993. 

geneiloftiial Ubie, S94, 38G. 

Asia Uinur, origin of the Turti oC 

tns. 

Aaiatie Societv, Iboiidatlan of ths, 

■I Calfultfl. 158. 
Aliika, King, hia rock insctiptlODi 

AKiiria, various fortni of the nuaa, 

A<imt[i>gv, canras of tbe extioetiod 
of the 'science, 19. 

aftheword, IS. 



on gin of the 
PtolemiEan , 
igli wrong, important to 
Kience, 96. 
Aniamaida, of Iba caoeifbnn Id- 
acripliani, 307. See Omuizd. 
, Auxentins on Dlfilu, 181-188 IK**. 



Ariaramiiit, Itlhtr of Darius, origin 
of tbe name. 941. 

Aristotle on erainmatical csteinries, 
87, 126. 

Armaln, origin of the name, 243. 

Arpinuin, proviiK-ial Latin of, 67. 

Artieie, tbe. oripnal meaning of Uie 
word, 98. 

the Greek, restored by Zen odo- 

lus, D9. 

Arfa. Sre Aiyan. 

jtrra-avarta, India » called, 937. 

Aryan, an Indo-European family of 
lanKUHges, 43, 80, ITT. 

^^ mode of tracing back tbe gram- 
matical fragnieiils of the 
Aryan languages to original 
Independent wards, 331-333. 

Arj-an gramniBr. 234. 

— ■' — -i soultem dlriaioiu 



-tbe 



e, 311. 



le origiiinl Aryan clan of 

CenlraT A»iii, 219. 

eriod wben tliis clan broke np, 



Uabbh, his Indian empire, 399. 

Babylonia, Hlentture of, 278. 

probability of the recovory at, 

tilZ, 3T8. ™'*' """ "^""^ 
Barabas tribe, in the steppes bo- 
Iween the Irtish and Ilie Ob, 3(M. 
Barbarians, tht of tbo Greeks, Bl. 
secnieil to have possessed great- 
er facility for acquiring bui- 
Kages than eitber Greeks or 
mans, S4. 



Bacbkirs, race of the. in the Allaio 

mountains. 301). 
Basil, St., his denial that God had 
he names of all thiugi, 



in the CancBSUi, 303. 

jacily of. 94. 

IB llie popular dialect 
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Bemera, Julianaf on the expressions 

proper for certain things, 72. 
Berosus, liis study and cultivation 
of the Greek language, 94. 

— his historv of Babylon, 96. 

— — his knowledge of the cuneiform 

inscriptions, 95. 
Bible, number of obsolete words and 

senses in the Ilnglish translation 

of 1611,45. 
Bibliandro, his work on language, 

131 note, 
Biruni, Abu Rihan a1, 150. 

his "Tnrikhu-1-Hind " 150. 

Bishop and sceptic derived from the 

same root, 257. 
Boethius, Song of, age of the, 196. 
Bohemian, oldest specimens of, 201. 
Bonaparte, Prince L., his collection 

of Lnglish dialects, 70. 
Booker's "Scripture and Praver- 

Book Glossarv " ref«irred to, 45. 
Books, general destruction of, in 

China m 213, B.C. 227. 
Bopp, Francis, his great work, 166. 
— — results of his " Comparative 

Grammar," 234. 
Botany, origin of the word, 15. 

the Linnaean system, although 

imperfect, hiiportant to sci- 
ence, 26. 
Brahman, the highest being, known 

through speech, 88. 
Brahmans, their deification of lan- 
guage, 87. 

— their early achievements in 

grammatical analysis, 88. • 

difficulties of Alexander in con- 
versing with them, 93. 

Bruhnianas, the, on language, 87. 

Brennus, 199. 

Brown, Rev. Mr. on the dialects of 
the Burmese, 63. 

Brutes, faculties of, 351. 

— instinct and intellect, 353. 
language the dift'erence between 

man and brute, 354. 

— the old name given to brutes, 

379. 
Buddhism, date of its introduction 

into China, 147. 
Bulgarian Kingdom or the Danube, 
319. 

language and literature, 200. 

Bulgaric branch of the Finnic class 
of languages, Sid. 



CHA 

Bul^rian tribes and dialects, 319. 
Buriates, dialects of the, new phasi 

of grammatical life of the, 64. 
Burmese language and literature, 6d. 

dialects, 63. 

Burnouf, Eugene, his studies of 

Zend, 168, 206. 
and of cuneiform inscriptions, 

168. 



C.£SAR, Julius, publication of hi» 
work '* De analogia,'* 110. 

invented the term ablaticey 110. 

Cameades forbidden by Cato to lec- 
ture at Rome, 109. 
Carthaginian language, closely allied 

to Hebrew, 280. 
Case, history of the word. 111. 
Cases, formation of, in the Aryan 

languages, 218. 
Cassius. Dionysius, of Utica. his 

translation of the agricultural 

work of Mago, 95 note. 
Casitor and Pollux, worship of, in 

Italy, 102. 
Castreu on the Mongolian dialects, 

64. 
Cat, origin of the word, 365. 
Catherine the Great of Russia, hef 

"Comparative Dictionary,'* 143. 
Cato, his history of Rome in Latin, 
104. 

his acquisition of the Greek 

language in his old age, 106. 

reasons for his opposition to 

everj'thing Greek, 106. 

Caucasus, tribes of the, 303. 

Celtic language, substantive exist- 
ence of, 79. 

Celtic, a branch of the Indo-Euro- 
pean family of languages, 198. 

Celts, their tormer political autono- 
my, 1U8. 

Chaldee, in what it consi.<=(ted, 276. 

fragments in Ezra, 276. 

language of the Targums, 277. 

- literature of Babylon and Nin- 

eveh, 278. 
the modern Mendaltes or Naso- 

reaiis, 279. 
Changes, historical, affecting eveiy 

variety of Jaoguage, 44. 
rapid changes in thp languagot 

of savage tribes, 44. 



— am slier diaiiges, ib. 

ffrnmmwkal changes, 4G. 

Inwfl of, in Ungnat-e, 73. 

CbildreD, probsbla infiuflni^e of tha 
Uognage of, on tlie grudusl disap' 
pearance of irregular curijusatiuiis 
■lid duvlcntlons, la. 

Chili, language of; 993 nale. 

CiuiUL ilalB of ihe iniruductiaa Bf 
Buddhism Into, UT, 

Chinese Buddhiit pilgnnu to 

CDDQuered h,T tlie Vangnb, 399. 

Chinese language, aocieiil, uo trace 

of grammar in. 88. IIT- 
notu by M. Stanislas Julien, 

on Cliinese soiistantiTeB and 

adjeclires, 118 note. 
— — fbrmallou of Ihe Igeative in 

Chinese. SIB. 
■— and of the iastrDmenta!, 21S. 



in I 

DO analysiB required tu discover 

its compoucnt parte, 872. 

— mode of uaing a predicative 
root in, sen. 

rooti in Chinese, S97. 

thu piirts ef rgnech deCormiiiod 

in CliinesB by Uie pusition of 




1(8,2711. 
^ . «- 
Capsraicu*, causes whioli led U> tki 

discavcry of his system, 29. 
Cnrninh, taat person wlio spolie, SO. 
Coiuiopoiilan Club, lOT. 
Crates of Pergamus, liis visit ta 

Kome, IU9. 
Ills public lectures, there on 

cioo, Uie word, 361. 
neiforni iuacriptions, the. detd- 
phered by liuruauf, lfl8. 

— importance of (he diecoveryof 

the inscriptiona of Itariits and 
Xcrxu, 3US. 

— pr-ogresB In deciphering. ST8. 
-letter from Sir II. UawiinsoB 

quoted, 973. 



rudimentary traeei of aja;la- 

liuatiou ill Chinese, 329. 

imitative souods in, SS6 noli. 

list of Chiaese intei^jections, 309 

natural Belocllon of roots in, 

Chiugb-Khnn, fbunds the Mango- 



Chrittiunily, liu 


laniiiug 


nnuence 


Of. 128. 






Chudle branch 


cf the Fi 


nia lan- 


gnages, 317. 






Ohudic, tlie oational epi 


of Uie 


Finns, 31T. 






Cicoro.hisprovi 
(lUDtedaiai 


ciai Utin 


6T. 


uuthurity 


ngram- 


maticai qu 
Casar-s Oe 


ostions, 109. " 


analogia dudlcBled 


to Cicero, 


110. 





D, origin of tho letlor, in fonnnig 

English preCcrites, SOI. 
Da<:lau laiiguage, the ancient, Ut 

flifs, 199 note. 
Diane, origin of tlie word. 223. 
Danish language, growth of the, 71, 

Darius, claimed for himself an A17IB 

descent. 211. 
Dative, cioe in Grc»k, 221. 

in Chinese, 118 note. 

Dusghltr, origin of tho word, ST. 
Decay, pliuiietic, one of the proeesMI 

which ouni prise the growth ol 

Isngungc, 61. 

63-H. ' 

Dselensiou, most of ttio terminationl 

of. dcm'iRf^tnitive roots, 270. 
DuUo, Ml, origins of Ihe ItaliuL 
Democritns, his travels, 94. 
Dialact. whitt i< meant by, SB. 4 
Dialects, Italian, B8, 99. ^ 
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DIA 

Dialects, French, 59. 
-^ Modern Greek, 68. 

— Friesian, 69. 
English, 60. 

the feeders rather than the 

channels of a literary lan- 
guage, 60, 70. 

— Grimm on the origin of dialects 

in general, 60. 
— - difficulty in tracing the histoiy 

of dialects, 61. 
— — American dialects, 63. 
— • Burmese, 63. 
of the Ostiakes, 63. 

— Mongolian, 64. 
Southern Africa, 64. 

— class dialects, 66. 

— — unbounded resources of dialects, 
71. 

— dialectical growth beyond the 

control of individuals, 74. 

DictionMry, Comparative, of Cath- 
erine the Great of Russia, 143. 

Didy origin of, as a preterite, 233. 

Diez, Professor, his ** Comparative 
Grammar of the Six Romance 
Dialects," 190. 

Dionysius Thrax, the author of the 
first practical Greek grammar, 100. 

Dionysius of Halicamassus, ou the 
Pelas^i, 125 note. 

Discussion, etymology of, 62. 

Dorpat dialect of Esthonian, 318. 

/)m, origin of the French, 74. 

Dual, the, first recognized by Zeno- 
dotus, 99. 

Dumaresq, Rev. Daniel, his **Com- 

Earative Vocabulary of Eastern 
languages " 143. 
Duret, Claude, his work on lan- 
guage, 132 note. 
Dutch language, work of Goropius 
written to prove that it was 
the language spoken in Para- 
dise, 139. 
age of Dutch, 178. 



Larl, origin of the title, 226. 
c)arth, guess of Philolaus as to its 

motion round the sun, 29. 
Eddas, the two, 101. 
>— — the name Edda, 194 note, 
Egypt, nun^bcr of words in he 

aocient vocabuliM^y of, 2€f6. 



EST 

Egyptian language, family to which 

It is referable, 282. 
Elder, origin of the word, 226 
Elements, constituent, of language, 

250. 
English language, changes in thf 

since the translation of tbs 

Bible in 1611, 46. 
richness of the vocabulary of 

the dialects of, 60. 
real sources of the English lan- 
guage, GO. 
Prince L. Bonaparte^s collection 

of English dialects, 70. 
^— the English language Teutonic, 

80. 
full of words derived from the 

most distant sources, 84. 
proportion of Saxon to Norman 

words, 84. 
tests proving the Teutonic or- 
igin of the English language, 

86. 
—^genitives in English, 117. 
nominatives and accusatires, 

119. 
origin of grammatical forms ui 

the English language, 120. 
number of words hi the English 

language, 266 note. 
number of words in Milton, 

Shakspeare, and the Old Te»- 

tament, 267. 
Ennius, 105. 
his translations from Greek into 

Latin, 106. 
Eos, origuial meaning of the name, 

21. 
Ephraem S3TUS, 276 note, 
Kpicharmus, his philosophy trans- 
lated into Latin by Ennius, 106. 
Epicurus, doctrines of, embraced, in 

Rome, 107. 
JCrin, Pictet*8 derivation of the 

name, 246. 
Mr. Whitley Stokes's remarks 

on the word Erin, 246 note, 
Espikgle, origin of the word, 26C. 
Esths, or Esthonians, their language 

318. 

dialects of, 318. 

Estienne, Henry, his grammatical 

labors anticipated by the 

Brahmans, 600 ■ c. 88. 
his work on language. 111 

note. 



Bthw;^ or Abnainiia, origin of PreBch.origiii of craminitkd la 

the, 281. naliuns In tnnrb, 329. 

IS... ._ .1. . n.. ori([i!i of ibe Franc' * " " 



a, on (he Ai7an race, 241. 

EAneincrus, at ile^st ' ' 
miin_ work IrinaUl 

Enblil, SoniF nf. aire < 



ieoti>- 



9t iranslalei] in 



Eini. CUaldea fragmeiiu in the Book 



11,32!). 



ion, Diulcituda of tha d 
of, 59. 
96. Imigiiage «nd lileiatun, 17 

Latin, Fromngt, ontfia of Ihe tiGnch « 

Future, the. in Frenoh, SSO. 

in LatEn, 330. 

in GrMk, 330. 

in Ciiinese, 388. 

in other tunguages, 231. 



FAGtttB PicTOB, his hiitorr of 
Borne in Greek, l-OL 

Ftt^inn, the Chineee tH'St^ta to In- 
dia, his Irarels, 149. 

Families uf languages, tots fbr re- 
ducing tha principal dialects of 
Europe and Asia to certaiti, 17:3. 

Fahm, original meaaiDg of the 
name, 31. 



Galla language nf Africa, fainiljta 

which it belDnga, 2S2. 
- las, the, or lists " " "" 



Fmnie cUaa oDanguagee, 315. 

branches oft iiinic, 31B. 

the "Kalevrala,- the ■'Iliad 

of the Finns, 318. 
tribes, original Boat of the, 

315. 
their lansuage and literature, 

317. 
national feeling lately arisen, 

317. 
Fintlish, pecnliarity of its gramaiar, 

119. 
Firdusi, langoace in which he wrotfl 

hiB"Shulmanieh,-2IU. 
fire-wonihlppers. Bte Harris. 
Firoz Shah, translations li-om San- 



wonit in 3ansh 



Gath^ or songs of Zoroaster, K 
Gebelin, Court de, hia "M' 
Primitif," IM. 

compared with Hervas, IM 

Gees language, 381. 

Ganiiive case, the term tised u 



;ia, m. 

— lerniinBliDns of tht 
derivative s 



M eenili 






ig the gouitive 

Chinese, IIS nnle. 
nation of genitives in Latin, 



Flemjgb language and literature, Gur< 



Preneh dialects, number of, 68. 
■ — laws of change in the French 
langua^, 73. 



■h wan the languag* 
spoken in Paradise, I3b. 
Goiiitl, origin of the word, 122. 
Uolliic, a modem language, 139. 

similarity betvieen (iothui ■ 

Latin, 12T. " 



Greek, eaniesliiBas with >i-hich Greek 

Srammur vras lakiiii up at 
ome 103, 1 10. 



Gotht. tlie, and Bisliop UlUlas, 18T. 

slilp in nliuoal all langaayei, - 



— cauieti ur the eamestneBa vith 

wtuL-h Greek grammar waa - 
taksn up al Koine, 108. 

— the Hindu Bcieuce of grammar, - 

116. 

— orljpn and hislorr or Saaakrit - 

^nuDir, llfl. 

— origin of granunHtiMl fannB, 

120. 

— historical evidence, 131. 

— Eollateral evidenes, 132. 

— geDBnlogicsl ctassiliuuion, 121. 

— oomparalivB value of grammar I 

in the claasitlcation of laa- 



origin nf gramniiitical forma, 

215. 

mode of tricing back the gram- 
matical framework of the 
Aryan language!! to arisinal 
independent words, 231-£ll. 

■ result of Bopp's " OomparatiTe 

Granimar," 334. 

Arvaii cTBmmar, 834. 

Tiirkiah grammar, 808. 



— Bpread of Ihe Greelt grammar, 

114. 

— geniliveB in Greek, 117. 

— Ihe principle of clasni Real inn 

never appliiil to speech liy 

— Greeks and IlHrbnriana, 136. 
-Plalo'B notion of the origin of 

the Greek lanffuagej 120. 

Sanskrit, 14a. 

— aflinilr between Sanskrit and 
Grae'k, 159. 

— fbnnution of the dative in 

— the future in Greek, 330. 

— number of forms each verb in 
Greek yields, if conjueated 
Ihruugh all its voices, tenses, 
&c, 273 twis. 

— modem, number of the dialecM 
of, 68. 

eeks, their speculalions on lan- 
guages, 89. 

the Gram mari ana, 00. 

reasons why the ancient Greeki 

never thought of learning > 
foreign laiiBuage, fl2. 

— first encouragement given 1^ 

trade to interpretera, 03. 
-imaginary travela of Greek 
philoaophera, 94 flole. 

— the Greek use of llie term Bai> 



af St-Busil, 40iiu/e. 
Grimm, on the origin of dialecti in 

general, quoted, 60. 
on the idiom of nomade, (^ucted, 



Onek language, the, b 



.. _d by tl 
us, Ikienai 



udied a 
I barbarians, I 



Ciilicai' sliidy of ancient Greek 

at AleianJria, 87. 

the first practical Greek gram- 
mar, 100. I 

— geiiorally spokon at Rome, 

101. I 



man can change or improve 

causes of the growth ef lan- 
guage, 60. 
.ard, Ksticnne, his work On lti» 



finlly bslHeeti Greek and Sao- 

tfcrit. quolBil, 15B. 

. his "Code of GeolM Laws," 1 

1S9 Rore. 1 

Bamilton, Sir W.. oq the ori^*Jn of - 
ibe general anij particular lu lon- 

Hiralil llmirfagr, King of Norway, 
liis clfipoiic rula aud ita cDnac- 1 

Ham-apes, origin of [he 



Qickea, on (Le proportiiin of Saiaii 
to Nomuut ward! in tli« Eoglieh 
lanRnaRe, SI. 

niiiivnnlic. iiismptinns in, S81. 

"-- ' Ittftnl, real origin a(. 70. 



Hebrew, idea of IJie falhara i 
charch that it was the 
itiro laneuace of man 
13S. 

amount of learning and 



liindd"lant,%\6^'^ 



, Hiram, fleet of, SOi. 

History and taiiKUage, consetlicB 
bet Veen, TS. 
, Hiiod, or quida, of Nonray, 193. 

Saemund'B cntisction of, 193, 

Hoei-seng, the Cbinese pilgrim t* 

India, hit traveln, 149. 
Homer, criliisd study of, at AIek- 
I Bndria, 97. 

. influence of the critical Bfndj 

of, on the development of 

gninimalical tcrmiiinloey. 9S. 

. Horace, on the changes Latin bad 

Boi->, origiQ of tha French word. 



anciBnl form of Ihe. 280. 

Arsniean modidcationa of, SSO. 

swept away by Arnbic. 281. 

Hekate, an old neme of the raooa, 

32. 
"Heljnnd," the, of (he Low Ger- 



ee. 

Uerodotue, hii travels, 94. 

on the I'elasj^ij 125 mil*. 

Barvas, hia reduction of tlie multi- 

tuda of American dialects to 

eleven nunllie*. 63. 
•^bis list of works pKbliahed dur- 

ma the Itjtb century, on Ihe 

BcieiKi rif tnri^uHge, 131 "■'' 

Ub<ini, 13U. 



of exact knnwled);B, quoted, S9. 

Humboldt, William von, bis Miron- 

age of Comparative Philolog]', 

Hungarians, anceatora of Ihe, 320. 

Unguage of the, 320, 921. 

its affinity to the Ugro-Finnl* 

dialects, 321. 
Huron Indians, rapid changea in th« 

diolecta of tha, 63. 

Ej'odes, origin of tha worl, IT. J 



of his 



iin, 140. 
Malay and 
family of apeech. 



iDM-WAnainTTAH, the t 

his Arabic tranaiatinn of ■* ^ 
Nabulean Agricullurt," 378. 

account uf hiiu and his worka, 

27 H neie. 

Iceland, foundation of an ariatocadl 

reuublit m, 193. 

IntcllBCllial und lltaraiT t, 

of the people of^ 193. 



reeluid, Ufer hintory of, 193. 



IlluminaCioD or UanuBcripU, lotl u 



Ulyrian laagasge, the ancient, 196 

lUTrian tancusgea, 200. 
|ji^, tlu Mulla Alidu-l-KMir Ma- 
luk'a geueral hiBtory of, ISl 



LAN 

i from the foarlh t 



Greek, 169. 
Julien. M. Stanistat, hiii notee on the 

Chiiieae tfliigiiBf[e, 118 Knit. 
Juntinimi, Ibe Kiiipmr, ^ands in 

embas^ to the TuckB, 302. 



Kaikwai-1," the, tha " llutd " 

dF Ills Finns. 318. 
Kalmiiks. the, Silli, 300. 
Kainhiikinn empire, llie, 397. 
" — -Ealpak tribes near Aral-Lake, 



Iwlia, kiiH and Wat, historied 
tneuning of tlia names, 327. a04. 

Indo-European (amily of laDguagei. Knrtliat 
Stt Aryan. Kariana 

Inflectiontl Maee of lancuscQ, 334. 

InsCrumentat, ronnallun at^tho, in 
Cbinesa, 119 note, BIB. 

Interjection Hi (beory of Toota, 367. 

Interprelera, flrst encouragement Kepler, quoted, 189 



C, 318. 



t, m 



m^uagef 



,305. 



Jron, name for, in Sanalirit and 

Gothic, 23B. 
Iron, the Oa of the Caucasus calling 

theniHlves, 243. 
Italian dialects, number of, SS, 19T. 
natural growth of, 6T. 



Ilalii: clans of languages, 196. 
[Ial>-, dialocta spoken in, before the 
rise of liume, lff7. 
as a poasessivo pronoun, intro- 



jution oA 46. 



JsEUiHK, St., his opinion that He- 
brew was the priniitiva langoage 
of mankind, ' ''" 



ac-iiic, LUC Chinese pilgrim, I 
traveia into India, 149. 

Eireia tribe, the, 309. 

Kirgia Hordes, the three, 305. 

Kirgia-KttBak, trilw of the, 305. 

Komiiks, tribe of the, in the Cau- 
casus, 303. 

Euthami, the Nahatean, his work on 
"Nalintean Agriculture," 380. 

pmod in whiii he lived, 380 



IjABAN, langna^ of, 378. 
Lauguage, science of, one of tbi 

phvaicBl sciences, 11, 81. 
moifcra date of the aclencfl oi; 




LAN 



realm of, 36. 

■ the growth of, in lonlradiiti no- 
tion (D tbs bintory of, 3S. 

Dr. WLiewell on Ibe claBsifica- ■ 

tion uf, 38 noU. 

eximmalinn of objections - 




bjitorj- of UuigiiaBe, 1 la. 

— dislinciion bi-tween the radici. 

and formal nlemente of, £ IS. 

— morjiholo^fical claBsifioalioD, 

175, 28«; 

— the inflectional sIseb of, 3B*. 

— Fonsidemtion of Oie priiblem 



- tbe Kience of, considered a 

hiBtorinl science, 49. 

— biAloricil changefl of, 44. 



— proper method of int 

— man and bruten, facull 

- the dilferance betwee 

brute, 354. 

- tliB inivapd power of' 



prove, 75. 

aiid hiatiiry, 77. 

. .1 J __ . of iiiatorigal events, 

p08sibilit3- of a mixed, 83. 

progress of tbe science 

the Brabnuuis 



7B. 



of, 87. 
speculations _ 

and Greelis, 87. 
^— the cLjisaiGcatory stage of, 115. 
empirical or formal grammar, 

'genealogical claeeilication of, 

— — Hervas's catalogue of works 
publisbed during tbe Itilb 
century on llie science of laii- 
guaee, 131 nole, 

I^ibaii, ISSrfiw. 

Hervss, laO. 

Adelung, U3. 

— Catherine tbe Great, 143. 

— importanca of the discovety of 

Sanskrit, 146, 17D. 
■^Tatue of comparative grammar, 



— general ideas and roots, 3M. 

mum appelklum, 370. 

— knowing and naming, 878. 

— langUBjio and reason. 3SS. 

— sound and tbouglit, 384. 

— naturnl selwtioii ot^ roots, 33fi. 

— nothing orliilraiT in laDguoae, 

3S». 

— origin and confuaiuii of tonguus, 

■~ the radical stage of language. 



' tlie iiiSectionnl stage. S35. 
guBges, number of known, St. 
. tcscbing of Ibreign laiiguaipia 



gnages, HI, 

— " Tbu illDuntain of Languages," 

93. 

— genealoi^ical clasNllcalion aij 

les. 

— tcJts for reducing the principal 

certain familiea of ianguagoa, 
174. 

— genealogical clasnifi cation not 

applicable to " ' 

— radiL4l relationship, 178. 

— comparative grammar,9; 



tdntriie d'UU, ancient iode in Uie, 

1D6. 
Lip». or Lat>lKndani. 319. 

- Iheir tubilal, 310. 

— their Unguuge, 319. 
Latin, wliBt is meant br, SI. 
cbanf^iw in, aieording to Poly- 

- tlia Did Salian poema, 67. 

- provinoiBliams of Cirero, 67. 




m of Lati 



— Lalin genitives, 117 

Latin, 137. 

gBOeaiiigital relation of Lalin 

to Greek, 172. 
the l^tura in l^Iin, 230. 
mil, the Eral to coiiniiKr the nra- 
Judi«i that Hebrew was the 

fnmitiTe iKnguaija of man' 
ind, 135. 
and tiiB fir«t to applv (he nrin- 
cipls uT inductive' reasoning 
Co the subJBCt of language, 

the Great, 



luoted, 

irigin «f 
language, W; 
Lord, orrRin ul tlJB vronl, 123. 
Lord's Prayer, number of langaagM 
in nhieh il wat piililiahed uy v»- 
ricua aulbara in the ISth ceBtaiT, 
laiiuKe. 
Luciiiua, his boolc on tlie refbnn of 

Latin orthogmpbT, 11)9. 
Lncino, a name of the moon, 3L 
Lunn. ori|;in ol' the name, 21. 
Lusatil, langnsgB of. 200. 
Gothic and Lycurgiu, his traveti mythical, Bt. 



it be- 



le language of civiliia- 



M. 

llie. 125 no(o. 
tf'ulam, origin of word, *M. 
Ma^, the CiirtiiaginiiiD. his bi 

agncullure in Punic, flJ miU 
Miai. ancient words for, 381. 

jtBS, faculties of. 349. 



- diften 






13B. 



his letter to Pate 

^ noted, 138. 
his labors in the ac 

on the rormalion 

and language, qn 
Lesbos, dialocla of tb 



t-atie langnaKH, the, 199. 
Lewia, Sir Comewall, hia oriticianu 
Ml the theory of Kaynouard, 171. 
. LIunseus, hia syalem, aliliougb im- 
I perfect, finpnrlanl to sdenee, 26. 
V lileiary lanL'uagBB, oriitin of, 65. 

I inevitabis decay of, 68. 

■.Ulbuauiao languot^, the, 199. 
l — the oldest document in, 199. 
[ Urius Andronicus, 104. 

— Ms translation of the Odyasey 
inh) Latin verae, 1U4. 
Lironians, duilect of the, 318. 



brute'', 354. 
dsha tribes, Fpeaking a TimgD- 

sic iaoRuage. 206. 
prsmmar of, S23. _ 



f thought of the Greek language, US. 

)U>d, 373. his work on Egypt. BS. 

I island of, his knowledge of hieroglypbici, 



Manha, the Indian, bis translaliona 
from Sanskrit into Persuin, 149. 

Masora. idiom in whicli it was writ- 
ton, ii77. 

Uauhina IzKU-d-din Khalid Khani, 
hia translations Irom Sanskrit into 
Persian, 150. 

Jtfeme, origin of tlie French word, ST. 
...., tudy and cultivalioo 
of the Greek Uinguage, 95. 

Mendaltea, or Na."oreanp, Uie " Book 
orAdaiu"uftlie.ST9 



Jfent, origin oT the tcrminuIioD in 

Freiicli olverlx. 65. 
lUtvbiraln. tribe of tba, Uieir pnc- 

Uilluii, J»hn, nitinlKr of words lued 

by, in Ilia uriirkB. aST. 

ITine-ti. tl» Kiniwrnr at China, al- 

iovrt Ihn iiirmluclion or tlud- 

<l]iii>iM into liii «iiipire, 147. 

^— leailt oniinBli to InaJB loslailr 

(he ilodriiiet of Huddlia, 14J. 

Ulnionariu. Iliuir imnortiinca in 

elui-iiliiriiie (he problem or tha 

Moallaliit, or " !<iup«iided poemii," 

of llie Arabs, 2S1. 
UuIThI, Rev. jditiert, on the diaLecU 

or Suulhern Arrii.-a, 64. 
UouboildD, l,Drd. on languaj^e as Ihe 

barrlur ijclween man and 

Inlfes qnuled, 24 
his " Antieiil Metaphjaica " 

quolwl, lliU and nofe. 
UonRofian dlaiecu, enlerin^ a sew 

phaaa of erammatii.'a) lire, Gi. 
Vongolian cUaa of languages, 39S. 

gruniinsr of, 3M. 

Uonuoia, Iheir original KHt, 396. 

three dassea of them, 290. 

Ih«ir<:onqueats,2BT. 

dJMiolutiua of llie empire, 399. 

Ilieir prsMDt mate, 3U0. 

Iheir languaee, 300. 

JUuon, aDtiqiiilj- ul' tile word, IG. 
Uoravia, devastated bj the Mon- 

Kiila, 3US. 
J/Tnl.rl, orlrin of the vord, 3B2. 
iluch and Vtry, distinction bclween. 



Nebuchadnf izar. i 

Oil all ih»! briclts made dur 

niBO.aM. 
Kfii-Ufia di«lecl% 19«._^ 
Mfurnioi, the, " " 

I'nrfiliyTugeDela 



UjrltiDlagy, real oalure of, SI, 237. 

NlBATEAJia, the, SDpposed lo faiva 
been deacemlunts of the 
UnliyloniaDS and Cbaldeaos, 
3TV. 

the work of Kiithami on "■M'a- 

balean Agricullure," 2Sa. 

Rational laiife'iuiL'cs, origin of, B 

Halure, inimuloUlily ul', in all 
works, 42. 

Dr. Whewell quoted, 43. 



S_i™pu1i. 



liiion of Iheir IsUKUUge, 
battle or. 307. 



Nobili. KobiTto de, lii. 

his findv of San..<l[ril, 155- 

NogAi iribea, hiiMrv of llie, 303. 

Nomad languages, S90. 

itidi»|i«n»alile reiinircmenta of 

a nninad Ungiiage, 3»2. 

wealtli gf, TI. 

nomadic tribes and their wan, 

315. 
their languages, 31 fi. 



- giiage, propartion of, t 
words, SI. 
Horway, poelrj' of, IDS. 

Ihe liliaJ or ouiJn, 193. 

the two EddM, Wl-lS 

Norweeiau luugiiBge, Magi 

Ihe, 70. 
Number of known languagea, 



1 



Omolrtb words and teni 

1611, ib. 

Onoinaiapoieia., tbeiir)' of, 353. 

Ophirorihellible,ail3. 

Oru(en. hia ofunign thai Hebrew wu 
tlie primitivo langiiagB of man- 
kind, 132. 

Origin of language, considr ration 

3M el irq. ' 

luzd, the god of the Ziironslriana, 

■ diwovery of lliB a 
mazila in Die cm 
scrip lions. SU7, 






origin of tiio 

Ob. tl 



of Osflf 



i,80;. 
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osc 

Oscan language and literature, the, 

196. 
Osmanii language, the, 301, 306. 
Ostiakes, dialects of the, 63. 
Owl-glass, stories of, 260. 



Pali, once the popular dialect of 

Behar, 146. 
Pana;tius, the Stoic philosopher at 

Koine, 107. 
Panini, Sanskrit grammar of, 116. 
Pantomime, the, and the King, story 

of, 3U8. 
Paulino de San Bartolomeo, Era, 
first Sanskrit grammar published 
by, 142, 158. 
Paradise, languages supposed by 
various authors to have been 
spoken in, 135, 136. 
Parsi, period when it was spoken in 

Persia, 210. 
Parsis, or tire-worshippers, the an- 
cient, 205. 
their prosperous colony in Bom- 
bay, 205. 
——their various emigrations, 205 
note, 

their ancient language, 205, 

210. 
Pascatir race, the, 320. 
Palei'f origin of the Latin word, 57. 
Paw, to, origin of the word, 124. 
Pedro, Padre, the missionary at 

Calicut, 154. 
Pehlevi, or Huzvaresh language, 

210. 
Pelasgi, Herodotus on the, 125 note. 

Dionysius of Ualicarnassus on 

the, 125 note. 
Percussion, etymology of, 53. 
Perion, his work on language, 131 

note, 
Permian tribes and language, 320. 
Permic branch of the Finnic class of 

languages, 319. 
— - the name of Perm, 319. 

the Permic tribes, 320. 

Persia, origin of the Turkman, or 

Kisilbash of, 302. 
Persian language, 83. 
— influence of the, over the Turk- 
ish language, 83. 
»--»the ancient Persian language. 
S^s Zend, Zend-«vesta. 



pro 

Persian, subsequent history of F'e^ 

sian, 210. 
Peshito, meaning of the wonl, 278 

note. 
Philolaus, the P}'thfigorean, hif 

guess on the motion of the earth 

round the sun, 29. 
Philology, comparative, science of 
31. 

a historical science, 32. 

aim of the science, 81. 

Phcenician, closely allied to UebreW| 

280. 
Plato, his notion of the origin of tht 
Greek language, 126. 

on Zoroister, quoted, 206 note, 

Plautus, Greek words in the pla^1 
of, 104. 

all his plays mere adaptationft 

of Greek originals, 104. 
Pleiades^ the, origin of the word, 17. 
Poland invaded by the Mongols^ 

299. 
Polish, oldest specimens of, 200. 
Polybius, on the changes Latin had 

undergone in his time, 67. 
Pons, Father, his report of the liter- 

arv treasures of the BrahiAaus, 

167. 
Pott, Professor, his "Etymological 
Researches,'* 167. 

his advocacy of the polygenetic 

theorv, 342 note, 
PrUkrit idioms, the, 146. 
Pratis&khyas, the, of the Brahmans. 

116. 
Priest, origin of the word, 122. 
Priscianus, influence of his gram- 
matical work on later ages, 114. 
Protagoras, hb attempt to change 

and improve the language of 

Homer, 48. 
Provencal, the daughter of Latio, 

171. 
not the mother of French, Ita- 
lian, Spanish, and Portuguese 
17L 

the earliest Provencal poem, 

196. 
Prussian, the old, language and liter 

ature of, 200. 
Ptolemy, his system of astronomy 

although wrong important to sci 

ence, 26. 
Ptolemy' Philadelphns and the Sep 

tuagmt, 96 note. 




dants of mu, pnnarr. He- 
ondaiT. wid tciIiuT, !ra-2Si 
. . — :.__ -ml predj^^T* 



Badicu. reUliDnsliip of '*"(t"*c**. 

Ibdicab. Bit Boots. 

Bvk. Ensnus, his iludiM of Zend, 



Begeae 



en. in Ibe Uiddle Ages, 
dlilrctiail, one oF the 



of tinae consLituent 

- .8TS. 

all iui;;uapei redacible in the 

end m naEs 286. 
ihc lailical stuB of knguuL 

J8T. 

origin of mou, 3S7. 

Uie bow-wow theory, I 

the punh-pooh iheorr, 

Kussia Uevisuied by the 



growth of lan);ii«ge, 68. 

Sapttlable, origin of the word, 2Se. 

Kevkl dialect of )i>thoDiui, 318. 

Big-Veda, the, quoted, S3 no'c 

Honuuin huiKUat^is, theii Lalia or- 
igin, 170. 

niMilicalion* of. 195. 

their origin in the ancient Ilalic 

langiuuea, 196. 

Romino, Ibe Laogue, 171. 

Knnaucae language of the GTisonB, 



i 



Saf^rd Gabriel, on (be languages of 

the ilurona, quoieU, 63 
SaltiD poem*, the, aud later Latin, 



196. 



ton of the Bll 
ir Engbadlne, 1 



Salotar, translatioa 
into fenlon, 



, Greoli generally tpoken at, 



fruia San&krit 

lau. 
ilioa of adjectives in 

116. 

between Greek and, 

t of Itie iJMVrvtj d 



SAN 

Buukrit, histoiy of the, Isngmige, ; 

US. 
doublB 13 to Ib^andRuthen- 

■^— ictouiitB given by ■wrilars of ■ 
becani< 
mKiiHff 

oflndin, H8. 

■^— tbB MuhairnnecUna in IniUa, 

and their irautUcions of San- 

skril worliB into Arabic and 

Penian, 149. I 

European MiMioniriae, 165. 

iliidies and work of Fredecick 

Scblcgol, 104. I 

—— importante of Iha dlacovfiy of, 

in Iha claBSification of Ian- : 

guagBH, 
< its geneaJofncal 

Greek andXatin, 



purpoM, 19. 
Iha tlassiiicalfiiy singe, 36. 
the thcorelical or inelaphTsical 

impultes received bytlie pln'si- 

opher and pnet, SH. 
dinerencB between phjaieal and 

historical scienue, 3S. 
IDS, inHiience of Ihe " Cosmu 
liUn Club " at tlie liou-'c of Iba 
7. 

bian words mentionad by Greek 
-iters, 343. 
itic lamilj' of la 



genealofncal relation 






Sawuiiiiandvnaaly, PerEiaii lajiguage - 

of the, 210. 
Saxon language, pmportion of Saxon 

la Nonnan worda in the English 

language, 84. 
Savage tribes, rapid changes which 

take place in tho languages of, 44, I 



ii; 131. 

isiuns of the Seini 
speech, 27S. 
in.iiic .^lass, 278. 

ibic i:lu>^, bsi. ' 



the, 3T3. 



Scaiidine 

tonic class of languages, ISO. 
Ibe East mid West Scandina- 

Tian races, ISL 
ScMsgal, Frederick, hia BanakriC 

irk "On Ihe Lanpiaga 



Senior, llie tille, 226. 

aeptuaginl, Ibe, and Piolemy Phila- 

delplius, 36 Holf, 
Serpent, origia of the wnrd, 3S0. 
Shakespeare, Willmni, lutul nuinbei 

of wonla used by in bis play*, 

367. 



d Wiad 






how his work via taken up in 

Germany, 168. 
his view of the origia of lan- 
guage, 219. 
— Auftiiat W. von, hia " IndisciiB 
llilliuthek," IBT. 
— bis criiivism of the Ibeory D> 

Sciences, uniibriniiy in Uia hintorf 

of most, 14, 
(he empirical stage, 16. 



Lird, loa 

of the. 



Biiulia, meaning of the t 
Sibylla of Cumte, uruclei 
Sigfu^soa. Bte Sacmund. 



Iloheiuion scbuolunuter, auecdol* 
of, 47. 
Silesia invaded by Hie Blongols 



Sister, origiu uT, ST. 



SEA 

"Skaldi, ' (he, of Sneni Sturlusoi 

193. 
Slavonic tribes, Iheir mttlnmeiit i 

Momia, IHH Hole. 
UnRuBizes, pruperly so callei 

"00. 

Sloviniui longuiim, the, 900. 
HmiUi, Adain. his d pinion on Uu 

oriEia of liiii)»«ge, 40. 
— ^ou the furuiBiion of tboDght 

and lantfiiage, quat^d, 371. 
• — SyLnsy, on [he eupariurit:; of 

maniiiiid over brut», quoted, 

348. 
Baoni Sturtuaou, his pioaa Edda, 

193. 

hii " Hoimaknngla," 193. 

hi!i"Skiildii,-ia3. 

Solomon'a flueC of Tharehish, 202. 
SoDtf-yuii, Uie Cbinose pilgrim to 

India, Ilia travBlo, 149. 
Soujiil, smvil aiimber of names 
fonned by tbe Imitation of, 365. 
Altec, oOibDuta of ihe root, S5T. 
epteirt, oriKin of llie Latin, 300. 
Bquirttt, origin of tbe mtme, 3&S. 
fittwart, Dujjald. Iiis opinion oa the 

oriitin of Ungu^, 11. 

ttiithentidly nf S»nsltr\ 14T. 
hia view of the alhnitf of Gnelt 

and Sanskrit, 164. 
on the oricin of languaue, 

quoted, 343. 
Stoics, philusopbf of the, in fiome, 

Stnbo on the Barhnrietis, 125 nolt. 
Slucliiisuii. 5eB Siioiri. 
Bugni; oH|;ln of tlie word. 8G4. 
SwediM laofrnage, growth of the, 

71, 191. 
BjTia, origin of the Turka of, 308. 
Sjiiac larffuage, dale of Iba traua- 
latiou of the Bible Into the, 



TON 

Targums, moat celebrated cf 111 

277 nole. 
" Tirfkbu4-llmd," the, ol' Al Bi 

nlni, 150. 
Tatar (ribos, 2B7. 



Tatarii 



Bed hv the nams, 897. 

; uu.uon llnfdo, aw. ^ 

langaage, 397 









BeiiBB HI Tutanian, 397. . 
Tavaatian dialect of Finnic, 318. 
TenninatioiiB, gminautk-Kl, " 

Tooke'a rcmarki on, quoteu, kji. 

Terminolugt', irramnialtcsl of Iha 

Greeka and Bindua, cuiucklanDM 

between the, 115. 

Tealanicnt, the New, iniitBlated Into 

Pewion. IB I. 

Old. number of words iu the, 

307. 
Teutonic class of languages, ITT. 

IJie Engliab luuguage, a branch 

of. SO. 
Tharabisb, Solomon's fleet of, 209. 
Themi^loclc!!, his acquaintance with 

tlie fersian language, g;i. 
Tliomniercl, 11., on ilie 



, in the English 






laugna 



128 luKe. 
Tlituvler, origin of the word, 304. 
Tiberius Gracchus, his hnowledga 

of Ureek, 103. 
Tiberius the Emperor, sndtbo ([rain- 
Tibetan language, hinr adjeetirai 

are formed in the. 113 note 
Tiniur, Mongoliau erajiire of, SM. 
Tookc, Ilonii!, on cn^mmaticat ter- 
minations, quoted, 251. 

his anawer to the interjeotiomU 

tbeorj- of roota. 3(i7. 
T J ....._.i. tbe.3U0. 



Traiic 









, iBuguflEa u 
■rilleu, m. 



cooiponon 

Timgiisic idiu 



I iiienlioned byQfeet 
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fongnaic class of languages, 296. 
'— — geographical limits of the, 296. 

— grammar of, 323. 
Turanian family of languages, 288. 
"— ' a terminational or agglutina^ 

tive family of languages, 288, 
291. 
— — divisions of the Turanian 
family, 289. 

— the name Turanian, 289. 

— ^ characteristic features of the 
Turanian languages, 290, 291. 

— — account of the languages of the 
Turanian family, 296. 

— - genealogical table, 397. 

Turkic class of languages, 300. 

— grammar, 309. 

— profuse system of conjugation, 

323. 

Turkish language, influence of im- 
ported words over the whole 
native aspect of the, 83. 

two classes of vowels in, 295. 

ingenuity of Turkish grammar, 

308. 

— — its advance towards inflectional 
forms, 337. 

Turkman, or Kisil-bash, origin of 
the, of Persia, 302. 

Turks, history of the, 301. 

origin of the Turks of Asia 

Minor and Syria, 306. 

— origin and progress of the Os- 

manlis, 306. 

spread of the Osmanli dialect, 

306. 
Turner, Sharon, on the proportion 
of Norman to Saxon words in the 
English language, 84. 
Turvasa, the Turanian, 243. 
Twenty, origin of the word, 52. 



WIT 

Uralic languages, J15. 

Uran'hat tribes, on the Chulym, 304 

Urdu-zeban, the proper name oi 

Hindustanf, 316. 
Usbeks, history of the, 302. 



V ACH, the goddess of 8pc«ch. hai 
verses quoted from the Kig-Veda, 
88 note. 

Yarro, de Re Rust, on Mago*8 Car 
thaginian agricultural work 
quoted, 95 note, 
his work on the Latin language, 
109. 

- - appointed by Caesar librarian to 
the Greek and Latin library 
in Rome, 110. 

Yasco da Gama, takes a 
to Calicut, 154. 

Yedas, the, 116. 

differences between the dialect 

of the Yedas and later San- 
skrit, 116. 

objections of the Brahmans to 

allow the Yedas to be trans- 
lated, 152. 

story of Feizi, 152. 

Yerbs, formation of the terminations 
of, in the Aryan dialects, %22. 

modem formations, 222. 

Very and much, distinction between, 
48. 

Yibhakti, in Sanskrit grammar, 116. 

Yo^uls, the, 320. 

Yotiakes, idiom of the, 319. 

habitat of the, 320. 

Yy&karapa, Sanskrit name for gram- 



missionary 



mar, 116. 



UoRic branch of the Finnic class 

of languages, 320. 
Uliilas, Bishop, notice of him and of 
his Gothic translation of the Bible, 
181. 
Umbrian language and literature, 

197. 
(Jpauishads, the, translated from 
Sanskrit into Persian by Dira, 
154. 
— -« translateu into French by An- 
quetil Duoerrou, 164. 



Wallachian language, the, 19i 

note. 
Wends, language of the, 201. 
Whewell, Dr., on the science of . an- 

guage, 38 note. 
Wilkins, Mr., on the affinity between 

Sanskrit and Greek, 160. 
Wmdic, or Slavonic languages, 199. 

divisions and subdivisions Ol. 

199. 
Witsen, Nicholas^ ttie Dutch jravel- 

ler, his collection of words, IBtf 
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